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* y 4 
ue capital which enables the | a 
Who Are Standard Oil Company (Indiana) to % 
f function efficiently in service to’ the re 
, public is provided by 49,804 shareholders 
who have invested in the Company’s 3 
e ‘ Capital Stock. om 


These people come from all walks 


q « & of life. They are bankers and wage 
s earners, farmers, lawyers — your milk- 
| apl 1S hom man, perhaps the laun n—people of 


_— | 


every type. Of these stockholders 14,773 : 
© are active employes of the Company. | 
oe Ee in e Nearly all their stock holdings are ‘ 
: small—not one owns as much as 6% of 
| | the whole. Yet, these small individual 
: investments—which alone could achieve histo 
: Pant | ar next to nothing—when united under the i 


direction of capable managers, provide 








id & the capital which enables the Standard a 
j ] Oil Company (Indiana) to supply gasoline Pe 
al and oils to you and to millions ef other ic 
: ; people in ten rich and populous states. and 
j : > he widow, the orphan, the mer- on 
‘ omp any = chant, the farmer, the professional and lend 
if ss g ey find “4 a safe aera ~ 
a ° ment for their savings. These small sums ot 
: ( Indiana ) — ineffectual alone — when combined 
a constitute the backbone of big business. It 
j | And this is Capitalism! a 
3 Collier’s Weekly, in a recent editorial, of tl 
R says: “Society was formerly divided into -o 
: two classes: Men of Millions—the Capi- al 
; talists; and Millions of Men—the Public. inter 
: But the Millions of Men are ey an 
§ being graduated into the ranks of Men jpine 
a of Millions. Examine the lists of stock- tion. 
; holders of big corporations. Millions of 3A 
3 Men now own Big Business.” neet 
F Capitalism is merely the modern way pape 
: of meeting the needs of our highly com- 7. 
: plex civilization. The vast scope of the muilia 
: oil industry requires a large investment _ 
a of capital. It takes huge sums to main- upbi 
— tain great. refineries, oil depots, tank was 
a, wagons, service stations and other facil- ore 
, ities for manufacture and distribution. knew 
. The only way to attract this capital a 
; is to encourage small investors to buy lees 
’ shares in the business, by showing them per 
P that such investment is safe and profit- an 
: able. This, the Standard Oil Company Was | 
(Indiana) has done. pe 
4 The great service institution which Mike 
4 you know as the Standard Oil Com- ing, 
a pany (Indiana) is able, by reason of oe 
a such capital, properly directed, to bring TB con 
| the products of petroleum to you, thus lt 
f a you and millions of others to a 
| enjoy the freedom of rapid, flexible , 
oy. individual transportation. | _ 
‘ a 
x e the j 
F Standard Oil Company j}‘: 
’ (Indiana ) | “a 
a General Office: Standard Oil Building it oo 
. 910 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago ie me 
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-WALLACES’ FARMER HAS A BIRTHDAY 


A Sketch of Its History of Service to the Farm Folks of the Corn Belt 


4 farmer was born fifty years ago. Its 
birthplace was Iowa City, Iowa. I do 
not know its parents, nor can [ tell present 
readers much of the first twenty years of its 
history. As near as I can find out, its first 
name was the Iowa Farmer and Breeder. Its 
home. after Iowa City, [ believe was Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, where it was adopted by a daily 
\paper and eked out a struggling existence. It 
is interesting, however, to note that N. B. 
Ashby, a brother-in-law of the writer, was 
editor and part owner of the lowa Farmer 
and Breeder just prior to its removal to 
Ames, Iowa. 
However, I ean tell our readers, from first- 
hand knowledge, of its history and its prog- 
ress the last thirty years, and it is with 


Ti: publication now known as Wallaces’ 


By John P. Wallace 


ence, and nothing ean prevent this. It is not 
in human nature to resist, temptation to make 
money illegitimately, if there is no higher mo- 
tive than-the making of money. Its downfall is 
only a question of time. This is true to a cer- 
tain extent of all other professions. Ruskin has 
stated the case well when he said, in drawing 
a distinction between good men and bad: ‘Work 
first and vou are the servant of Him who has 
on His vesture and thigh written ‘‘King of 
kings and Lord of lords’’; fee first, and you 
are the servant of the Fiend of fiends.’ ”’ 

In one of their first issues, the Wallaces very 
clearly defined the cireulation policy they 
would pursue in building up their paper, and 


lishers were set forth in the third issue of the 
paper, March 15, 1895, as the paper started as 
a semi-monthly, as follows: ‘ 
‘*We interpret the word ‘farm’ as meanin 
the farmer and his family as well, It will be 
our aim to voice his thoughts and feelings, as 
well as his interests, and the voice will not be 
that of a corporation without conscience and 
soul, but of a living man, responsible at once to 
publie opinion and the Higher Law by which 
men, if not corporations, are to be judged. Its 
supreme aim will be the advancement of the 
agricultural interests of the west, and especial- 
ly of the state of Iowa, and its point of 
view on all questions that are primarily 
agricultural or matters of public opinion, will 
be that of the farm.’’ : 
Shortly afterwards, these ideas were 





these thirty years that I wish to deal. f 
Its Founders 


It was thirty years ago, on February 
15, that the first issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer came out under the management 

of the Wallaces—Henry, Henry C. and 
the writer, John P. From that date, the 
three of us became -responsible for its 
conduct. Henry C, and the writer were 
interested in the paper when it was 
known as The Farm and Dairy, . pub- 
lished at Ames, Iowa, before their father 
joined hands with them in its publiea- 
tion. At that time, the name was changed 
to Wallaces’ Farm and Dairy. 

There are some interesting details con- 
nected with the early history of the 
paper, with which some of our subserib- 
ers who have taken the paper ever since 
it came into the Wallace name, are fa- 
niiliar. Henry Wallace, Sr., was then 

editor of another paper, having given a 
number of years of intensive work to its 
upbuilding, in the capacity of editor. It 
was the virile force that he put into that 
paper, thru its editorial columns, that 
gave it standing among farm folks. They 
knew Henry Wallace. They believed in 
him. They trusted him. And he either 
had to betray their trust or become in- 
terested in the editorial policy of a pa- 
per which he could control. His money 
Was tied up in the other paper. Business 
partners conspired against him, and he 
Was ousted as editor. At the age of fifty- 
Aine years, he had virtually to begin 
_ business life over again. What seemed 








CHRONOLOGY ' 


Born at Iowa City, Iowa, 1874; known as ‘‘Iowa 
Farmer and Breeder.’’ 
Moved to Cedar Rapids, lowa; published by Cedar 
Rapids Gazette. 
Moved to Ames, Iowa, 1894; name changed to ‘‘Farm 
and Dairy.’’ 
Became exclusive property of the Wallaces—Henry, 
Henry C. and John P., February 15, 1895. 
Moved to Des Moines, September, 1895, and became 
a weekly instead of a semi-monthly. 
Moved into permanent home at Eleventh and Walnut 
streets, 1903. 


There are four Wallaces actively connected with 
Wallaces’ Farmer at this time: John P. Wallace; Henry 
A. Wallace, oldest son of Henry C. Wallace, who is 
just finishing his fifteenth year of editorial experience 
with the paper; James W., the third son of Henry C. 
Wallace, and Ross Wallace, son of John P. Wallace, _ 
In the conduct of the paper, these folks have the 
assistance of Donald R. Murphy, W. E. Drips, D. F. 
Malin and Miss Josephine Wylie, of the editorial depart- 
ment; Harry H. Johnston and Earl Foster, of the sub- 
scription department; J. E. Swalley and E. O. Boe, of 
the advertising department; Mrs. Rachel La Scell, of 
the accounting department; H. M. Yoder, E. H. Cantine 
and J. I. Hoag, of the livestock advertising department; 
C. W. Brown, C. E. Sandahl, L. R. Page, B. F. Steadman 
and Robert R. Myers, of the mechanical department. 
There are many other employes back of these folks. 
It is the purpose and ambition of each to serve con- 
scientiously, consistently and faithfully in order that 
Wallaces’ Farmer may fully measure up to its oppor- 
tunities for service. 


embodied in a motto, familiar to all of 
our readers, which appears at the head 
of our columns, ‘‘Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living.’’ 


Its Obligations 


The early days of Wallaces’ Farm and 
Dairy were days of struggle. The three 
partners believed in the paper and its 
mission, and they wanted it to fulfill its 
mission in the highest sense. Henry 
Wallace, Sr., as editor, voiced his views 
on farm subjects, and on subjects that 
affected the farmers’ interest, in a clear 
and foreeful way. A farm owner himself, 
having had practical experience on the 
farm, and having trained his sons in the 
same school, he was able to speak clear- 
ly and intelligently on matters agriecul- 
tural. He realized that if Wallaees’ 
Farm and Dairy was to sueceed, it must 
work with farmers and make their cause 
its own. We appealed not alone to the 
men and women of the farm, but to the 
boys and girls as well. Even in those 
early days, we realized that the market- 
ing of farm crops was as important as 
production, and hence we championed 
the farmer in every fight in the legisla- 
ture, and before the Iowa railroad com- 
mission, for more equitable freight rates. 
Notwithstanding the most bitter and 
relentless opposition from another publi- 
cation, Wallaces’ Farm and Dairy grew 
and thrived. 


Its Vision of Agriculture 





Wallaces’ Farm and Dairy realized 





4 like a calamity, turned out to be a bless- 
mg. It brought Henry Wallace and his two 
_ 80ns together as equal partners, and they were 
mM accord as to how a farm paper should be 
* Conducted, 


Its Ideals, Policies and Purpose 


They stated their case to the farm folks of 
Wa, and said it was for them to say whether 
the Wallaces would be successful in building 
Upa farm paper that would fittingly represent 

€ interests of agriculture. I do not know that 
;,°an give our readers any better idea of the 

als we had in the establishing of a paper 
in to quote from an editorial which appeared 
one of the early issues, as follows: 
= » Wallaces’ Farmer believes that while one 
vect in conducting a newspaper is to make 
Mey, that it is not the sole object. The man 
- 28 no higher end in view in conducting a 
= Paper, than to make money, will go wrong 
h as his paper obtains power and influ- 


that policy has been adhered to during all of 
these thirty years. They had no desire to force 
the paper on an unwilling people. This, to 
their minds, was degrading agricultural jour- 
nalism. They therefore adopted the policy 
of payment in advance for all subséription, and 
of stopping when the time was out unless re- 
newed. They wanted their paper to be a wel- 
come guest in the home, and not one that forced 
its way in. The advertising poliey was likewise 
clearly fixed in their minds. They believed that 
if the purchase of a thing advertised would not 
be beneficial- and profitable to a large portion 
of the publication’s readers, that it should not 
be inserted, and they did not encourage the run- 
ning of advertising which did not promise a 
profit to the manufacturer of the product. In 
the long run, they felt that such a policy would 
be most beneficial to the advertising patrons of 
the paper as well as to its subscribers. 

The aims of Wallaces’ Farmer, and its pub- 


from the first that no permanent or sue- 
cessful agriculture could be built up on corn 
growing alone; that there must be rotation of 
crops, the growing of grasses, and eattle to eat 
the grass. It encouraged better methods of 
crop production, better methods of breeding 
and care of livestock, more careful study of the 
soil, better methods of tilling, and improved 
machinery. It was ever alert to call attention 
to the things that make for better farming. It 
was a pioneer in calling attention to the value 
of the manure spreader, co-operative creamer- 
ies, elevators, the value of the silo—in short, 
anything that made for real farm progress, 
Wallaces’ Farm and Dairy looked farther 
ahead than most farm papers. 
vision of the problems of agriculture, and its 
future. When the interests of agriculture were 
in peril, it did not hesitate to use its influence, 
in state and in congress, to secure legislation 
which in its judgment would promote the im- 





terest of farmers as (Concluded on page 19) 
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JARDINE AS SECRETARY OF AGRI- 
CULTURE 


. M. JARDINE, president of the Kansas 

Agricultural College, is the new secre- 
tary of agriculture. His record as an executive 
is splendid; he gets along well with the people 
under him. Many of the influential men in 
the Department of Agriculture are enthusias- 
tie about the appointment, because they knew 
him well when he himself was a scientifie 
worker in the department, fifteen .years ago. 
Of all the men under favorable consideration 
by President Coolidge, Jardine is unquestion- 
ably the most acceptable to the employes of the 
department. All of this means a lot from the 
standpoint of efficient government. 

Corn belt farmers have objected to Jardine 
on two counts, first that he opposed the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, and, second, that he was 
presumably Hoover’s candidate from the start. 
Judging from the comments in the eastern 
press, Jardine’s appointment as secretary was 
due far more to his opposition to the MeNary- 
Haugen bill and to the favor of Hoover than 
to his rank as an executive and a scientist. It 
is a novel matter to see a secretary of agricul- 
ture selected mainly on the ground that he dif- 
fered with the agricultural west on a major 
policy, and that he is satisfactory to eastern 
industrialists and to their representative in the 
cabinet. 

Fortunately for the farmers, Jardine is more 
of a man than his eastern backers have seemed 
to reckon. He has a first-hand knowledge of 
western agriculture; he is the independent sort 
who will be his own man and not a deputy for 
some other cabinet officer. There is some rea- 
son to hope that Jardine has a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problem which the MeNary- 
Haugen bill is designed to remedy, and that he 
may even look favorably on a modified form 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill. So far as Seere- 
tary Hoover is concerned, it is probable that it 
is more a question of Hoover looking on Jardine 
favorably than Jardine being particularly 
friendly toward Hoover. 

Of course, Secretary Jardine’s chief training 
has been in terms of making the dry land acres 
of the semi-arid west more productive. His 
program for the Kansas farmer was to make 
him prosperous thru becoming more efficient 
as a producer than the other farmers of the 
southwest. As secretary of agriculture, Jardine 
will have to think about making the agriculture 
of the entire United States relatively as pros- 
perous as industry. This can not be done sim- 


ply by an increase in efficiency of agricultural 
production. The answer lies in adjustment of 
produetion to demand and in a thoro under- 
standing of what the European situation means 
to our wheat and pork exports over a period 
of years. Seeretary Jardine, as a result of his 
experience On the president’s agricultural com- 
mission, doubtless understands all of this very 
thoroly. Just how and when he will begin to 
work vigorously for ‘‘equality of agriculture”’ 
remains to be seen. We believe that his heart 
is in the right place. The situation in which he 
finds himself is very difficult. Few sensible 
people will envy him his job, The least the 
farmers of the corn belt can do is to wish him 
well, 





GRAIN MARKETING COMPANY STOCK 
AS A BUSINESS INVESTMENT 


ARMERS and eleyators in Iowa and Illinois 

who have been solicited to buy stock in the 
Grain Marketing Company should not even con- 
sider making the investment until certain in- 
formation is available. In the following letter, 
written to John Coverdale, on January 30, we 
ask for some of the strictly business informa- 
tion bearing on the value of Grain Marketing 
stock : 

January 30, 1925. 

Mr. J. W. Coverdale, 
Care Grain Marketing Co., 
208 So. La Salle St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Dear Mr. Coverdale: Because of the fact that 
the Grain Marketing Company is now hard at work 
on a stock selling campaign in the state of Iowa, 
we believe that there should be certain facts readily 
available to prospective lowa purchasers. If the 
Grain Marketing Company would answer definitely 
the following questions a part at least of these per- 
tinent facts would be available: 

1. What remuneration are you promising to 
your stock salesmen in Iowa? Be specific as to 
drawing account allowed and commission in per- 
centage of par value of stock sold. What commis- 
sion is allowed on sales to elevators? What on 
sales to individual farmers? 

2. What are the total monthly salaries and ex- 
penses of sales managers, instructors, and others 
connected with the sales force, aside from actual 
salesmen? What commission in addition to these 
salaries, etc., are these men allowed on the sales of 
the salesmen under them? 

3. Give estimate of .other overhead expenses 
such as advertising, rent of halls for meetings, sal- 
aries and expenses of speakers, etc., included un- 
der the cost of promotion. As an example, your 
own salary and expenses, while in Iowa, would 
come under this head. 

4, Will you please give for the following years 
the earning and dividend record per share of com- 
mon stock and per share of preferred stock for the 
Armour Grain Company, the Rosenbaum Grain Cor- 
poration, and Rosenbaum Brothers? 1920, 1921, 
1922, 1923 and 1924. 

5. What was the total number of shares of 
common and of preferred stock outstanding for the 
different companies on which dividends and earn- 
ings were paid as indicated in the answer to ques- 
tion 4? 

6. Will you please give the following statement 
as to Armour Grain Company, Rosenbaum Grain 
Corporation, and Rosenbaum Brothers for January 
1 of 1920, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924: 

(1) Cash and securities less current liabilities. 

(2) Notes and accounts receivable (do not in- 
clude cash and securities). 

(3) Inventories, 

(4) Plant value (this includes those elements 
of physical value not put in under inventories). 

7. What is the value as finally placed by your 
appraisal committee on each of the elevators which 
the Grain Marketing Company has purchased and 
also the value of the leases on the various eleva- 
tors? For example, what is the consideration which 
you must pay in order to obtain the lease on the 
Northwestern elevator? 

‘There are some of these questions which you may 
be unable to answer in full. Practically all of this 
information should, however, be in your possession 
if you are to justify yourself in urging the purchase 
of Grain Marketing stock on the citizens of Iowa. 
Buying stock is a business proposition and one 
of the chief ways of judging stock value in a merged 
company is to examine the dividend and earning 
records of the companies coming into the merger. 
It is extremely important to the farmers and ele- 
vators of Iowa that they have this earning and div- 


ee 


idend record and that they also know what pereg . 

age of the capital they are asked to contribute tha 

will go into such promotion expenses as Paying & 

aries and commissions and .advertisements in + 

daily press. 

Because of the speed with which the stock 

ing campaign is being pressed in the state of Jows 
* we shall expect you to answer this letter to the 

of your ability not later than February 7. 


No reply has been received from Mr. Cove 
dale at this writing, 

Answers to such questions as Nos. 4, 5 an@! 
6 are readily available for practically all 
corporations of the country whose stoek ig of! 
fered for sale on the New York Stock By 
change. In fact, it is information of this sop 
which enables experienced investors to judg 


the value of a given stock. The officials of the! 


Grain Marketing Company seem to think that 
Towa farmers buy stock as a result of high 
pressure salesmanship rather than knowledgg 
of business value. It is time to know the truth, 
Even those who are favorably disposed tows 

the Grain Marketing Company in theory should: 
absolutely refuse to risk their money until 
some businesslike statements have’ been made 
demonstrating that the earning and dividend 
records of the merging companies year by year 
for the past five years are sufficient to justify 
the price at which the stock is being sold. 





WHAT THE LOCAL CO-OPERATIVE 
DOES 


SOMETIMES it seems easier to start a @o 

operative than to keep it going. For the 
first few years after a local farmers’ elevator, 
or creamery, or shipping association, is organ. 
ized, everybody remembers how much bigger 
margin the old concerns used to take, and ig 


enthusiastic over the new venture. As thé 
‘vears go on, they are apt to forget. The e- 


operative pays the same price for farm prod 
nets as the old line coneern right next to if 
Why not patronize the old line company once 
in a while?’ The manager is a pleasant fellow 
and sometimes he seems to give a little better 
deal than the manager at the co-operative. Of 
course, patronage dividends are in sight at the 
co-operative, but sometimes they are a long 
way off. So trade drifts back and the eo-opera 
tive has to fight hard for its life. 

Folks who feel this way need to be reminded 
once in a while just what the competition of 
the co-operative is doing to keep the dealer’ 
margin low. Up in Plymouth county, Iowa, 
some of the farmers made a survey of twenty- 
seven cream stations in the county, last Decem- 
ber 23, with the idea of seeing what benefit 
co-operation was bringing to the farmer who 
sold cream. At seventeen stations where there 
was no competition from co-operatives, the 
price of butterfat was 35 cents a pound. At tem 
stations, at points where the co- operatives were” 
in the market, the average price of butterfat 
was 44.9 cents a pound. Co-operation was wortlt 
9.9 cents per pound of butterfat to those 
farmers, 

Patrons of co-operative elevators, creameriey 
cream stations, and shipping associations, ought 
to keep facts like these in mind. Put this que’ 
tion to yourself: ‘‘What would the price ¥@ 


here if there were no co-operative?’’ Think @. 


bit, and you will realize that if you fail to keep 
the local co-operative alive, there will be & 
heavy bill in increased marketing costs to pay 


TOO MUCH CREDIT 





E FIND that our Washington correspond 
ent, in the issue of February 6, gave 100 


much credit to the president’s agricultural come 
ference. He said the conference recommend 


the Hoch-Smith resolution dealing with lowe®s 
freight rates on farm produets. In reality, the 
conference recommended another resolutiomy - 


more mildly phrased and more favorable to the 


railroads. ae 
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VALLEY FORGE 


Mx TALLEY FORGE is the scene of one of the 
greatest of American victories. No battles 
k soplyere fought there. Yet Anthony Wayne, for 
t Iowa tance, would have testified that it took great- 
*7 ® ourage and fidelity to endure the winter at 
; valley Forge than to lead the bayonet charge 
Coveniiet Stony Point. 
Valley Forge was the final stand of the 
erican army after a series of defeats. It is 
le#e that Washington, after being driven back 
yoss New Jersey in the campaign of 1776 had 
. won skirmishes at Trenton and Princeton. Yet 
S sortithe next year saw another series of disasters, 
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judge Mending with Germantown, Brandywine and the 
of the Meanture of Philadelphia itself. 
- that # From Valley Forge, on December 23 of 1777, 


Washington wrote concerning the supplies and 
the condition of the troops to the president of 
enyress: ‘‘Not a single hoof of any kind to 
daughter and not more than twenty-five bar- 
rels of flour. The soap, vinegar and 
other articles allowed by congress, we see none 
of, nor have we seen them, I believe, since the 
hattle of Brandywine. The first, indeed, we 
have little occasion for; few men having more 
than one shirt, many only the moiety of one, 
Sand some none at all. In addition to which, as 

Ba proof of the little benefit received from the 
E elothier general, and as a further proof of the 
inability of an army under the circumstances 
of this, to perform the common duties of sol- 


high 
ledge 
Truth, 
Ward 
hould 
until 
made 
dend 
year 


stify 


L C0. 


the diers, besides a number of men confined to hos- 
ator, im Pitals for want of shoes, and others in farmers’ 
cane @houses for the same reason, we have, by a field 
veep return this day made, no less than 2,898 men 


d ig mow in camp unfit for duty because they are 
the @ barefoot and otherwise naked.’’ The total 
strength of the army was under 12,000. 


ol On February 16, 1778, Washington wrote to 
) it, @Clinton: ‘‘For some days past there has been 
neg @little less than a famine in camp. A part of 
low @ the army has been a week without any kind of 


tter | flesh, and the rest three or four days.”’ 
of @ Yet the army held on. More than that, it 
the @ kept the British penned up so tightly in Phila- 
ong @Aelphia that supplies for the garrison had to bé 
ora & brought in by ship. Still more, it was drilled 
during that winter into regiments that matched 
jed & the best of the British in future battles. When 
of B spring came, instead of a demoralized army, 
rg the British found one active and well discip- 
wa, lined, able to chase Clinton out of Philadelphia 
ty and to foree him to. fight rear-guard actions 
om. & ross New Jersey as he fled to New York. 
fit What happened at Valley Forge? The ree- 
tho @ Ords show that men starved and went in rags. 
ere lhe records show that the morale of the troops 
the ® ¥4s low, desertions frequent, equipment lack- 
ing, recruits few, officers mutinous. 











Tow -as he did before the war, but the larger 


3 tt of this increased use is for business. 
ry i, 


‘en Yet out 
ora’ Of Valley Forge came an army that was the 
fat @ ual of the best troops of Europe; out of Val- 
th ky Forge came a new spirit of determination, 
os¢ ® “Patriotism that had been tried in fire. It was 

a if Fate had said to Washington: Take hun- 
eg, @ ft. take nakedness, take despair, and out of 
ht these create victory and the foundations of a 
e@ @ "*W nation. How he and his men did it we 
be ® “2 not tell; genius and courage have their 
-@ & Mysteries; yet in the end, it was Valley Forge 
ep that made Yorktown possible. 
a 
; THE LAZY FARMER 

|? HAS been a popular belief among city 
d- business men and among writers for eastern 
“a ‘Magazines that the farmer of today is decidedly 
» _ aS compared with the farmer of pre-war 
4 @ .* Time and again we have all heard or 
od ‘Teal the story of how the farmer wastes his 
he - nowadays ‘‘gadding’’ about the country 
n, a automobile. True it is that the farmer 
na. the automobile fully ten times as much 






The first careful figures along this line that 
have become available are from Minnesota. For 
five vears before the war, back in 1902-07, the 
Minnesota experiment station kept a record on 
the average number of hours worked per man 
on week-days. Before the war, in four repre- 
sentative counties, the average was 8.8 hours. 
In the same four counties, during the post-war 
years, the average has been 10.6 hours. The 
Minnesota farmers today seem to be working 
about 20 per cent longer hours than they did 
before the war. On Sundays, the Minnesota 
farmer now works nearly 50 per cent longer 
than he did before the war. This increase of 
about two hours per day in working time by 
Minnesota farmers has taken place at a time 
when city laboring men had reduced their hours 
of labor by about two hours. Moreover, the 
farmer’s compensation per hour is now only 
about 40 per cent greater than before the war, 
whereas the city man’s compensation per hour 
is more than twice as much as before the war. 

It is time that both city business men and 
city laboring men, especially those in the east, 
had burned into their souls just what it is the 
farmer has been up against during the past 
four vears. Most of all, it is necessary that 
these people come to realize that they are going 
to have some troubles themselves if they don’t 
sooner or later work out some plan of giving 
the farmer a square deal, 


AIDING THE CO-OPERATIVES 

REPR ESENTATIVE Dickinson, of ‘Towa, 

has introduced a bill in congress that pro- 
vides the sort of federal assistance to co-opera- 
tives that the co-operatives themselves want. 
Instead of entrusting excessive regulatory pow- 
ers to a group of hand-picked associations, as 
is provided in the Williams bill, the Dickinson 
plan gives to the co-operatives themselves con- 
trol of a marketing board that is designed to 
work with the Bureau of Agricultural Eeonom- 
ies of the Department of Agriculture in fur- 
thering co-operation. This board would be 
made up of five members consisting of the see- 
retary of agriculture and four men nominated 
by the co-operatives. If congress really wants 
to aid co-operation, this is the bill to put thru. 





APPRAISING THE GRAIN MARKETING 
COMPANY PROPERTY 
ACCORDING to the Kansas City Star, the 

Armour, Rosenbaum, ete., properties have 
finally been appraised at a little over $17,- 
000,000, but the Grain Marketing Company is 
going to have the privilege of buying the prop- 
erties for $16,400,000. If the Grain Marketing 
Company is a co-operative concern, it is right 
to expect now that certain information should 
become promptly available. Just what methods 
were used in making the appraisal? Just what 
value has been placed on the Armour A and B 
elevators, andwhat value on the lease for the 
Northwestern elevator? An itemized statement 
of the values placed on the different properties 
should be in the hands of every farmer who is 
asked to buy stock. 





LET’S HAVE THE FACTS 

MYERS at Ames and Coverdale at Fort 

Dodge recently tried to explain away the 
damaging Livingston report on the grain mer- 
ger by saying that Livingston had been speci- 
fically instructed to find out only the bad 
points. We have reason to believe that this 
claim of Coverdale and Myers is not true. Will 
they kindly prove the truth of their statements 
either by a letter from Mr. Livingston or by a 
copy of instructions given to Mr. Livingston 
last May? , 


ODDS AND ENDS 


A year ago I was a great radio enthusiast 
for a time till I found out it interfered too 
much with the evening reading. However, 
every week or so I tune in because it is decid- 
edly worth while to know the general character 
of the stuff which is being put on the air. 
Not long ago, as I was fishing around, I 
switched from a basketball game at Kansas 
University into the middle of an agricultural 
talk, and this is the sum and substance of what 
I heard: 

“‘There will always be a demand for food 
products; if not here, then elsewhere. Thirty 
million people have starved to death in Europe 
since the war. There will be a greater demand 
for food products in the near future than there 
ever has been. Land prices are beginning to 
pick up. Land is worth $500 an aere in parts 
of New Zealand now, and if that is the ease, 
what should good cern belt land be worth ?”’ 

The depression of the past four years was 
admitted in words, but apparently it had never 
penetrated the spirit of the speaker. He in- 
ferred that the depression was now over and 
the corn belt farmer was rapidly coming into 
his own. He contrasted corn selling above a 
dollar a bushel now with the 30-eent eorn in 
late 1921. The idea that the volume-of agri- 
cultural production should ever be intelligent- 
lv guided to meet the demand, was dismissed 
as something altogether visionary. This man’s 
conception of the agricultural situation was so 
altogether different in many ways from my 
own that I listened fascinated and was not 
altogether astonished when he finished to dis- 
cover that he is connected with one of our agri- 
cultural colleges. 


Not only the agricultural colleges, but all 
of us have failed in mapping out a program 
for building a fine agricultural civilization. 
True, the colleges have done wonderful work 
in discovering new. varieties of oats and better 
rations for hogs. Probably they have increased 
the efficiency of the average farmer ten or fif- 
ten per cent. The extension people have been 
doing some splendid work in several of our 
corn belt states looking toward building up a 
rural culture. The debates fostered by the 
Ames people have been a fine thing, and also 
the home demonstration work. And yet some- 
how it seems that the work of all of us has 
been dreadfully superficial. We have touched 
a few high points here and there, but have not 
yet laid even the foundation on which can be 
built a satisfactory farm civilization. Our 
thinking has been too much clouded by other 
interests. One man, because of certain rela- 
tionships, can’t think straight on Jand prob- 
lems; another man, because of certain other 
things, can’t think straight on problems involv- 
ing bankers or packers.. We are all of us too 
unsettled and still too much of the opinion that 
we shall make a big stake by buying land or 
something else real cheap some day and then 
selling it a lot higher later on. And while those 
of us who are supposed to be in positions in- 
volving a certain®amount of responsibility to- 
ward agriculture are floundering around, the 
man out on the land is having a dreadfully 
hard time. Things are improving, of course, 
and there is a strong probability that the next 
two years will be a welcome contrast to the 
past four. Just the same, I can’t help but get 
a little tired of the perpetual optimism which 
fails to see that, with other lines of industry 
organized and fighting for their own advance- 
ment, the farmer must do the same if he ex- 
pects to achieve any permanent benefit. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





About the worst place a farmer can invest his 
surplus money is in some business which he knows 
nothing about, is too old to learn, and can not in 
any way control.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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CLOVER’S JOB IN THE ROTATION 


The Ways in Which Clover Helps to Produce Larger Corn Crops 


DOZEN years ago the clover seedings on 

Walden Farm had become a gamble and 

eorn yields were averaging less than fifty 
bushels. The problems of soil fertility looked 
serious then. At the Ames short course in 
1912 I happened to hear Doctor Hopkins, of 
Tilinois, explain why clover, phosphate and 
lime are essential to a permanently profitable 
agriculture. I went home and took the first 
step, which was to arrange the fields for a sys- 
tematic rotation. 


The Rotation Used on Walden Farm 


Two hundred acres on Walden Farm have 
been put into a regular four-year rotation of 
corn, corn, oats, clover, and on the remaining 
one hundred acres in cultivation some substi- 
tuting is done with soybeans, alfalfa and pas- 
ture. About half the farm is in corn, one- 
fourth in small grain, and one-fourth in le- 
gumes. This is an economical arrangement 
from the standpoint of distributing labor, sup- 
plying home-grown feeds, and perhaps most im- 
portant of all, keeping the soil in condition for 
improved yields. A good deal of the clover in 
recent years has been plowed under as green 
manure. In several fields the entire crop has 
been left uncut and even in the pasture a con- 
siderable second growth and residue is left to 
plow under. 

Clay loam soil, such as I have, is made up 
of very small particles. If not lightened by 
vegetable matter these tiny bits of clay pack 
together in an almost solid mass. Such a soil 
when in this condition does not admit air. In 
that case the bacteria which put plant food into 
forms useful to grain crops can not function. 
Finely subdivided parts of vegetable matter 
when spread out among the soil particles not 
only help the work of soil bacteria but also help 
hold the soil water. 

The mellowing effect of clover is not limited 
to the six or seven inches of plowed soil. For 
crop production the condition of the subsoil is 


CANADIANS CHECK UP ON BACON TYPE 


Bop Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


possibly more important than the surface soil. 
If the corn roots are encouraged to stay in the 
cultivated ground, they are easily dried and the 
result is firing. Clover is a deep-rooted plant 
and the needle-like roots dig deeply into the 
lower clay, forming holes which later act as 
wells or reservoirs for the soil water. Also the 


‘decaying clover roots, after the crown of the 


plant has been killed by plowing, form a deep- 
seated food supply which the corn roots will 
follow. 

By means of the colonies of bacteria in the 
root nodules, clover has the power of taking ni- 
trogen from the air and converting it into or- 
ganic compounds which can in turn be used 
by corn. Taking place in the field, this process 
of taking nitrogen fertilizer from the air does 
not require the power of a Muscle Shoals nor 
railroad charges for hauling freight. This 


service of clover, however, tho of first import-. 


ance in secring good corn yields, is not the 
only chemical process that relates to corn. 

Plants vary in their capacity to absorb min- 
erals’'and use them in their stems, leaves and 
seeds. A thousand pounds of clover hay con- 
tains one and a half times as much phosphorus 
as shelled corn and seventy times as much eal- 
cium. Therefore when the clover is fed back 
to the soil as decaying vegetable matter, the 
essential phosphorus and .lime are easily and 
quickly available to the following crops of corn 
and oats which are less active in absorbing 
minerals, 


Bacteria Feeding on the Fibers 


Another cycle of chemical transformations is 
set up by bacteria feeding on the fibers of 
plowed-under clover. This action is sufficiently 
strong to dissolve limited quantities of potas- 
sium, lime and phosphorus. The soil solution 
thus containing mineral and vegetable com- 
pounds spreads out in a thin film about the soil 


particles and upon coming into contact 
plant roots is absorbed. ; 

In my trials with phosphate fertilizer, ¢ 
first and most easily seen evidence of its y 
fulness was on the clover. Last spring the f 
tilized clover was about six inches taller 4 
the untreated. The same was true in anof 
field in a previous trial. My soil, like 
corn belt soils, is short of phosphorus. 
since clover seems to have more power tog 
the phosphorus into usable forms than the gy 
crops have, I am preparing to spread Tenneg 
raw rock phosphate on all my oats ground { 
spring when the seeding is done. In ordey 
get a thoro utilization of the rock phosphate; 
may conveniently be spread upon the oats geet 
bed, where it has an opportunity to feed 4 
clover for a year and a half before the elg 
is plowed under for corn. 


Plow Under a Crop of Soybeans 


is 


On Walden Farm, lime has not materi 
improved the clover tho the soil is natu 
quite sour. Acidity may be due to a variety, 
causes. Where lime is present in combinath 
with certain other minerals, it may not be ff 
to correct acidity, but may be present in g 
ficient quantity to feed clover. If I had a fig 
that was especially inhospitable to clover, | 
would plow under a erop of soybeans. 
would start the process of decaying veget 
matter whereby the soil bacteria could begig 
their work, and this would also put the grou 
into good physical condition. Beans, however 
are not deep rooted. Lime, of course, will} 
necessary eventually on my land, and has a 
ready been used to advantage on alfalfa. 

The increase of 30 per cent in corn yieldl 
following the use of clover on Walden Fart 
has been evidence to me that Doctor Hopkin 
was right in making clover an essential patt 
of the crop rotation. And I also think th 
he was right in urging the use of raw 
phosphate and lime. 


Province Competitions Show Farmers How to Pick Good Bacon Hogs 


ANADIAN swine breeders are now apply- 
ing the register of merit idea to their 
swine breeding activities, in an effort to 


improve their type of bacon hog. During the 
fall of 1924, bacon hog competitions were held 
at five different points in the Dominion of 
Canada, as a result of the co-operation of the 
Dominion Livestock Branch, the Canadian 
Swine Breeders’ Association, the provincial 
departments of agriculture and the agricul- 
tural colleges. At each of these competitions 
breeders of bacon hogs entered pairs of pigs 
of market weight. The pigs were judged alive 
and were then slaughtered and judged in the 
dressed careass form. 


Adaptation of Danish Register of Merit 


The plan of the competitions was an adapta- 
tion of the Danish register 6f merit, in which 
litters are sent from many herds to an experi- 
ment station, where they are fed out and 
slaughtered and compared as to quality of meat 
and feed requirements for gains. The pigs in 
the Canadian contests were not fed under iden- 
tical conditions, but were taken from the farms 
where they were produced. The Canadian plan 
is similar in some respects to the register of 
merit which has been approved in Iowa and 
which many Iowa livestock men hope will soon 
be a reality for the swine breeders of the state. 

The two-day bacon hog demonstration held 
at MacDonald College, in Quebec, was typical 
of the series held thruout the Dominion of 
Canada. At the Quebec meeting, seventeen 
pairs of bacon hogs from seventeen different 
purebred sows, all from Quebec herds, entered 
into the competition. The Canadian Swine 


Breeders’ Association gave $200 in prizes for 
the live hog competition, while the Dominion 
Livestock Branch contributed a like amount 
for the dressed carcass competition. 

The live pigs were judged by a committee 


composed of three well-qualified judges from. 


the agricultural schools. Points of type were 
explained in making the placings on the ani- 
mals, and the visiting breeders were afforded 
an opportunity to discuss the awards. 

On the second day of the contest, the dressed 
careasses were judged, resulting jin some 
changes in the standing of the pairs of pigs. 
One pair of pigs, marked down when alive as 
being overweight, were found to be more de- 
sirable when dressed than several other pairs 
which killed out too thin. Anoffier pair which 
stood high in the live elass, failed to realize 
in ecareass form the excellent type which it 
apparently had shown when.alive. Some pairs 
of good outward conformation fell down when 
it came to the carcass comparison because they 
lacked in finish and were deficient in the 
firmness of fat that is desired in a market ba- 
con ecareass. The eareasses given the highest 
ratings of any shown were those with deep, 
smooth sides and a covering of about one and 
one-half inches of fat along the back. 


Farmers Learn Lessons in Bacon Type 


Breeders and farmers who witnessed these 
bacon hog demonstrations received an impres- 
sion—some of them for the first time—of what 
a correct bacon hog eareass should look like. 
Some of these men found that their own hogs 
were too heavy in the jowl and the ham, or 
perhaps that they were too shallow in the body. 


4 


The competitions demonstrated very effee 
ively the relation which certain outward poi 
of type have toward a desirable carcass. Vil 
itors to the contests saw the meaning of lengf 
depth, finish, size of bone and other factom 
as they affect the value of the carcass wha 
dressed. 
The pigs in these.competitions were not, @ 
under the Danish plan, fed the same feed undef 
identical conditions. Information as to age ala 
gains was available, however, on many of tf 
pairs, and wide variation as to age and gail 
was noted. One pen that ranked close to & 
top, both alive and dressed, was still under 
months, altho the average for pigs of the com 
peting weight was full seven months, and some 
low ranking pairs were as high as ten mon 
of age. Some pairs had gained 16 pounds# 
week, while others had made but 8 to 10. beg 
competition revealed wide differences in eat 
ness of maturity and economy of production ® 


the entries. ‘ 
Demonstrations Were of Much Value 7 


Canadian livestock authorities are convin® 
that the bacon hog: demonstrations were ™ 
much value in affording breeders of bat 
hogs an opportunity to check up on the mem 
of their hogs and in unifying the ideas of 
producers as to the desirable types of # 
hog and careass. A great many farmers,’ 
addition to those who had hogs entered 
competition, benefited from the contests. ™ 
Canadian livestock men expect to see an ™ 
provement in the quality of bacon hogs WH 
keted in the future from the territories ¥ 
these demonstrations were held. 
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A NEBRASKA FARM BOY ABROAD 


Emma of Holland—Learning to Talk Dutch 


By Francis A. Flood 








HEN Jim Wilson and I were In these post-bellum days, pass- 





* 3 in Alaska, two years before _~ ports are one of the supreme nui- 
er, fi this European trip, we met 3 sances of travel in Europe, especial- 
its yuma wonderful girl whom we called ly when they have to be visaed at 

skookum Kate, and with whom we every little international boundary, 


the ( 
oY th + 
ang ce 


at $10 per vise. 
Three days before we were to 
leave for Denmark, via Germany, I 


both fell desperately in love during 
the two or three weeks that our jour- 
mevings threw us together. I de- 





ribed in a letter to one of my more 
particular friends in the States how 
the charms of this delightful maiden 
had completely captivated me—but 
he page that mentioned that Skook 
was only ten years old was misplaced 
komehow and didn’t get ineluded in 
the letter. It was most unfortunate, 
mt that was two years ago. 

“Bmma’’ was a champion Hol- 
sein cow that was proudly exhibit- 
ed for our approval in the Zuider 
Yee country in Holland. She had a 
record of 53,000 pounds of milk in three sue* 
gssive ‘years and was an exceptional cow in 
every respect. Every member of the editorial 
party took at least two pictures of this great 
ew, as she was pointed, out to represent almost 
the exact type for which the Dutch breeders 
were working. 

Mr. Shoup, of the American consulate in 
Berlin, had joined our party in Holland and 
had traveled with us to Denmark. Then he hur- 
ried back to his office in Berlin to map out our 
poute thru Germany and Switzerland. When 
we reached Berlin a few days later, he and 
his young wife invited us out to their home for 
areal American-made dinner, and during the 
evening someone mentioned ‘‘Emma.’’ 

“Say, Emma certainly was a wonder, wasn’t 
the?’ exclaimed the voung Mr. Shoup, enthusi- 
astically, altho in subdued tones, so that he 
would not detract from the effect of his wife’s 
piano concert. I thought I noticed that Mrs. 
Shoup missed a few notes at tHat. 

“She surely was!’’ agreed Colonel Cobb, 
heartily. 

“Did you get a good pieture of her?’’ Shoup 
pursued eagerly. ‘‘I took two myself, but they 
didn’t turn out very well. I sure want to have 
agood picture of Emma. She was a wonder!’’ 

“Well, yes, I took that one when you were 
holding her.’ From the twinkle in the colonel’s 
eye, I believe he had noticed that ‘‘ Flow Gently 
Sweet Afton’’ was splashing along over rapids 
and cataracts. ‘‘ You want one that will show 

r shape, don’t you?’’ And so the colonel 
Went on until finally Sweet Afton fell over a 
ig high dam and Mrs. Shoup turned around— 
Without saying a word, however. 


The Doctor Rose Nobly to the Occasion 


It was a bit awkward for a moment, but the 
good old doctor rose nobly to the occasion. 
Emma was a cow, you see, Mrs. Shoup—a 
thampion Holstein that we 


the Champion Dutch Cow 


less about Holstein cows. She had heard all 
about Emma before anyway—but she didn’t 
see any use in furnishing good musie when her 
farmer guests insisted on talking about old 
cows. 

Most of the cows in Holland are the Holstein 
and Dutch Belted. We visited the farm of C. 
Neefje, near the Haarlem Lake area, which was 
supposed to be typical of a Holland dairy farm. 
The cows are kept on pasture during the sum- 
mre months and never go inside the stable. 
iThere were rugs on the barn floor, lace curtains 
at the windows, and valuable old Delft plates 
placed around the stalls for ornament. The 
servants sleep in little alcoves opening onto the 
stalls. Everything was painfully clean. 


Even the People Were Scrubbed 


Tn the Holland cities, we had observed that 
everything is scrubbed, except the people, but 
it seemed that in the country even the people 
were scrubbed. The house and cheese factory 
and barn were all together, anc each part was 
as clean as the rest. 

At the time of our visit, Mr. Neefje was 
milking seventeen Holstein cows on his farm. 
These cows averaged about 7,000. pounds of 
milk each, and it was practically all made into 
Gouda cheese, for this was in the Gouda dis- 
trict. In this district about 90 per cent of all 
the milk is made into this particular variety of 
cheese under government supervision and reg- 
ular inspection, altho each maker also stamps 
on the cheese his own individual label and 
number. 

During the summer, Mr. Neefje was making 
four of these huge Gouda cheeses per day, each 
one weighing about eighty pounds. They are 
cured for four weeks, the process including fre- 
quent rinsing in salt water. A good Gouda 
cheese must cure for at least six more weeks in 
cool storage before it is considered fit to eat. 


“Emma,” 








faw down in Holland. She 
Was a record holder and a 
really good cow.’’ The doc- 
raved on. 
The mischievous colonel 
n slyly complimented 
doctor on his presence 
mind in saying that 
mma was a cow—slyly, 
t loudly enough for Mrs. 
up to hear. This only 
Sperated to confirm any 
Sspicions that the lady 
Might already have had in 
Tegard to the nature of 
mma, and it horrified the 
ttor to think that he was 
ing made to appear as an 
¥ in double dealing, to 
t the erring hus- 





Up eared nothing about 


, tlie truth was that Mrs. 
Da Emmas, apd much 


tes hh lll 


A Milk Wagon on One of the Highways of Holland 


happened to think that I had not se- 
cured a German nor a Danish vise 
for my passport, and I knew that 
without it I would be put off the 
train at the boundary and sent. back 
after one. Every other member of 
the party except me had attended 
to this detail. When I made: this 
discovery, we had just left Amster- 
dam for a two-day trip to the other 
side of the Zuider Zee, and we were 
on a train headed north. We would 
be back in Amsterdam the following 
afternoon-—but there is no German consulate in 


_Amsterdam ; IT would have to go to Rotterdam, 


which was in ‘exactly the opposite direction 
from the way our train was going. 

Mr. Bertholt, our guide, advised me to get 
off the train at Zwolle, the next big town, catch 
the first train back to Rotterdam, get my vises, 
and then go to Amsterdam and wait for my 
friends to come on the following day. He 
taught me one word of the Dutch language, 
which sounded like ‘‘Doorhandt,’’ and which 
means ‘‘direct’’ or ‘‘without change,’’ and 
then explained the kind of a railroad ticket 
that I held. 

We had bought ‘‘Vacantiekaart’’ tickets, he 
explained to me, which had cost us seven and a 
half guilders each, or about $2.75, which en- 
titled the holder to ride anywhere in Holland 
just as long as he held the ticket and eared to 
ride. The tickets are not taken up until one 
leaves the depot, and until it is taken up it is 
good on any train, in any direction, anywhere 
in Holland. I could get off the train at Zwolle 
and if t did not leave the depot in the mean- 
time, I could ride right back to Amsterdam, 
from where T had just come, or could go to 
Rotterdam or any other place. Holland is so 
small that one can’t ride very far anyway. 

Very well, I had my Vacantiekaart and I 
knew my Dutch perfectly—my one word of it— 
and armed with this equipment I bade my 
friends good-bye at Zwolle, to spend two days 
running all over Holland and hunting up Dan- 
ish and German consuls, without even the 
friendly doctor to lend me moral support? 


Inquired of Every Uniformed Man 


I stood around the station platform and in- 
quired ‘‘Rotterdam @porkandt?’’ as noneha- 
lantly but as intelligently as I could, of every 
uniformed man, whenever a train pullgd into 
the depot—and there were many. They inva- 

riably said something to 
me—which I appreciated, 
even tho I didn’t know 
what. it was. 

Finally | boarded a train 
and rode grandly out of 
town until the conductor 
came thru and refused to 
honor my ticket. I couldn’t 
explain it to him. A friend- 
ly Dutch sea captain who 
knew a few words of Eng- 
lish interceded in my be- 
half and induced the eon- 
ductor to compromise .and 
let me ride as far as 
Utrecht. He put me off at 
Utrecht and the station 
master there put me on 
another train. This was a 
real ‘‘doorhandter’’ and 
took me to Rotterdam. 

With the aid of a few po- 
licemen and a_ specially 
(Concluded on page 15) 














ICKING the right market is one of the re- 
P sponsibilities that falls upon the shoulders 

of the manager of a co-operative shipping 
association. The managers of several lowa as- 
sociations have risen nobly to the responsibility 
and their selection of markets has brought re- 
suits that have been distinetly profitable to the 
shippers. 

In 1922 the officials of the shipping associa- 
tion at Malcom, Iowa, decided that some of the 
eastern markets offered a more profitable out- 
let for light-weight hogs than did the western 
markets. Buffalo was selected as a promising 
market for light hogs weighing from 160 to 200 
pounds. During 1923 and the first seven 
months of 1924, a total of 38 shipments were 
made from Malcom to the Producers’ Comiis- 
sion Company at Buffalo. A comparison of 
the prices and marketing expenses at Buffalo 
and Chicago during this period shows that the 
selection of the eastern market was well worth 
while for members of the Malcom association. 

During the nineteen months in which these 
shipments were made, light hogs weighing 
around 180 pounds sold for an average of $8.34 
per ewt. at the Buffalo market. The average 
price on the same grade of hogs at Chicago 
during this period was $7.56. There was thus 
a price differential of 78 cents per hundred in 
favor of Buffalo. Occasionally the difference 
ran as high as a dollar or more in favor of Buf- 
falo, while in no case was it less than 56 cents. 


An Average Shrink of 1.6 Pounds 


From this price advantage credited to Buf- 
falo must be subtracted the extra expense in- 
volved in shipping to Buffalo as against Chi- 
eago. The freight rate from Maleom to Chi- 
eago was 32.5 cents per hundred, while from 
Maleom to Buffalo the freight amounted to 64 
eents. The extra freight to be charged against 
the Buffalo shipments was therefore 31.5 cents 
on each one hundred pounds. Owing to careful 
handling before and after shipping, the hogs 
almost universally arrived at Buffalo with a 
light shrink. <A few, in fact, got there with no 
shrink or even a slight gain. Thirty of the ship- 


CONGRESS IN JAM ON FARM RELIEF QUESTION 


PICKING THE PROFITABLE MARKET 


Shipping Association Managers Find That It Pays to Compare Markets 


ments, however, averaged a shrink of 1.6 
pounds per hundred, and this figure was used 
as the expense item. Figuring it at the Buffalo 
price of $8.34, the shrink charge amounted to 
13.3 cents per hundred. Many shipments went 
thru to Buffalo with feed costs of $4 to $5. To 
be conservative, however, the association has 
put this item at $8 per car, which amounts to 
about 3 cents per hundred. The difference in 
insurance rates between Malcom to Chicago and 
Maleom to Buffalo amounts to 3 cents a head, 
or 1.5 cents .per hundred, assuming 200-pound 
hogs to be the average. 


Handsome Premium on Every Car 


The sum of these items which represent the 
extra expense on a shipment to Buffalo as com- 
pared with a shipment to Chicago, was 49.3 
cents per hundred. Since the market price mar- 
gin in favor of Buffalo averaged 78 cents dur- 
ing the period considered, the average net mar- 
gin in favor of the eastern market was thus 
28.7 cents on each hundred pounds. On a dou- 
ble-deck car of 27,000 pounds the actual net 
margin per ear in favor of the Buffalo market 
was $77.49, In one month (September, 1923) 
this margin ran as high as $215 per car, while 
in other months it was only $18. At any time 
during this nineteen months’ period, however, 
the Buffalo market paid a handsome premium 
on every car of light hogs sent from Malcom. 

Karly last year several Iowa associations ex- 
perimented with Cleveland as a market for hog 
shipments. During the five months of February 
to June, inclusive, shipments of hogs to the 
Cleveland market were made from the associa- 
tions at Lake City, Ladora and Clarion. Dur- 
ing this period, prices on Cleveland mixed 
weights ranged from. $7.51 to $7.88 per hun- 
dred. Prices on corresponding grades at Chi- 
cago during this time ranged from $7 to $7.36 
per hundredweight. The price advantage at 
Cleveland varied each month 42 to 66 cents per 
hundredweight. The lower figure is for June, 
1924, and it was insufficient to pay the extra 
expense incurred by shipping to Cleveland. In 
each of the other four months, however, the 
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Cleveland shipments returned the shippers il " 
more money than if they had gone to Chicago, HM} towa 

The difference in freight rate on these ship ¥| of ec 
ments was 27 cents per hundred. Shrink on §j a] some 
shipments averaged 2:15 pounds per hundred, @} mark 
At $7.76 per hundred, the average Cleveland @} rick. 
price for the five months, the shrink charge 1. “a 

n 


amounted to 16.67 cents per hundred. Extra” 
feed costs were figured at 3 cents per hundred} 
and insurance was put at 1.5 cents per hup. 


dred. The total extra expense involved in ship: BOF’ 


: ; : 2% chai 

ping to Cleveland in preference to Chicago wag” i ons 
in 

48.17 cents on each hundred pounds. ai towr ki 

Comparisons with the price margins reveal Bont tim 


that in four of the five months the Cleveland 
market offered a premium ranging from $10 to) 
$48 on every car of 27,000 pounds. In one 
month the Cleveland shipments showed a logg! 
of $20 as compared to the returns they would 
have brought at Chicago. : 

One reason for the favorable showing of these’ 95,000 | 
eastern markets was the light shrinks. The ag. ined an 
sociation managers, however, did not specially By yield 
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select light shrinking ears for their figures, but @ results: 
used the data on all shipments made. As a rule Jian an 
the hogs from these long shipments were held q strain | 


day hefore being sold, in order to give them under 
time for rest and proper fills. While the hold. §* © 


ing sometimes resulted in. putting the ship.” ti 
ments on a market lower than on the day they _ ies 


arrived, it was in most cases satisfactory be | Sspec! 
: : , ‘ Bespecia 
cause of the light shrink and the improved Bi thre 


showing of the hogs. able fe 
i 
Watch All the Markets Instead of One _. : 
Prices at the eastern markets vary just as af @ yields | 
Chicago and other western points, and all ship. 
ments to eastern points can not be expected to Durit 


prove uniformly successful. The results of these lowa t 
shipments by Iowa associations demonstrate fr ser 


however, that the association manager who gY 's 
watches all the markets instead of one, and who — able , 
knows relative prices and shipping costs, can ~ ie 
make his association considerably more money ¥ worth) 
than the manager who takes it for granted that @ qairy 1 
all shipments from his territory should go to @ are the 
the nearest large market. St, Par 
tinued 
ill-advi 
the di 
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Hearst and Sykes Urge Consideration of New McNary-Haugen Bill ves h 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—With the farm 

W bloe and the president’s commission 

at lorgerheads over agriculiural Jegis- 
lation, the chances for any effective action this 
session seem quite slim, The Williams bill 
seems to be in the diseard; a new measure, 
which was drafted under the direction of Chair- 
man Hageen and which deals with the commis- 
sion’s recommendations, is being considered ; 
80 is a co-operative marketing bill by Dickin- 
son, of Towa, which has the backing of some 
co-operatives. 

Just at the present moment, the nomina- 
tion of Jardine, of the Kansas State College, 
as the new secretary of agriculture, is getting 
more attention than legislation. An amusing 
and somewhat significan# incident connected 
with the announcement was that for a time 
no confirmation of the report of the selection 
of Jardine for the job could be secured except 
at the Department of Commerce. The White 
House was silent, but Secretary Hoover’s peo- 
ple geemed to be quite certain that Jardine 
had been named. A little later the official 
notification came out. 

Newspaper comment around Washington has 
been to the effect that the appointment of Jar- 
dine means the dominance of Hoover in the 
Department of Agriculture and the elimina- 
tion of all advocates of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill from the department. Frederick William 
Wile, a news writer who is in close contact with 
the Department of Commerce, writes: ‘‘Some 
significant changes in personnel may occur.”’ 


He then goes on to say: ‘‘Certain authorities 
of special significance at the White House in 
agricultural matters have long seented a quasi- 
radieal spirit at work in the department. This 
would be cheeked and disappear under a Jar- 
dine secretaryship.”’ 

**A quasi-radical spirit’’ is presumably the 
spirit inspiring anyone in the Department of 
Agriculture who shared with the late secre- 
tary, and most of the farm organization’ lead- 
ers of the country, the belief that for emer- 
geney purposes there might well be tried the 
experiment of subsidized exports, It is rather 
amusing to note that many of the folks who 
are in close touch with the Department of 
Commerce, and who label the MeNary-Haugen 
bill ‘‘quasi-radiealism,’’? were among those who 
saw nothing wrong in a ship subsidy to cer- 
tain commercial interests. 


Some Interesting News Divulged 


In connection with the secretaryship, two 
Towa men, C. E. Hearst, of the lowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, and A. Sykes, of the Pro- 
ducers’ Commission Company and the Corn 
Belt Meat Producers’ Association, divulged 
some interesting news. It seems that during 
the late campaign, when republicans were fear- 
ful that La Follette would earry Iowa, strong 
efforts were made to convince Iowa farmers 
that the policies of Henry C. Wallace would 
be carried on in the Department of Agriculture 
in the event of a republican victory at the polls. 
They were told that a man in sympathy with 


cows, 
o@ month: 

these policies would be selected for secretary, ae th 
and this promise came from very high quarters.” Be 
Naturally, lowa men feel that this promise has of + 
hardly been carried out by the appointment of | pointer 
Jardine. B g00d c 


Hearst and Sykes put up a strong argument Bijty, 1 
for the MeNary-Haugen bill before the house ment ¢ 
committee on agriculture. In addition, they de cows \ 
clared that Hoover was trying to dominate the@j hol. 1 


agricultural department and put in a strong® learne 
protest against subordinating agriculture to7 “ al 
commerce, Right now the odds seem to be Sb 
against the new MecNary-Haugen bill. Legis @§ pa, Pa 
 Jation dealing with co-operation is getting most ge; 1, 


of the attention. 

The conference report in regard to the 
Musele Shoals matter is due to come up son 
time this week. No details are available at th 
time, but reports are current that it is enon 
of a compromise measure to stand a goody 
chance of getting thru. Senator Norris amg 
his group, however, may be inclined to stage? 
a filibuster in order to defeat the measure 
it does not provide for adequate governmel® 
regulation. 4 

There appears to be a chance of a ‘‘truthe 
in-fabries’’ bill getting thru the senate this@ 
session, It provides that goods in which shod 
dy or cotton is woven will be so labeled that 
this fact will be made plain to any purchasef 
This is not the French bill, that some of tii 
leading farm organizations of the country hav@ 
been supporting, but is considered to be qui 
good. a 
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“FARM BUSINESS NOTES 


Items Gathered From the Short Course at Ames 
By CHARLES D. KIRKPATRICK . 
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The short course in farm management and farm business, held at 
lowa State College this winter, has been a marked success in a new field 
ef college work. Three courses of two weeks each were given; twenty 
some farmers attended each. Emphasis was laid on farm management, 
marketing and the business phases.of farming generally. Mr. Kirkpat- 
1 rick, a successful farmer himself, was called in as a sort of consulting 

specialist during one course. The accompanying items note some of the 
{ interesting features brought out during the sessions. 
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ROFESSOR BURNETT, who has 
I charge of the cereal breeding of 
the experiment station, has developed 
four kinds of oats, which at the pres- 
ent time are used in planting about 
ind Bone-half the oats crop of Iowa. From 
) to Mfive hundred replies by farmers all 
one mover the state, it is estimated that 26 
losym per cent of the crop is Iowa 103; 15 
ulgae per cent is Towar; 4 per cent is lowa 

8105, for rich land; and 1 per cent is 
the recently distributed Iogren. About 
95000 separate lots have been exam- 
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4% Bined and 2,500 strains have been given 
ly By yield test. The Iogren is giving good 
but results; this is a strain of Green Rus- 
ule Bsian and is a mid-season oat. Another 
dq @strain in the breeding plots has been 
em gunder observation for five years, and 
ld. @*° far has promised to be one of the 


i best yet developed. 
DP However, Professor Burnett is ad- 
ey Byising a more general use of barley, 
bes. especially this year, because it is ready 
ed Bio thresh before oats and so is avail- 
able for hog feed before any other 
grain crop. Barley also is a good 
Monurse crop for clover and ordinarily 
af (@ yields more feed per acre than oats. 





iD» 

to During the last three or four years 
asgiimiowa has become a dumping ground 
te," for scrub dairy cows. Professor Wea- 


ho @ Yer is anxious to promote the profit- 


ho- able breeding and feeding of dairy 

0 

an cows, but he regrets the reckless 
Bspending of millions of dollars for 

ey 4 worthless canners. Many so-called 


at Bdairy herds founded in recent months 
tO Bare the culls from the Milwaukee and 
St. Paul markets. Because of the con- 
tinned high prices of butterfat, many 
ill-advised farmers have rushed into 
the dairy business without proper 
equipment, suitable crop programs, or 
the necessary experience in handling 
cows. Furthermore, the butterfat mar- 
ket has declined sharply in recent 
Months, and at present the indications 
vy, pare that foreign competition will be 
"g, an increasing factor. 
as While emphasizing the importance 
of of liberal feeding, Professor Weaver 
pointed. out the folly of trying to crowd 
800d cows beyond their normal capac- 
nt ity. In a feeding trial at the experi- 
S6@ ment farm, stimulants were used. Four 
@-"@ Cows were given regular doses of alco- 
he hol. Like drunkards, these cows soon 
1g learned to expect the high ball, and 
@ 80t all excited in anticipation of it. 
But they soon let up on their milk flow 
and began to kick viciously. Three 
had to be disposed of, and the fourth 
still has a bad disposition. 





One of the neglected opportunities 
in marketing livestock was pointed out 
by Professor .Miller. Frequently, St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, etec., are in 
turn the highest markets, and a con- 
siderable proportion of the stock sold 
in a low market is reshipped to the 
higher markets. Local shipping asso- 
ciations or individual shippers thru 
county or other group organizations 
might well direct their shipments to the 
terminalswhich happened at that time 
to. be paying most for the particular 
grade of stock intended for sale. Some 
days 25 per cent of the animals sold in 
Chicago are later resold elsewhere and 
on certain grades the difference in 
price in the several markets is more 
than a dollar a hundred above the 
freight charges in transit. 





So long as horses continue to do the 
bulk of the farm work, there is occa- 
sion to look well to the double-trees 
on the plows. Professor Davidson 
pointed out the advantages of handling 
the horses in tandem teams. He is not 
expecting tractors to take the place of 
horses in cultivating corn, tho a few 
have twied it with some success. Even- 
tually more power will be used on our 
farms, Electric lights, electric mo- 
tors, automatic pumps, etec., will be 
used more generally, and it is impor- 
tant to choose them wisely. If advan- 
tage is taken of every opportunity, 
these conveniences can be installed at 
a very low expense. 

Only 7 per cent of the cultivated 
land in Iowa is in clover, and that in- 
cludes some meadows that are more 
timothy than clover, by quite a bit. 
Professor Hensen has found alfalfa 
and sweet clover almost entirely tak- 


ing the place of red clover in some of | 


the western counties. But over much 
of Iowa, clover is not doing well be- 
cause of acid scil conditions. This 
situation is an indication of some rad- 
ical changes in farm practice which 
are tiking place. The danger is that 
the soil humus will be exhausted, and 
soil building is a job that requires 
lots of time and attention. 

Skim-milk can be fed to chickens to 
excellent advantage. Professor Bitten- 
bender finds, however, that laying hens 
will not drink enough of it unless they 
are obliged to drink it instead of wa- 
ter. Skim-milk with the grain will 
about double the egg production, and 
is better than tankage in producing 
fertile eggs for hatching. 
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This Cou Willi Save You 
Time and Money— Mail It! 


Bo you a nickel for posts or build a rod 
of fence, get the facts about this improved Ankorite 
Steel Drive Post—the longest lived of all steel posts. 
The coupon will bring you valuable fence-building 
information. No obligation. 

























































STEEL DRIVE POSTS 


3 Types: “T’’, Capital “T”, Studded “T” 
3 Colors: Red, Green, Aluminum 


Prices Lower—Posts Better 


Ankorite prices are lowest in the history of the busi- 
ness. They cost you no more than good wood posts, and 
they save you from 10c to 15c per post in the cost 
of setting. They last from 5 to 6 times as long as an 
ordinary wood post; up-keep cost almost nothing. 


Double-Coated Asphaltum 
Base—Adds Years of Life 


This double protection gives you years of additional 
service without a cent of additional cost. The heavy coat 
of tough black asphaltum reaches well above the ground 
line, giving double protection where it is most needed. 


2 Other Exclusive Features 


Patented crimped anchor makes post easy to drive, hard 
to pull; holds it solid as a rock. Snap-on fastener en- 
ables you to string the wire in a fraction of the time 
required for any other steel or wood post. 


NOW—while you are planning your spring fenc- 
ing—is the time to get information a ices on 


Ankorite Steel Drive Posts. MAIL the COUPON. 


CALUMET STEEL COMPANY 
208-NS. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Railways Desire to 
Render Good Service 


HE railways are confronted with the necessity of handling in 1925 
a larger freight business than ever before. Past experience and 
present conditions indicate the nation is entering an era of prosperity 
and that demands for transportation service will largely increase year 
by year. Upon how the railways are able to meet these demands will 
depend the prosperity that can be enjoyed by farmers and other 


classes of people. 


The railways were returned to 
Private operation five years ago 
under the Transportation Act, 
which required them to be hon- 
estly, efficiently and economically 
managed and assured them, if 
they were so managed, the oppor- 
tunity to earn a “fair return” in 
order that they might be able to 
provide adequate transportation 
service. 


ARecord of Performance 


The railways cite their record 
of performance as proof that they 
have accepted in good faith, and 
given effect to the best of their 
ability to, the purposes of the 
‘Transportation Act. By the adop- 
tion of every possible economy 
they have largely reduced their 
operating expenses. Reductions of 
tates made since 1921 are saving 
the public about $700,000,000 a 
year. Reductions upon farm prod- 
ucts have been larger than on any 
other class of commodities, 

The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has held the railways en- 
titled to earn a return of 534 per 
cent on their valuation. The rail- 
ways since the Transportation 
Act was passed have earned only 
about two-thirds this much. Nev- 
ertheless, they have within the 
last two years been raising and 
investing new capital in locomo- 
tives, cars and other improve- 
ments at the rate of about one 
billion dollars a year. 

The results of this investment, and of 
fncreases in efficiency that have been 
made,arereflected intheimproved service 
rendered the shipping public. Within the 
last two years the railways have handled 
snore carloads of freight than ever before 
without “car shortages” or serious delays. 


Farmers Rendered 
Adequate Service 


There were large advances in the prices 
of grain in the latter part of 1924. The 
farmers desired to ship grain in unpre- 
cedented rapidity and volume to take 
advantage of these higher prices. A serious 
cer shortage would have caused them 
losses of many millions of dollars. There 
was no car shortage, but on the contrary 
in the months of August, September, 
October and November the railways 
promptly loaded and moved 1,133,000 
carloads of grain and grain products, an 
increase of 25 per cent over the same 
months of 1923. The railways had to 
solve equally difficult problems in han- 
dling the crops of fruits and vegetables 
requiring refrigerator cars. 

Such transportation service is of ines- 
timable value to producers and shippers. 


However large future increasesin business 
may be the railways desire to continue 
to render such service. They cannot do 
so unless allowed to earn a “fair return.” 


Situation of Western 
Railways 


While some western railways are pros- 
perous, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission expressly held in its decision in the 
western grain rate casein July, 1924, that 
the western roads as a whole were not 
earning a fair return. Their net operating 
income in 1923 was $88,500,000 less than 
in 1917, and was only 3.94 per cent om 
their property investment. In the first 
eleven months of 1924 it was only 3.827 
percent. Practically all the capital west- 
ern railways have invested in increased 
facilities since the war has been raised 
by borrowing and going more deeply inta 
debt. They cannot continue to raise new 
capital unless they are allowed to earm 
an adequate net return. 


Freight Rates on Farns 
Products 


One means which continues to be 
advocated for improving the condition of 
agriculture is a readjustment of freight 
rates that would involve a reduction of 
the rates on farm products, Only 71/4 per 
cent of the tonnage of eastern railways 
and only 914 per cent of the tonnage of 
southern railways consists of farm prod- 
ucts, while 21 per cent of the tonnage of 
western railways consists of farm prod- 
ucts. Therefore such a readjustment 
of rates would especially cripple western 
railways, upon which western farmers 
depend to get their products to market. 

Since special reductions of freight 
rates on farm products were first pro- 
posed there has been a revolution in the 
relation between freight rates and farm 
prices. The average freight rate of west- 
ern railwaysis only 37 per cent more than 
in 1913. The average wholesale price of 
all farm products, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, was 56.7 per cent 
higher in December, 1924, than in 1913. 
Between June 2 and December 30 the 
cash price of corn in Chicago increased 
from 771% cents to $1.28 a bushel and 
that of wheat from $1.10 to $1.88. Pres- 
ent relations between farm prices and 
freight rates of western railways afford no 
justification for special reductions of 
rates on farm products. 


What the Interstate 
a o_o 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
said in its decision in the western grain 
rate case last July: ‘‘There is serious 
doubt whether farmers would not in 
many instances lose more from impaired 
railway service than they could possibly 
gain from a reduction in rates, even if 
the farmers would get the entire benefit 
of any reduction made.” 

We solicit the co-operation of western 
farmers to enable western railways to 
furnish the transportation service the 
farmers require. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give the farmer 
authentic information about railroad matters. Any questions that you 
would like to ask will be cheerfully answered. Address: 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE — 


ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


Cc. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railroad, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
RALPH BUDD, President; 
Great Northern Railway, 
H. E, BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.; 
W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & North Western Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System, 
J. E. GORMAN, President; 
Chicago, RockIsland& Pacific Railway; 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & QuincyRailroad; 
S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railroad, 
Cc. E. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lincs. , 
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May or August Market for 
Cattle 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


“I have nineteeh head of medium 
quality white-face yearling steers 
which I bought at Kansas City in Oc 
tober which cost me $5.75 per hundred 
at home. They weigh 600 pounds and 
have gained 115 pounds to date. 
Should I rough these steers thru the 
rest of the winter and then carry them 
on grass thru the summer? Should I 
start feeding them in the early sum- 
mer for an August market? Or should 
I start feeding them in the near fu- 
ture for a May market? I have plenty 
of corn and about 500 bushels of sur- 
plus oats... What do you think the mar- 
ket price is likely to be on half fat 
steers in May? About what is the 
market likely to be on fat steers in 
August?” 

Making steers half fat for a May 
market is playing safe, whereas put- 
ting a lot of corn into steers to make 
them genuinely fat for an August mar- 
ket is gambling to a certain extent. Of 
course, a lot depends on the quality of 
the steers and just how much corn is 
put into them, but we would roughly 
estimate that half fat steers in May 
should sell pretty close to 9 cents. Our 
correspondent’s steers may be just a 
little light and not quite half fat by 
May, and we would not be at all sur- 
prised, therefore, if they sold just a lit- 
tle less than 9 cents even tho he 
pushes them along with all the corn 
they will take between now and the 
last of May. 


Probably there will be a great short- 
age of genuinely fat steers next Au- 
gust and we would not be at all sur- 
prised at that time if Chicago top went 
as high as $14 a hundred. It is rather 
doubtful if our correspondent’s steers 
will be in shape to sell for closer than 
$1.50 of the top by next August, even 
tho he feeds them all the corn they 
will take during the summer. 

If our correspondent decides to feed 
for a May market we urge him to feed 
at least 1.5 pounds of oil meal per 
steer daily. If he feeds for an August 
market we suggest that he feed the oil 
meal until the steers go on pasture, 
but that he depend on corn exclusively 
after the steers are put on pasture 
until about thirty days before the 
steers are marketed. At that time it 
may pay to start feeding a little oil 
meal again. 





Is Grimm Alfalfa Worth 
While? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Why is Grimm alfalfa so much 
higher in price than all the other va- 
rieties? Does it pay to sow Grimm al- 
falfa? Does it yield more to the acre?” 

Grimm alfalfa is a strain acclimat- 
ed for fifty years or so in Minnesota 
by an old German by the name of 
Grimm. All certified Grimm seed now 
in existence traces back definitely to 
the alfalfa as grown by Mr. Grimm. 
The extra expense of buying Grimm 
seed and keeping up the papers prov- 
ing it to be Grimm accourtts: largely 
for the fact that Grimm seed sells 
twice as high as other alfalfa @eed. 
On the other hand, Grimm alfalfa 
when grown in the corn belt, is defi- 
nitely hardier than common Kansas 
or Nebraska alfalfa. On the average 
in. northern Iowa Grimm alfalfa will 
last four or five years under condi- 
tions where ordinary alfalfa will only 
last two or three years. Moreover, it 
will stand pasturing better than ordi- 
nary alfalfa. Under conditions where 
ordinary alfalfa does not winter kill, 
there is very little difference in the 
yield, altho we have occasionally seen 
fields where common alfalfa winter 


yielded fully 20 per cent more 

the common alfalfa. From centr 
Iowa north we believe that the ext 
investment in the Grimm seed is worth 


while and that it is better to drif’ 


in ten pounds of Grimm seed on a wel 
prepared seed bed rather than tweg 
pounds of common seed. 





Feeding a Calf for the Calf Chib 


A Minnesota boy writes: 


“T am feeding a calf born in Jy 7, 
1924, so as to get the best results By 
This calf is ing 


September of 1925. 
calf club and I would like to know 


best ration.” pe 


First, this calf should be given alf 


the corn it will eat every day. To 
start with perhaps four pounds of cor 
will be enough but the ration can bg 
rapidly increased until the calf will bg 


eating ten, twelve or even a little more 
corn every day. 
going off feed at any time it might be 
well to substitute a little bran or oatg 
for part of the corn. In the case of 
calves being fed for market it usually” 


doesn’t pay to feed much of either 
bran or oats, but in the case of calveg | 
being finished for a show, it often’ 


times pays to use some bran and oatg 


to keep the animal from going off feed, ; 
{n addition to the corn it is decidedly — 


worth while to feed two pounds of oif 
meal every day. The oil meal im 
creases and cheapens the gains some 
what and gives the hair an extra glosg 
which is decidedly worth while from 


the standpoint of either the market or © 


the show ring. For hay the best 
thing is either clover or alfalfa fed at 
the rate of five to ten pounds daily 
or what the calf will clean up in good 
shape. 





Corn vs. Oats for Hogs 
An Iowa correspondent writes: | 
“I am feeding sixty-five fall pigs, 
weighing around 100 pounds. Corn ig 
$1.10 to $1.25 per bushel, oats 52 cents 
and tankage $65 a ton, Could I feed 


oats to my hogs in connection with | 


corn, or should I sell my oats and buy 
corn with the proceeds? If I feed the 
cats, would it pay to grind them?” 
The bulk of the experiments indb- 
cate that for fattening hogs a bushel 
of oats has only about 40 per cent as 
much value as a bushel of corn. 


they may be worth about half as much 
per bushel as corn. Grinding oats 


helps a little, but it is doubtful if © 


helps enough to pay for the cost of 
grinding. With fall pigs weighing 100” 
pounds, we would suggest feeding. 
about one-half to a pound of oats per 
head daily for a month or so. With 
corn at $1.10, however, and oats at 5% 
cents, we would depend for the most 
part on corn and tankage. 





Seeding Barley With Oats 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of seeding some hat 
ley this year for hog feed and am Wom” 
dering how it would be to seed some” 
Oderbrucker barley with Iowa 108 
oats. Would they ripen at the sa 
time? Will the mixture of oats and 


barley yield more than barley alonet! 
We understand from some expel” 


ments conducted in southern Ontarid, 
which has a climate not greatly differ 
ent from northern Iowa, that a mixture” 
of oats and barley yielded more fe@e” 
per acre than barley alone. The Oder 
brucker barley and the Iowa 103 oa 
should ripen sufficiently close to 
same time to work all right. 
would suggest seeding about 
bushel of oats and six pecks of bar 
The mixture, when ground, show 


make splendid hog feed. ph 


tee 68 


If it shows signs of. 


For — 
growing hogs and for breeding stock, © 





Questions and Answers |} 


killed just enough so that the Grimg ‘ 
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The Million Dollar Motor of the 
Car for the Millions 


More than a million dollars’ worth of special machinery, tools and equipment is used exclus- 
ively in the production of the new Star Motor— the highest grade motor in a low-priced car. 
No motor car is any better than its motor, therefore supremacy in motor quality insures super- 
ior satisfaction to owners. 4 

To appreciate fully the numerous points of superiority of this motor it must be seen and operated 
in a Star Car. 

Ask the nearest Star Dealer to show you the Star Car and demonstrate it. Check the following 
features of the new Star Motor against all other motors, either in the low or high-priced fields; 
then you will realize the Star Motor’s exceptional value. Ride behind it and your anticipations 
of unusual efficiency will be more than met. 


Outstanding Points of Star Superiorty 


Honed Cylinders Bronze Bushed Rods Double Adjustment Carburetor Hot Spot Manifold 

Lapped Piston Pins Mirror Finished Bearings Vacuum Fuel Feed Removable Valve Guides 

Silent Chain Drive Forced Feed Lubrication | Gas Tank at Rear 100% Machined Fly Wheel 
Aluminum Alloy Pistons Fitted to one ten-thousandth of an inch 


, STAR CAR PRICES—f. 0. b. Lansing, Mich. 
Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-door Sedan $750 4-door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 


DURANT MOTORS INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. LANSING, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL, . TORONTO, ONT. 
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Will Double 
the Value of 


Your Car — 


Now you can make your car work all winter 
and spring—regardless of road and weather! Just 
equip with. Firestone full-size balloons. Thou- 
sands of busy farmers now ride on these big 
low-pressure tires— without worry about the 
road ahead. They are built flexible and strong 
by Firestone Gum- Dipping and will give you a 
new idea of comfort — smooth the ruts — absorb 
vibration and make driving trouble-free. 


What’s more, you'll find them the most eco- 
nomical tires you ever used. 


Let a Firestone dealer make the changeover 


for you. 


Prices are reasonable, and he will give 


you liberal allowance on your old tires. 


restone Z 


The Standard of 
Low Pressure Cords 
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With the EAGLE in Minnesota 


ORE and more careful farm- 
ers throughout the country 
are using Eagle White Lead to 
increase the value and the beauty 
of their farms. The very extensive 
buildings of the H. Schroeder 
Dairy Company near St. Paul, 
Minnesota, were first painted 
with Eagle in 1922, when they 
were built. This Spring 
Eagle is to cover them 
again, because the H. 
Schroeder Dairy Com- 
pany has found that 
good painting helps good 
farming. 
If farm buildings are 
to be kept in good repair, 





protected in all seasons, they must 
be painted. But mere painting is 
not enough—they must be painted 
with Eagle White Lead, Pure Old 
Dutch Process, the white lead 
good painters have been using 
since 1843. 

Eagle not only protects perfect- 
ly, it also makes a farm building 
something to be proud of. 
, Eagle gives a farmer stand- 
ing in his community. 

Have you had “The 
Farmers’ Eagle?” Write 
for it at once, for its inval- 
uable information about 
painting on the farm. A 
card will bring it to you. 


The EAGLE-PICHER LEAD COMPANY - 827-208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


EAGLE White Lead 


PURE OLD DUTCH PROCESS 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











“SELLING “CO-OP” EGGs | 
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Minnesota Develops Quality and Finds Markets 


By KENNETH W.THOMSON 


HE Minnesota Co-operative Egg 

and Poultry Association exists to 
provide an outlet for the quality egg 
at a premium over the low grade prod- 
uct. It is an outgrowth of the co-oper- 
ative creamery idea and had its incep- 
tion in Rice county, Minnesota, in the 
early fall of 1923. 

The situation in Rice county was 
typical. Eggs were eggs, and as such 
were taken to town and sold to the 
local grocer or general, storekeeper. 
He paid for them either in cash or in 
trade and in either event naturally as 
low as possible and yet conform to the 
market. It made no difference to him 
whether the eggs were large or small, 
thick shelled or thin, strictly fresh or 
otherwise. He could not afford to hire 
expert candlers to grade them and so 
he simply passed them on to the coun- 
try produce merchant at a small profit. 


Here they were either graded or 
passed on again to the city produce 
man for grading. From there on to 


the ultimate consumer was often a 
long story with the said customer 
often receiving an egg of very doubt- 
ful quality. Back on the farm, Mr. 
Producer wasn’t worrying about the 
eggs, for he had his money and was 
thru with them. As a matter of fact, 
the story of the egg after leaving his 
hands was a very vital factor affect- 
ing the price he received for it. 

It had been noted that for years the 
California poultrymen had -been able 
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twice a month for just what his ¢ 
brought, less the cost of handling. 

The success of the plan was almog 
instantaneous. Due to the dispate) 
with which the eggs were handleg 
from the nest to the candler, producegy 
found that on the average 60 per cent 
of their eggs graded “extra,” 30 pep 
cent graded “first,”» and but 10 pep 
cent weve “undergrades.” Egg prices 
are either “outside” or “inside” the 
grade and the members of the aggg 
ciation found themselves receiving for 
the first time in their lives the “ingidg 
extra’”’ price for 60 per cent of their 
eggs. This was gradually increased tg 
the “outside extra” price as the buy. 
ers began to see that they were get. 
ting something unusually fine. The 
farmers then found, naturally, that the 
more extras and firsts they could pro 
duce, the more money they received, 
In other words, it paid to produce 
quality eggs and it paid to know what 
became of the egg after it left the 
farm. 

From this first unit a large and rap 
idly growing association has sprung, 
embracing a central exchange in the 
Twin Cities and twelve going locals, 
mostly in Minnesota but with several 
in South Dakota. Recently one at 
Hannibal, Mo., has joined. 

Strong Market Has Been Built Up, 

From practically no market at all, 
this organization has built up a strong 
demand for poultry products from thig 











to ship three thousand miles into the 
eastern market and successfully com- 
pete with mid-western produce. Now, 
due to climatic conditions, the Califor- 
nians do not raise the larger breeds to 
any extent and most of the eggs are 
therefore small sized. However, they 
are very carefully graded and packed 
and are uniform and dependable. This 
was the secret, then, of their success. 
It was felt that if our own eggs were 
as carefully graded, packed = and 
shipped, they would beat anything on 
the market. 
First Co-operative Unit Formed 

The establishment of the first co-op- 
erative unit took place following an 
intensive educational campaign among 
the farmers of the county. Arrange- 
ments were made with various co-op- 
erative creameries and stores thruout 
the county to act as receiving stations. 
Members who had signed the contract 
were each provided with crates hold- 
ing fifteen dozen eggs and berring the 
member's initials and shipping num- 
ber. Three times each week these 
crates were taken with the accumu- 
lated eggs to the receiving station. 
Here they were at once collected by 
the association truck and taken to the 
grading center established at Fari- 
bault. At this point they were care- 
fully graded by expert candlers. A 
striet account was kept of what each 
crate held and the eggs were then 
packed for shipments and sold where 
the market was best. From three to 
five grades were allowed, according 
to the season, and the farmer was paid 


Instead of having to hunt @ 
market, it now has to hunt produce 


section. 


to fill its orders. A great forward 
step was taken when it joined the Ne 
tional Butter, Egg and Poultry Ass® 
ciation, an organization which was bit 
terly antagonistic towards the co-op 
erative system. They admit that the 
Minnesota organization has solved the 
problem of quality production. 

The exchange has reduced the ship 
ping time to New York of from twelve 
days to four weeks, to from seven t0 
tweive days. This is the result of eX 
peditious handling and correct sales 
methods which place the eggs where 
they are wanted when they are want 
ed. This naturally reduces the 1088 
from breakage and spoilage due t 
much handling. To such losses havé 
been due the great spread of from 
20 to 50 cents a dozen, necessarily im 
posed by the commission houses to 
protect themselves. Expert candlefs 
in the Twin Cities report that unde 
the old system they expected from oné 
to three dozen poor eggs in every 
case and that the price was always 
made low enough to cover the 108% 
This, of course, reflected clear back 
to the farmer. ‘ 

Minnesota eggs in November of 1924 
brought 1 cent premium over the price 
for “extras” on the New York market 
and sold at from 10.5 to 14.5 cents 
above the average market price. 

There is much to be done yet, in oF 
der to increase the voliime of produce 
handled in this manner, As the vor 
ume increases, the less is the propor 
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tionate cost of handling and the 
ater are the returns accruing to 
each individual shipper. 

The co-operative system has fairly 
demonstrated a very patent fact, that 
it pays to produce quality stuff, wheth- 
er eggs, wool, fruit or whatnot. If it 
jg allowed to proceed, unhampered by 
meddlesome federal supervision, it is 
pound to succeed in the job of mar- 
keting the farmers’ products with the 
greatest possible returns to him at the 


| feast possible cost to the consumer. 


No one will dispute that this is a much 
needed reform. 





Belt Delivers Best Service if 
Kept Pliable 


Power belts used on the farm get 
many hard knocks and unless they are 


| kept pliable and in good condition will 


not give the best service and transmit 
the most power, it is pointed out by I. 
Pp, Blauser, of the farm mechanics de- 
partment, College of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Among other things 
the farm power belt must stand up 
under heat, cold, moisture, friction and 
etrain, 

Leather belts that have become dry 
and hard can be made pliable again if 
they are kept cleaned thoroly and 
rubbed with neats foot oil. Belts of 
this kind can be kept in the best con- 
dition if they are kept dry and free 
from mineral oils. The smooth, or 
hair, side of a belt should always be 
run next to the pulley as there is 
more give to the flesh side of the 
leather. 

Canvas belts must be kept clean and 
be given a rather frequent applica- 
tion of a good belt dressing prepared 
by a reliable manufacturer. Above all 
things, rosin, dirt, cinders or ashes 
ghould not be used on a belt in an at- 
tempt to keep it from slipping. Soap 
and water will clean canvas belts and 
they should then be given a coating of 
red elastic paint or a good grade of 
linseed oil paint. In using a canvas 
belt it is important to see that the 
edges do not rub, as the belt is made 
up by one layer being folded on an- 
other and after the edges are worn the 
belt goes to pieces quickly. 

Rubber belts are made up of alter- 
Mate layers of rubber and canvas 
stitched together and ‘then vulcanized 
under high pressure. The vulcanized 
seam always should be run away from 
the pulley. These belts are less sus- 
ceptible to moisture than leather belts, 
but they should be cleaned frequently. 
They will give their best service and 
last longest if they are kept free of 
belt dressings of all kinds. 





Delay in Hauling Manure Is 
Costly 


It costs a farmer 53 cents on every 
ton of manure he lets accumulate in 
the barnyard, a twenty-one-year test 
at the Ohio agricultural experiment 
Station at Wooster shows. 

That’s why it pays to haul manure 
directly from the stable to the field, 
Bays Earl Jones, soils extension spe- 
Cialist at the Ohio State University. 

“Crop yields tell the story of the re- 
sults of manure storage more clearly 
than a chemical test,” Mr. Jones points 
out. “In an experiment at the Ohio 
Station manure has, for twenty-one 
years, been applied to the clover sod 
in a three-year rotation of corn, wheat 
and clover. 

“On one series of plots, the manure 
has been hauled directly from the stall 
.to0 the field early in the winter. For 
another series of plots an equal weight 
of manure has been left in a pile in 
the barnyard for three months before 
it was spread on the field. 

“Stable manure produced 23 bushels 
of corn an acre, 10.5 bushels of wheat 
8id 1,363 pounds of hay; manure from 
the barnyard produced an average of 
19.5 bushels of corn, 9 bushels of wheat 


~ 80d 840 pounds of hay. Measured by 
my © average value of crop increase, one 


of yard manure is worth $2992, and 
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112y,-inch Wheelbase 
Five Passengers 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 
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A Brand of Performance 
That Will Amaze You 


S-P-E-E-D! 60 flashing miles per hour when 
you want it. That’s the result of the new-type 
engineering C. W. Nash has incorporated 
in the design of this perfected valve-in-head 
Special Six motor. R-O-A-D-A-B-I-L-|-T-Y! 
Extremely low-swung and beautifully bal- 
anced, this car seems literally to drive closer 
to the road at high speed. The price, $1225 
f. o. b. factory, includes 4-wheel brakes, full 
balloon tires, and 5 discwheels at no extra cost. 


-THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WIS. (1220) 





Realize a Clear Profit 
Every Year With a DICKEY Silo, 


ICKEY Glazed Hollow Tile Silos earn profits 

every year—lower the feeding cost, keep silage 

in better condition. Acid resisting and moisture 

proof. Never wobble, collapse er blow down. Heavy reinforcing 
rods in every course, No expense of repairing or plastering. 

Dickey Salt Glazed Clay has no equal for the building of 
substantia] farm improvements, 

Barns, hog houses, chicken houses help make bi fits 
when built with Dickey Glazed Hollow Building Bola Sle sen 
rust, crumbling or decay. No deterioration, no yearly repairs 
or rebui.ding costs, 

A Dickey Septic Tank —Sewage Disposal Plant—modernizes 
your home at small cost. Sanitary, convenient health protec- 
tion, Easy to install. Everlasting. 

Get further particulars about Dickey Glazed Clay Products, 
Write today for low factory prices and catalogs on products you 
are interested in. Address Dept. 242 
W. S. DICKEY CLAY MFG. COMPANY 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Established 1885 
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Glazed Hollow 
Building Blocks 





Low Coat Glazed Tile Septl: 
TT . Tanks for Farm Homes . 























Do your buying from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. If you do not find in Wallaces’ 


SAFETY FIRST 


Farmer the articles you want to buy, just let us know what you want and we - 


will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 











































A Positive Relief for 
Rheumatic Pains 


Relief from the pains of rheumatism 
by the simple external application of an 
oll. That ie what we offer you in the re. 
medy EGYPTOL. It makes no difference 
what kind of rheumatism you have, how 
Ay ‘ot it, or how long you have had ft 

GPTOL GIVES KELIEF. It ts readily 
absorbed by the tissues and penetrates al- 
most instantly to the deepest pains. No 
internal dosing, baths or steaming but the 
simple application of an ofl that the Egyp- 
tians used two thousand years ago. 


While EGYPTOL its prepared primarily 
for the relief of rheumatism it is equally 
good for stiffness or soreness of any mus- 
cular nature, stiff joints, arthritis, sciatica, 
gout, pleurisy, neuralgia, backache, lum- 
bago and inflamatory rheumatism. 


Get a bottle of EGYPTOL at your drug 
store. If you are unable to obtain tt there 
send us your druggist’s name and $2.00 and 
we will forward you a bottle of EGYPTOL 
immediately. 


GATLIN LABORATORIES 
832 Metropolitan Life Bidg. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















De Soto Condense d 


és; Buttermilk 
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- WHY HAVE A RADIO SET! 


Entertainments, Education, and Profit From the Air 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


HOULD the farmer have a radio 

receiving set? Is it simply a play- 
thing for the boys, or does it offer 
the family value received for its cost? 
What can be received on such a set, 
and how can this be worked into the 
farm operations and family life? A 
great many of our readers no doubt 
are debating the installation of a radio 
set, and these are some of the first 
questions to be answered. Having 
decided whether we should install a 
set, then we can take up later the dif- 
ferences between sets, the proper in- 
stallation, operation, and so on. 


Farmer Needs Radio Most 


It seems to me that farmers need 
and can use a radio set better than 
any other class of people. In the first 
place, most of the information dissem- 
inated by radio is intended especially 
for the farmer or relates closely to his 
work. Take the weather forecasts, for 
example. No worker is more depend- 
ent in his operations on weather 
changes than is the farmer, and 
prompt and reliable forecasts often 
mean the difference between profit 
and loss on some farm work. This is 
especially true during the haying and 
harvesting and threshing season. If 
rain is predicted for this afternoon, 
he will hurry to get his hay under cov- 
er instead of doing the other job that 
seemed to be needing attention, or he 
can put an extra binder in the field 
and get that ripe wheat cut and 
shocked before the storm strikes and 
beats it down. But forecasts, to be 
of any value, must be gotten to the 
farmer promptly, and radio does this 
in a way nothing else can. 

One of the radio services most valu- 
able to the farmer is the broadcasting 
of market reports of various commodi- 
ties almost before the sales have been 
finished. Think what a wonderful ad- 
vance this is over the old way when 
all the advantage was with the grain 
dealer or stock buyer, who could buy 
with later market information than 
the farmer had available. Now the 
market information on grain, hay, pro- 
duce, cotton, livestock, dairy products, 
and so on, is broadcast to the farmer 
even before it is wired to the dealers. 

Many farmers now make regular use 
of this service in determining on 
whether to make a shipment of live- 
stock or grain or produce, and this 
fresh information may make enough 
difference in the receipts from a sin- 
gle shipment to pay for the radio set 
and its operation for a whole year. 
Such information is especially impor- 
tant where the farmer is close enough 
to a primary market to deliver his 
shipments by truck. 


College Courses by Radio 


In addition to the above, many agri- 
cultural colleges and other institu- 
tions are radio-casting lectures and 
extension talks on varfous phases of 
farm and home work, all of which are 
at least intended to be helpful to the 
farmer. Kansas State College, at 
Manhattan, Kansas, for example, is 
conducting by radio a series of defi- 
nite extension courses on various lines 
of farm operation, such as crops, soils, 
dairy production, livestock feeding, 


hog production, agricultural engineer- 


ing, home conveniences, poultry, cook- 
ing, home decoration, farm manage- 
ment, and so on, Farmers regularly 
enrolled in thes’ ccurses not only get 
the radio-cast lectures, but the same 
lectures in mimeographed form, ex- 
amination questions on the courses, 
certificates of progress, and so on. In- 
stead of being repeated from year to 
year itis intended to make the courses 
of a progressive nature, so that any- 
one keeping up with the courses will 
soon have quite a good start on a col- 
lege education. 

Valuable as all the foregoing is to 


anyone on the farm who is ambitious 
and wants to improve, the entertain- 
ment and general information side of 
the radio is of at least equal impor- 
tance. Time was when “down on the 
farm” was synonymous with isolation 
and loneliness, when for weeks at a 
time the farmer’s family were com- 
pletely isolated and scarcely saw their 
nearest neighbors. Much of this has 
of course changed, with closer settle- 
ment of communities, with better 
roads and automobiles, telephones, ru- 
ral mail delivery and daily papers, 
phonographs, and so on; but even yet 
at certain seasons and under bad 
weather conditions, there is still much 
isolation and loneliness, and it is often 
difficult if not impossible for the 
farmer to be able to hear lectures or 
music or plays that are really worth 
while. In fact, high-grade entertain- 
ment usually can not be found short 
of the larger cities, and this is the 
chief reason which makes city life 
sometimes seem more attractive than 
farm life. 

But how different it is with the farm 
home equipped with a good radio re- 
ceiving set! In cold, wintry weather, 
when radio-casting and receiving con- 
ditions are the very best, the family 
can sit comfortably by their fireside 
and tune in on a lecture or speech by 
some distinguished person, a solo by 
some beautiful song or player artist, 
an after-dinner or ball-room concert, 
or, in fact, any of the widely varied 
programs put out by radio-casting sta- 
tions within their receiving range. 


Rapid Developments 


Often these radio listeners on the 
remote farms can hear a speaker or 
singer far more clearly and distinctly 
than can some of those in the farther 
seats in the concert hall. The rapid 
developments within the last few 
months of better radio-veasting equip- 
ment, and especially of the “remote 
control” method, whereby telephone 
wires from the concert stage or the 
speaker’s rostrum are run direct to a 
nuinber of radio-casting stations over 
the country, and thus. the same speech 
or concert is sent out from perhaps a 
dozen different sections simultaneous- 
ly. Thus literally millions of radio 
enthusiasts listened in to the descrip- 
tions of the world series games, to 
presidential addresses, and so on. 

Surely, for the farmer, at least, the 


‘radio is not a plaything, but a valu- 


able part of his home equipment for 
better farming, better marketing, and 
better living. Later we will discuss 
various other phases of this most in- 
teresting and valuable piece of equip- 
ment, 





Oil Meal and Alfalfa for Winter- 
ing Pigs 

A little linseed meal and alfalfa 
meal added to a feed of corn and tank- 
age increased the daily gain and re- 
duced the amount of feed per pound of 
gain, in pig feeding tests at the Ohio 
agricultural experiment station. 
Ground limestone, such as is used in 
liming the land, added to the corn- 
tankage ration, also increased daily 
gains and reduced the feed cost. 

In the experiments, as reported in a 
recent monthly bulletin, pigs made 100 
pounds of gain on 353 pounds of corn 
and 36 pounds of tankage. Similar 
lots of pigs gained 100 pounds on 330 
pounds of corn, 29 of tankage, and 11 
pounds each of linseed and alfalfa 
meals, . 

The addition of the linseed and al- 
falfa meals not only reduced the total 
amount of feed per 100 pounds of 
gain, but increased the daily gain near- 
ly a quarter pound. The addition of 
good alfalfa or clover in the feed for 
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ANIMALBASE 


FERTILIZERS 
Make Bigger Crops 


All the Eastern and practically all 
of the Central states have found that 
it pays to use fertilizers. A good many 
Iowa farmers have tried it and found 
it pays in increased crop yields. Fer- 
tilizers hasten maturity of crops, and 
early maturity means no soft corn. 
With plants located in Chicago and 
uis, We are in a fine position 
to take careof your wants, and are ve 
anxious to have you try out our ferti- 
lizers this Spring, so are making this 


East St. 


Special Introductory Offer. 


Our new Million Dollar East St. Louis 
Fertilizer plant is the last word in plant 
development. It usesa new system for 
making Acid Phosphate far superior to 
the old style, and is the only plant using 


this system in the Middle West. 


We have been in the Fertilizer business for 
thirty-five years and have made a thorough 
study of the requirements of the soils and crops 
of the Middle West. and will be glad to give in- 
formation as to kinds 
and amounts of Fer- 













tilizer to use. 










every locality. 


BUILDERS 
FERTILIZER 








U.S. Yards 


SAO Me nee nm 











Our Special 
Introductory Offer 
No. 1 
Two 125lb. sacks Darling’s Big 
Harvest Fertilizer . . -50 

A . i 
(2% a a2 z aes Acid, 
No, 2 
Two 125 lb. sacks Darling’s Acid 


Phosphates . .. . $3.10 
(16% Phosphoric Acid) 











Above prices are cash with order F.O. B. our plant. The 
freight to Eastern Iowa is about 25c per cwt., Central Iowa 
about 30c per cwt., and Western Iowa about 35c per cwt. 

Two bagsare enough to properly fertilize one acre. Com- 
pare the increased yield from this acre with the rest of your 
field. You will be convinced that it pays to use Darling’s 
Animal Base Fertilizers for all your crops. 

If you have tried fertilizer and know its merits, write us 
for prices on larger quantities. We want a good dealer in 


DARLING & COMPANY 


Dept. 11 Chicago, Ill, 





pigs not on pasture also reduced the 


danger of lameness or crampiness. 

In another test 381 pounds of corn 
and 39 pounds of tankage were con- 
sumed for each 100 pounds of gain 
made by the pigs getting only two 
feeds, while similar lots of pigs re- 
ceiving limestone in addition to this 
ration produced 100 pounds of gain for 
every 365 pounds of corn, 32 of tank- 
age, and 6 of limestone. The addition 
of ground limestone at $5 a ton re- 
duced the feed cost per 100 pounds 
gain from $8.67 to $8.28. The feeding 
of limestone increased the daily 
growth from 1.02 to 1.16 pounds. 

In the absence of skim-milk or but- 
termilk, tankage is usually the most 
efficient available protein supplement 
to.corn, says W. L. Robison of the sta- 
tion, but in the light of these and oth- 
er experiments, he would recommend 
that if corn and tankage are fed in 
winter both the limestone and linseed 
and alfalfa meals be added. 





Temporary Hog Pasture 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have no pasture for my sows and 
pigs this next year. How many acres 
of pasture should I have for fifteen 
young sows and their pigs? I have 
been thinking of a mixture of oats and 
rape.” 

Six pounds of rape and one bushel of 
oats per acre is hard to beat for tem- 
porary hog pasture. If our corre- 
spondent’s land is ordinarily good rich 
corn land we should think that seven 
or eight acres should take care of the 
fifteen sows and their pigs very nicely. 
The oats and rape should be seeded 
early in April ane pasturing should not 
begin until about the second or third 
week in June. 





PROVING HIS POINT 
“Oh, yes,” said the pilot on the river 
steamboat, “I have been on this river so 
long I know where every snag is.” 
Just then, with a jar, the boat struck a 
snag. ‘‘There! That’s one of them now,” 
he said.—Ex. 





cannot burst 
from freezing 






It’s all in the SE 
construction—  mcQuay TUBB 


The ordinary circular tube ean’t do anything 

else but burst because there’s no possible room 
for expansion when the radiator freezes. Due to 
the triangular type of McQuay tubes there's @ 
possible expansion of 45%. i 
Water expands by freezing 
only 15% That’s why 
McQuay Radiators can’t 
burst from freezing. 
No danger from alkali cor 
rosion on account of pure 
copper tinned tubes. They do 
not rust or clog and provide 
increased cooling capacity. 


ORDINARY TUBB 
A McQuay Radiator means Radiator satisface 


tion for all time. 
Be prepared for winter driving. 
McQuay. Sold thru dealers, 


M‘Quay RApIATOR € 


v iy i W A eV 8) a ee 
SAINT PAUL MINNESOTA 










a Mig. Co, 229s ia Stis asea SIS 





THE PERFECT HEMSTITCH- 
ING AND PICOTING 
ATTACHMENT 

Absolute money-back guar- 
antee Greatest invention ever 
known for the housewife. Fits 
any make of sewing machine 
Easy and quick to attach 
to operate. Pays for itself in 
ten minutes time. Hemstitch 





+ 













oi ne 


ARLINGS 


Enjoy @ 


rantee--Cash \ 
or ferms--8 yeut te 
tite for Free 
B8Gx, low to J 
‘kers’’, Get your + 


ing as beautiful as done by a at 


5.00 machife. Send no $1.00 


. Pay the postman 
ft five days Your money back if you are not more than 
HEMSTITCHER CO., Dept. 39, Ft. Worth, ® 
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A Nebraska Farm Boy 
Abroad 


(Continued from page 7) 











chartered messenger boy I located the 
Danish consul and paid him ten dollars 
to visa My passport. Then I -located 
the German consulate and none of 
them could speak English. Finally 
the tallest one took my money and 
made a few notations on my passport, 
and the transaction seemed to satisfy 
us both. 

two hours after I hit Rotterdam I 
was back at the station, saying, “Am- 
sterdam doorhandt?” to every one in 
yniform again. I got as far as The 
Hague on my first attempt, and even- 
tually, the same evening, I reached 
Amsterdam. During the day I had cov- 
ered all of that part of Holland and 
was right back where I had started 
from. And I’d done it all on one word 
of Dutch. 

In Amsterdam I registered at the 
Dam hotel—for that was the way I 
felt. In the evening one of those fas- 
cinating Dutch words on the advertis- 
ing before a movie house caught my 
eye. It was “Breekzynnek” and _ pic- 
tures of Harold Lloyd were also dis- 
played. I concluded that the feature 
of the evening at that show was ap- 
parently Harold Lloyd’s picture, “Safe- 
ty Last.” Thus was another word add- 
ed io my vocabulary. “Vacantiekaart” 
meant a “vacation ticket,” and ‘“ver- 
botxen” meant “forbidden,” and “aus- 
gang” meant “out you go,” and during 
the few days in Holland we found that 
each of us knew quite a few words. 

3ut when we crossed the line into 
Germany and later into Denmark and 
saw entirely different shaped words on 
the sign boards, none of which looked 
as familiar as even the picturesque 
Dutch words, the colonel sighed and 
said, “Well, boys, just as soon as I 
learned ‘ausgang’ and ‘eingang’ and a 
few important words like that we leave 
Holland. I’m sorry I learned the lan- 
guage!” 

The complications of crossing the 
German border and our triumphal en- 
try into Copenhagen, Denmark, will be 
described in the next installment. 





High School Judging Contest 


The Paton high school judging team 
won the high school livestock judging 
contest held at Ames during Farm and 
Home Week at Iowa State College. 
The Paton team had the unusual dis- 
tinction of being composed of three 
brothers, Harold, Ted and Leonard 
Lindgren. Thirty-five teams competed. 
The Paton team was followed by At- 
lantic, North Giant, Tipton, Corning, 
Stanhope, Ocheyedan, Vinton, Musca- 
tine and Jesup, in the order named. 

In the grain judging contest first 
honors were won by. the team from 
Dunkerton, the members of which 
Were Kenneth Rice, Glenn Fiesinger 
and Alfred Happel. The ten highest 
teains in the contest were Dunkerton, 
Paton, Yarmouth, Orange Township, 
Delhi, Lamont, Maxwell, Corning, Mus- 
Catine, Gordon, Johnston and Hudson. 

In the high school demonstration 
contest first place was won by the 
team from Cresco, composed of Iver 


Johnson, Floyd Wilson and Albert 
Tayior, 





Stock Cattle Prices 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
What do you think stock cattle 
Drices are going to do in the near fu-* 
ture?” 
‘ lt is customary for stocker and 
teder Cattle prices.to strengthen just 
sad during the late winter and ear- 
re and we see no reason why 
$ should not take place this year. 
so we do not expect any phenom- 
on advance, we would not be at all 
vrised to see increases of 30 cents 


nd 1 per hundred during the next two 
| ‘three months, 
































































































































Today, more than 
350,000 drivers are 
looking over this 
hood and enjoying 
the safety of Buick 
four-wheel brakes 


BUICK MOTOR CoO., Furnt, Micu. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 











































































































































































Branches in All Principal Cities— , Pioneer Builders of 
Dealers Everywhere Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


























Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 







































































WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 








WRITE FOR PRICE ON NEW FARM TOOL 


Hundreds sold. Fits any old or new wood or steel, 2, 3 or 4 section harrow. 
Peoria Harrow Grass and Alfalfa Seeder Sows all grass seeds to uniform depth, 
Low down, no waste. Cuts work in half. You cannot afford to waste your 
time and seed. Pays for itself on 20 acres. Buy on 
seeder—so cheap everyone can get one. 





> RepFieLD TEX-TILE: 


















BUILD FOR A LIFETIME 














Redfield Tex-Ttle is the ideal material for all 
iia ihe tet ‘corto more aad Fou 
: jora— 
Soedal lnwodnaesy avoid painting or upkeep. : 
Price. Write quick, Write tor booklet of residences, 
na, an e 
PEORIA DRILL barns, ‘hog houses farm 
AND SEEDER CO. REDFIELD BRICK 4 TILE CO., 
2487 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Hlinois Bex 2, Redfield, 1Owa adil 




















ALTA ADJUSTABLE FEEO BOXES 
Cracked Fingers Quickly Healed——No Bandage oat ase ACME HAY & MILL FEED co. 
Corn huskers-—Farmers—Everybody should A\\\\ ERAN me. & . sas, 
Aaa . 






ve a stick of 


WAKEFIELD’S HEALING SALVE icy es ee Hay and Feed 








Simply warm the stick of salive—put a drop — —— 
over the crack, cut or sore spot. It hardens tn- HHI the | ay — Cariload lots and less at lowest 
stently mak a water proof healing plaster La ee x nds prices—Ask for eur price Met. 
without a ec. 80 years without an equal ot 





ot Crates, Hand Sundiaumy teeta ya... 223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lows 


for cracks, cuts, sores, botis, ete. Wc all drug- ; 
Tanks. bSbipped on approval. Write for speciat 


gists or postpaid direct. ©. WAKEFIELD 





























& CO., Bicowmington, Hltnois. 









prices. PKT ER JENSEN, Box B. Alta, ia. | Piease mention this paper “when writing. 
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Farm, Hopewell Junction 
Farm, has proven that S 


bodies. 


Whether you are fitting hogs for the show ring or market 
ou can do it better and at lower cost with Sugared Schumacher 
eed. Mr. James Dodge, manager of the well-known Emmadine 

N. Y., and formerly manager of Hood 

ugared Schumacher Feed 1s the ideal 

ration for young pigs, brood sows and growing stock. 


SUGARED 


SCHUMACHER 


is a variety feed—a blend of choice products of corn, oats, 
wheat and barley and the right amount of molasses. It is tasty— _brooa 
palatable—contains lime and phosphorus—a balanced feed that 
contains all the essential properties to make hogs grow faster— 
develop big, strong, sturdy frames—fine sleek coats and healthy 
It is economical in first cost — ver 
results. For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Dept. WF ~Address Chicago, U. S. A. 


FEED 


profitable in final 





The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, IIL 

Gentlemen—Replying to yours 
of recent date regarding the way 
our winning barrows were fed for 
the 1924 International Stock Show 
will state they were raised on 
rape all summer, with access to 
Sugered Schumacher Feed in 
self-feeders, and all the mineral 
they wanted, 


It will interest you to know 
that we are large feeders of 
Sugared Schumacher Feed. As 
you know we used many cars of 

ugared Schumacher Feed while 
I was manager of Hood Farm. 


At this time (Jan. 17th) our 
sows and growing pigs 
have access to Sugared Schu- 
macher Feed in self-feeders out 
in the lot. 


Yours very truly, 
EMMADINE FARM 


(Signed) Jimmy Dodge, Mgr. 




















SAVE*280 


Buy NOW—Direct From Factory— 
Our Famous Model H. U. 
1250 Watt Capacity 


LALLEY- LIGHT 
and POWER PLANT 


A complete gasoline engine, generator, 
switchboard and WILLARD battery 
unit. Proved by 15 years’ service. 
«Formerly sold for $625—now, if you act 
promptly, direct from the factory for 
caly. 345. Easy to install. Approved 
by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
This big 1250 watt Lalley for only $345 
—smaller Lalley plants at much lower 
prices. 

Write for free literature on this and 
prices on smaller plants. ACT AT 
ONCE as price advance may be neces- 
sary any day. 


Lalley Light Corp. 
1744 Rivard Street 
Detroit, Mich, 








Ample electric light and power for Farms, Country 
omes, Cottages, Camps, Yachts, etc. 





this. It pulverizes and 
packs as deep es plowed 
and forms qjoose, gran- 


13 SIZES \ 
wiar, moisture-retaining HAND 3 SECTIONS 





soulch on top—making 
® in one operation. It makes § to 10 bushels 
more per acre by rolling winter wheat or other growing grain in 
spring, whether fe hard-crusted and cracked, heaved, 
Joose or unpack The WESTERN has no equal for this work, 
or for making seedbed for wheat, corn, alfalfa or any other crops; 
or for covering alfalfa, clover and grass seed. 
GET OUR FREE CATALOG It shows e tp mechine gnd ite 
AND BOOK ON SEEDBEDS fields—Explains its principle 
end construction; why it does better work with less horse-power 
@nd saves one-third sced; why it is the only roller that leaves a 
muich on top ofthe packed soil. It contains letters from many 
Gsers, proving cur statements; and much other valuable infor- 
ation. “Worth its Weight in Gold."* Write TODAY for Cata- 
and delivered price from nearest shipping point. 











WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO., Box 382 Hastings, Nebr. 
Do your buying 


SAFETY FIRST! from firms adver- 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 
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“The Standard Work Harness of America’: 





Boyt Harness w 


harness is worn out. 


the Boyt 


wi 



















The genulne Boyt 
Harness Is quickly 
Identified by its rust- 
less bronze buckles 


bearing the name cause it 
“Boyt.” Rustless 
bronze hardware is 





used at more than eighty 
| points In the harness, 


STS Asse N 


The Samson Harness is another 
good Boyt-made harness for 
the fammer who wishes to pay 
less. At $69.50 per set, it 
represents a full money's worth 
of dependable harness service 
and is only second in quality 
to the Boyt Harness. 


$78.00 
though 











The Sure Way to Get 
Dependable Harness 


Mc°st of the good qualities of harness show up after hard usage. The 

il look better to you when you first see it, but the 
enduring, dependable leather, the rustless bronze hardware, the superior 
workmanship used in making it, will prove their quality when cheaper 


Ask any user of the Boyt Harness. He will tell you from experience that 
you can safely multiply by two, the years of wear you will get from a set of 
arness over cheaper harness. He will tell you that dependability in 
Boyt Harness means that it will be in good condition each spring. and that it 

i through the season without causing those costly losses in time from 
ieetiowen. Boyt Harness is a guarantee of dependable harness service. 


Same Price as Last Year, 
Yet Leather Is Higher 


The Boyt Harness is the best work harness 
you can own, and the cheapest to use. 


bring a better price, secondhand, should you 
ever have occasion to sell it. The retail pricey 
ive set, is the same as last year ale 


Be sure to see this wonderful work hare 
ness before you buy this spring. Write for 
booklet which fully illustrates and de- 
scribes in detai? every feature of it. 
wil) tel? 
Boyt dealer where you can see the Boyt 
Harness, or we will arrange to send @ set 
to you. 


WALTER BOYT COMPANY 


Des Moines, 





rnessll 
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is so favorably known, it will always 















eather is much higher. 


We 
ou the name of your nearest 






















218 Court Ave., 
Iowa 








SOMETHING DIFFERENT and BETTER 


Scours perfectly, runs easy, cul- 
tivates deep or shallow,—cuts ten 
inches. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 

Stanley Garden Plow Works, Earlham, Ia. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


Write for my free Guide Books 

“How to Obtain a Patent” and 

“Invention and Industry” and 

‘Record of Invention” blank be- 
fore disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch of 
your invention for instructions. Promptness as- 
sured. No charge for above information. Clarence A, 
O’Brien, Registered Patent Lawyer, 1498 Security 
Bank Building, directly acrose street from Patent Office 
Washington,D. 6. 





Early Varieties of Oats Out. 
Yield Late Ones 
In general early varieties of oat 
outyield late ones, according to variety 
tests which the experiment station @ 
the College of Agriculture, Universify 
of Illinois, has made over the g 
However, much of the difference jg 
the fields from the two classes of oats 
—early and late—depends upon ge 
sonal conditions, according to R, W, 







Stark, of the college agronomy depart 


ment. Some idea of how important 
is for farmers to pick the right variety 
when they are getting ready for oatg 
seeding at this time of the year can be 
gained from the fact that the yieldg 
from different varieties vary all the 
way from five to twenty bushels ag 
acre. 

Iowar has produced the largest ay 
erage yield during the four years that 
it has been tested on the DeKalb eg 
periment field in the northern part of 
the state and last year it made 4 
shade more than a hmndred bushels ag 
acre on this field, according to Stark, 
Iowa 103 and Iowa 105, both of which 
have been grown on the DeKalb field 
longer than Iowar, ranked second and 
third in the average yield for a num 
ber of years. These varieties do not 
lodge as badly as the taller late varie 


ties and they also serve excellently ag 


nurse crops for clover. 

Among the late varieties which hayg 
been tested on the DeKalb field, Si 
vermine has been one of the leaderg, 
Big Four, a medium early maturing ve 
riety, also has made a fine record, 
Kanota, which was grown on the field 
for the first time in 1924, mado 94 
bushels an acre. The lowest yielding 
variety on the field in 1924 made caly 
slightly more than 65% bushel: ap 
acre. 

In central Illinois tests made on the 
Urbana field during the last ‘out 
years, lowa 103 has given the highest 
average yield with almost sixty bush 
els an acre to its credit. Iowa 105, 
Burt and Sixty Day, all early varictieg, 


followed in the order named. During’ 


the same period, Irish Victor, the best 
yielding late variety, produced about 
four and one-half bushels an acre less 
than Iowa 103. Kanota has been grown 
on the Urbana field during the last 
two years and its average yield has 
been slightly above that of Iowa 103, 
Variety tests in the southern part of 
the state indicate that Iowa 103 also ig 
well adapted to that section. How 
ever, on thin soil, taller and more vig 
orous growing varieties, even tho they 


mature later, have certain advantages 


and have proved nearly as_ high 


yielders. 





Spray for San Jose Scale 


The San Jose scale is again making | 


serious inroads into orchards, accord 
ing to the entomologists of the state 
agricultural experiment station at Gem 
eva. The great activity of nurserymel 
and orchardists in combating the scalé 


several years ago practically elimina” 


ed the pest as a menace to fruit grow 
ing in New York. Lately, howeveh 
vigilance has been relaxed to the e® 
tent that the scale is again becoming 
a serious problem in many orchard& 
Fruit growers everywhere are urged 
by the station officials to be on thé 
lockout for badly infested trees 4 
they prune their orchards this winteh 
The twigs and small branches of 8€ 
verely infested trees have a grayish 
scurvy look which may extend even 
to the main branches. By marki0é 
such trees special eattention can W# 
given to them when the spraying # 
done later on, 
Spraying with 


eight parts of water early in te 
spring just as the buds begin to sW 
will hold the scale in check, it is 
Trees which have been marked as hay 


ing a heavy infestation should recei¥@) 


extra careful spraying in the spring. 








lime-sulphur at 47 
strength of one part lime-sulphur to. 
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Prevents Ewe Loss 
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Heavy losses of aged ewes which 
Jamb early in the spring under shed 
conditions are due chiefly to faulty 
gutrition and lack of sufficient exer- 


cise, and can easily be prevented. Ac- 
cording to observations by Dr. W. T. 
Huffman, veterinary inspector of the 
federal bureau of animal industry, and 
pr. J. S. Dade, inspector in charge for 
the Idaho board of sheep commission- 
ers, these losses which in the past 
have been especially serious in Idaho, 
where many early lambs are raised, 
are likely to occur in other states this 
year, because of the movement of aged 
ewes into those states. The ailment 
is of a peculiar nature not fully under- 
stood even by some sheepmen of long 
experience or by many veterinarians. 

In recent years sheep owners in Idaho 
have lost from 10,000 to 20,000 sheep 
some seasons, the losses being scat- 
tered in such a manner as to prove 
conclusively that the system of man- 
agment rather than any infection is 
the cause. Moreover, the mortality 
occurs almost entirely among ewes 
five years old or more, and about 90 
per cent of these are carriers of twin 
lambs, the remainder carrying well-de- 
veloped single lambs. The losses of 
lambs added to the mortality of the 
ewes makes a heavy Wain on the re- 
gources of the average outfit. 

Losses in Idaho have occurred chief- 
ly during the latter part of Febrmary, 
beginning about the 20th, until the 
middle of March, by which time most 
of the early lambs are born. The 
early symptoms are loss of appetite, 
impaired vision, staggering gait, 
twitching of muscles of head and ears, 
drolling, and a desire to be alone. 
“Later the ewes develop paralysis and 
coma, probably the result of autointox- 
ication. Affected animals present a piti- 
able condition and even after the ad- 
vanced stages are noted may live for 
several days. The heaviest losses 
have occurred in years of poor hay 
crops and formerly were attributed to 
poisoned hay. 

The present knowledge of shed pre- 
lambing losses indicates the cause to 
be close confinement coupled with too 
heavy feeding. The remedy is exercise 
and the feeding of a balanced ration, 
with an ample water supply, of course, 
all practiced for at least thirty days 
before lambing. 

The ailment ts no respecter of 
breeds, all being affected in about 
equal degree, though observation 
shows that crossbred ewes have the 
greatest mortality from this cause. 


The explanation of this fact is the | 
greater proportion of twin lambs 


which crossbred ewes produce. Anoth- 
er striking observation is that ewes 
which, while in the affected condition, 
give birth to lambs very often recover. 
The ailment is associated entirely with 
lambing early under shed conditions, 
and with excessive supply of. nutri- 
ment. The longer the ewes are fed on 
4 ration which furnishes too large an 
amount of nutrition, the greater is the 
likelihood that the ailment will appear. 
On the other hand, sheep which have 
been on range until a short time before 
lambing and have had abundant exer- 


“ Bxercise and Careful Feeding © 











cise, even tho fed nothing but hay, | 


have shown no losses from this cause. 


In a case where a band of 500 old ewes | 


Was divided among several ranch 
sheepmen, three lots, fed high and re- 
ceiving little exercise, suffered a 20 
Per cent loss. One lot, whose owner 
Used the preventive measures de- 
8cribed, suffered no mortality. 

Owing to the rapidity with which the 
ailment attacks susceptible animals, 
tfeatment is of doubtful value. In 
S0Me cases, the disease has been diag- 
Rosed ag hemorrhagic septicemia and 
Preventive treatment applied to the 
Test of the band, but as the ailment 

already run its course among the 
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The Satisfaction They 
Give is Responsible for 
Red ‘Top Success | 


HEN an article comes on the market and wins such wide- 

spread indorsement as has been given the Red Top Steel 
Fence Post there must be a reason more fundamental than mere 
liking for the article. 


The Red Top was not put on the market as merely another product compet- 
ing for a share of the farmer’s money. It was offered as a big advance over 
old methods and was designed to reduce the cost of fence building and re- 
pairing—to prolong the life of fences and to eliminate the millions of dollars 
of waste encountered in the use of the wood post. : 


It is worthy of note that Red Top did not ask the farmer to bear the burden 
of an experiment with its new product. The first Red Top was backed bya 
liberal guarantee. Every onésold since has carried this same assurance of 
satisfaction. 


The present state of Red Top perfection, brought about through constant im- 
provements in design and manufacture, has supplied a new impetus for the 
extension of its use. The final test of a product is always with the user. As 
you drive in any community you will note the predominance of Red Tops 
over other steel posts. 


The strides and progress which Red Top has made carry a direct benefit to 
you. So rapidly has the demand grown that today Red Tops are produced 
in quantities unheard of heretofore. This quantity production has resulted 
in lower costs. These benefits are being passed on where they belong, to those 
thousands of farmers who have made possible this enormous output. This is 
reflected in your dealer’s present favorable prices. 


The Red Top Steel Post Company will strive to continue along these con- 
structive lines with the thought in mind of introducing, if possible in the 
future more economy in fence building and repairing. Just how much this 
pledge means is best shown by past performances. 


President 
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RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-E South Dearborn Street - - Chicago 











“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 








surest way to get 


mick-Deering Kentucky. 


so carefully designed, and 


what quality construction 


work it does. 


These Drills Have Long Been the 
Choice of Practical Farmers 


use a McCormick-Deering Hoosier or a McCor- 


among these drills which exactly meets the require- 
ments of your soil and seed. They are so sturdy and 


materials, that they do good work under all conditions, 
adverse as well as favorable. 


McCormick-Deering Hoosier and Kentucky drills 
have been giving satisfaction ever since the first one 
was placed in the field, over fifty years ago. They do 
such excellent work and are so well built that they are 
preferred throughout the country by farmers who know 


of a machine by the way it stands up and the kind of 


See Your ACcCormick-Deering Dealer 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America 
(Incorpo rated) 


McCormick - Deering Hoosier 
McCormick - Deering Kentucky 


your grain drilled right is to 





There is a size and type 


are built of such high-grade 


means and judge the value 





Chicago, Ill. 
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Handles All Kinds of Lime Rock and Fertilizer 
Spreads 75 to 10,000 Pounds Per Acre. 


The only successful lime and fertilizer distributor—savee time, labor and money. Handle 
fertilizer only once by hauling direct from cars to field. Patented Auger Force Feed—attaches 
to any wagon—no holes to bore. Spreads evenly 164 feet wide, on hilly or level land. Simple 


and practical; no clogging or caking possible. 
is level with bottom of wagon. Low in price. 


Guaranteed fe Anyrce 


Crushed Shells, etc. 
Put this distributor to 


To Handle Wet, Dry or Lumpy Lime 
(In Any Form), Commercial Fertilizer, 
ypsum, 


Lime and Fertilizer 
Oytisalothce)s 


Built strong—will give years of service, Hopper 


> 





Wood Ashes, 





every test—you run no risk. 
The Holden Lime and 
Fertilizer Distribu- 
tor is guaranteed to do al! 
that ls claimed for {it or you 
may send {t back and your 
money will be refunded. 
Thousands now in use—a 
proved success in all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Write TODAY for full particulars 

DEALERS WANTED 


The Holden Coa., Inc., 


289 Olive St., PEORIA, (LL, 


rections how to 
method used by 


needs fer. ilizer, 
upon request. 











FIND out for [certain if you have sour soil. 
We'll send Litmus papersFREE and di- 


tests quickly, tells you if your land 















test your soil. This 
soil experts. Litmus 





Litmus papers] free 
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NEW IDEA 
Concord Harness 4 
$55.00 & 





Send for circular on Har 
mess and Harness repairs. 


TF. PEEL, Sibley, fowa 


Manufacturer of Harness 
Dept. K, Box 31 





Piease mention this paper when writing. 
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Farm Bureau Marketing Plans 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has named Frank Evans, of Salt 
Lake City, as general marketing coun- 
sel and secretary of the Federation. 
Mr. Evans has been practicing law in 
Salt Lake City for the past twenty- 
three years; has been a director of the 
Utah state Farm Bureau for three 
years and a member of the executive 
council of the A. F. B. F. for the same 
length of time. He has been organiz- 
ing counsel for some of the western 
co-operatives, Since he was named 
general marketing counsel Mr, Evans 
has resigned from his place on the 
Farm Bureau board. 

The weekly news letter of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation sug- 
gests that since Mr. Evans served on 
thé’ special committee which drew up 
the marketing program for the Federa- 
tion last year, this program may be 
considered an-outline of the course he 
will follow. The main feature of this 
outline of marketing policy was as 
follows: 

“The building of this great institu- 
tion has proceeded from the local unit 
up thru the county and the state and 
finally to the national Federation. We 
recognize this as the logical process in 
the development of a permanent, sub- 
stantial institution, and we are con- 
vinced that the building of co-opera- 
tive farm associations of all kinds 
should adhere generally to this theory. 
We are opposed to building from the 
top downward as a general policy. 
We favor the creation of substantial 
units as a starting point and of the 
gradual association or combination of 
such units in such a way and to such 
an extent as the commodity or interest 
dealt with may require.” 

Altho Mr. Evans was one of those 
concerned in the formation of the 
Grain Marketing Company, more gen- 
erally known as the Chicago grain 
merger, it is possible that this an- 
nouncement of policy indicates that 
the Farm Bureau Federation is get- 
ting back to safer ground in support- 
ing co-operative enterprises. 





Farm Bureau Represented on 
St. Joe Firm 


The farmers’ commission firm at St. 
Joseph, Mo., which was started by the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union, has now by 
virtue of a joint agreement between 
the leading farm organizations of the 
states surrounding it come under the 
control of the farmers who ship to it. 
At the present time the board of seven 
directors is made up of two from the 
Nebraska Farmers’ Union, one from 
the Kansas Farmers’ Union, two from 
the Missouri Farm Clubs, one from the 
Iowa Farmers’ Union and one from the 
Farm Bureau of Missouri. It seems 
probable that another director will be 
named, to represent the Farm Bureau 
of Iowa. Mr. Evans, the Farm Bureau 
director for Missouri, is now also act- 
ing as a representative of the Farm 
Bureau members in Iowa and Kansas, 

Under this plan of organization, any 
member of the Farm Bureau in fowa, 
Missouri or Kansas; any member of 
the Farmers’ Union in Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas or Nebraska, and any member 
of the Farm Clubs in Missouri, may 
be considered a member of the St. Joe 
house and has a right to share in the 
patronage dividends. Last year these 
dividends amounted to 60 per cent. 

The by-laws of the St. Joe firm pro- 
vide that representation on the board 
shall be in proportion to the amount of 
business done by members of the dif- 
ferent organizations. If the Farmers’ 
Union members of Iowa, for instance, 
should double their patronage of the 
St. Joe firm, they would be entitled to 
another director. bs 

There has been some concern among 


Farm Bureau’ members in southge 
Iowa who have been shipping to 
St, Joe firm, lest they should not } 
entitled to share in the dividends. 
agreement recently reached betwe 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation q 
the St. Joe house clears this up ¢ 
makes it certain that patronage diy 
dends will go to all Iowa Farm Bure 
shippers. / 





Indiana Wheat Pool 


The Indiana wheat pool has {ig 
completed a payment of $552,528.61 
members of the pool. The checks 
resent a payment of 40 cents a bushéfl 
and bring the total payments up 
$1.26 on the basis of No. 2 wheat. 4 
ditional payments will be made jy 
April and June. The largest check 
sent out totaled $1,540.20 and the 
smallest $3.58. Seventy-five per cent 
of all the wheat in Indiana was moved 
to market when the price was $1 t 
$1.25 a bushels, according to Herms 
Steen, secretary of the pool. The pool 
has already exceeded that amount and 
will make two additionat payments 
which will bring the price far above 
that received by non-members. The 
pool has approximately a half million 
bushels yet to sell and will have the 
chanée to take advantage of the im 
creased prices. It has sold wheat com’ 
sistently all thru the year. , 


f. 





Delegate System at Producers’ , 
Convention 


At the meeting of the Chicago Pro’ 
ducers’ Commission Association a sy# 
tem of representation by delegates wag 
tried out for the first time. Under 
this plan the territory from which the” 
Chicago livestock market derives its” 
support is divided into units, the units” 
usually being made along county lines, 
Each unit is given voting power at the 
annual meeting in proportion to. the 
support it has given the Producers 
during the past year. 

At the meeting at Chicago recently, 
out of forty-eight units in Illinois enti 
tled to representation, forty-three were 
represented. The percentage for lowa 
was not so high, due partly to the fact” 
that Tuesday, the day upon which the”™ 
meeting was held, was not an Iowa day 
for marketing. The state of Iowa’ 
has been divided into fifty-three units,” 
out of which eighteen furnished dele 
gates at this meeting. Indiana and” 
Wisconsin had a 100 per cent repre’ 
sentation. 

The manager’s report was that the” 
Producers handled 17,880 cars of stock” 
last year, which was 2,700 more cars” 
than any other agency on the market 
handled. 

The new directors elected were: G 
A. Ewing, of Decatur, Ill.; Pat O’Donm 
nell, of Colo, Iowa; W. H. Wishow, of 
Minnesha, Minn. A. Sykes, 
Grove, Iowa, is president. 





National Livestock Producers 

The National Livestock Producers’ 
Association agencies during 1924 
showed an 18 per cent increase in vok 
ume over 1923, according to the report ” 
at the annual meeting. The total net” 
earnings to be returned to patrons 
amounted to $426,199.60 for 1924, a8 
compared to $369,761.03 for 1923. 

C. B. Denman, of Farmington, M0 
is the new president of the National 
Livestock Producers’ Association. Hé 
succeeds John G, Brown, president fot 
the last three years. A. Sykes, presk 
dent of the Chicago Producers, was ?@” 
elected vice-president of the National = 
Association. The new members on the” 
board are: Scott Meiks, of the Pro 


ducers firm at Cincinnati, and W. H 


Cable, president of the Sioux Cf 
board. 
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a whole. It worked to secure appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture, and for the experiment and 
extension work in agricultural cok 
jeges, which has played so important 
g part in farm progress, It determined 
its stand on any subject, on the right 
or wrong of that subject, not on ex- 
pediency. 
Readers Rally to Its Support 

Wallaces’ Farm and Dairy evidently 
struck. a responsive chord in the 
hearts of the farm folks of Iowa, as 
they rallied quickly to its support, and 
took genuine interest in seeing that its 
circulation and influence were extend- 
ed in their community. Many of these, 
and other farm folks in Iowa and ad- 
joining states, are still engaged in the 
game practice. They believed in the 
sincerity and purpose of Wallaces’ 
Farm and Dairy; the loyalty of our 
subscribers has always been one of the 
things we prized most highly. 

Henry C. Wallace shared the edito- 
rial duties with his father in the con- 
duct of Wallaces’ Farm and Dairy. 
He also looked after the mechanical 
end of the business and the general 
end of the business, all of which he 
was exceptionally well qualified to do. 
On him devolved a large responsibil- 








™]? ity, as he was the older son. 
the The writer looked after the advertis- 
ine ing. He traveled among the stock men 
com. of lowa, making contracts for advertis- 
@ ing and giving them service. He in- 
terested farm folks in subscribing for 
‘@ the paper, and many of the names he 
9° @ secured are still on the list today. 
s He traveled among manufacturers of 
'@ implements and other lines of busi- 
OT. ness, interesting them in the value of 
sy =Wallaces’ Farmer as a means of reach- 
vas mm ing the reading, thinking, prosperous 
der ™ farm folks of Iowa and adjoining 

the @ states. 

its The combination of these three men 
its. Proved an ideal one. They consulted 
es, m@ together on various problems that 
the @ confronted them from time to time, in 
the ™ the publishing business, They had a 
erg @ Pride in the business above that of 
the mere making of money, and their 
ly, early struggles made them appreciate 
iti @ friendship, and the value of money as 
re a means only for the good that might 
wa be accomplished thru its possession. 
act Their ambition was to be fully worthy 
he @ of the confidence of their friends in 
ay @ the country, and business associates, 
wa @ 22d to make Wallaces’ Farmer not 
ts, ™ Olly a thoroly practical paper on all 
le agricultural matters, but likewise ab- 
nd solutely dependable on every question 
re m i0 which farm interests were involved. 
In September, 1895, Wallaces’ Farm 
he’ ™ ®nd Dairy was moved to Des Moines, 
ck and became a weekly. The name was 
rs m changed to Wallaces’ Farmer and 


et Dairyman, and finally to Wallaces’ 


Farmer, which it is today. 


. A Vision of the Future 
of Ido not mind saying to our present 
ja readers, that the struggles of the past 


for years have reminded me in many 

Ways of the early struggles of our pa- 

per. In one of the last articles my 
| father wrote, this article being an ex- 
Position of the motto of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, “Good Farming, Clear Think- 
ing, Right Living,” he said: “As to 
the future, we make no boasts or 
Promises, save that we will in the fu- 
ture, as in the past, do our very best. 
When the present editor passes on, it 
Will make no change in the policies or 
Principles for which Wallaces’ Farmer 
Stands. We ought to be, like the young 
man coming of age, only at the begin- 
hing of our usefulness and power. Fi- 
hancially, we have succeeded beyond 
all of our expectations. We have 
&rown Steadily with the growth of ag- 
ticulture in the middle-west. If adver- 
sity should fall on agriculture, we 
Would share in that adversity. We 
. 8row with the growth of ‘Good 
a. Clear Thinking, Right Liv- 


eases TSA. 


So a Se SD bee s 
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We have shared in the adversity of 
the farmer since the war period. We 
have tried, however, to give our sub- 
scribers even greater service than we 
have ever given, feeling a deep respon- 
sibility to render them service, in the 
time of their greatest need. We have 
fought, and will continue.to fight their 
battles for equality in agriculture. For 
the sake of the generation that has 
given the best years of its life to the 
farm, and for the sake of the future 
generations, we feel that we must con- 
tinue our efforts until conditions are 
permanently changed and the future 
safeguarded. 


Our Heritage and Responsibility 

The writer’s father, “Uncle Henry,” 
has gone on. The inspiration of his 
life still lives, not only in us, but in 
the folks who followed his teachings. 
The sudden death of Henry C. Wal- 
lace saddened us all, The agriculture 
of the nation lost a powerful advocate 
and friend. His example likewise lives. 

In the future, as in the past, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer will be conducted on the 
lines that have made it a dependable 
and constructive force for the best 
good of the folks who live on the farm. 
We know from expressions received 
in our subscription mail during the 
past two months, that we have the 
confidence of the farm folks of Iowa 
and of the middle-west to an unusual 
degree. We will do our best to be 
worthy of it; to strive to thie utmost of 
our ability to make Wallaces’ Farmer 
an even greater power for “Good Farm- 
ing, Clear Thinking, Right Living.” 


Ear Corn Silage Makes Good 
Steer Gains 


Methods of feeding soft corn to cat- 
tle were compared in a test just fin- 
ished at the Illinois station. The corn 
was prepared and fed in various ways, 
including shock corn, corn pastured in 
the field, broken ear corn and ear corn 
silage (ears ensiled unhusked). One 
lot was fed ear corn silage plus oats 
and one lot was fed broken ear corn of 
the 1923 crop as a check. All the 
steers had from two to three pounds 
of alfalfa hay per head daily and a 
daily allowance of two pounds of lin- 
seed oil meal. The steers weighed 
around 975 pounds at the start of the 
test. 

All of the cattle were on feed for 
ninety -days. The supply of feed for 





all of the lots except that which had | 


old corn and that which had broken 
ear corn became exhausted before the 
feeding period was ended and it was 
necessary to finish four of the lots on 
broken ear cern. These four lots had 
the broken ear corn of the 1924 crop 
for periods of ten to thirty-eight days. 

All of the steers which had the soft 
corn gained from three to three and a 
third pounds daily. Those on the ra- 
tion of old corn made a little better 
than three and a half pounds daily. 
When sold the steers which had ear 
corn silage for eighty days and broken 
ear corn the last ten days brought $10 
a hundred, the best price of any of the 
lots. The cattle fed old corn and 





those which had ear corn silage and | 


oats sold for $9.85. The shock corn 
lot and those which ran in the field 
brought $9.65, while the lowest price 
of any of the lots, $9.35, was made by 
those which had the broken soft ear 
corn. 

The experiment proved to be a rec- 


ommendation for the practice of en- J 


siling soft corn in the form of ear 
corn silage with the husks left on. 
The cattle fed this feed gained well 
and made more money than those 
which had shock corn or corn in the 
field. All of the lots, however, made 
better gains than might have been ex- 
pected on soft corn, indicating that a 
soft corn crop, such as that of 1924, 
has more feed value than many cattle 
feeders give it credit for. 
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12-20 Kerosene 


“Built to Do the Work—and Does It” 


The farmer with dependable tractor power is more 
independent, can best meet emergencies and is surer of his 
profits. Twin City Tractors have made good for the past 
fifteen years. Surplus power, reserve strength, thorough de- 

ndability and low operating cost are built into Twin City 

ractors. Thousands of farmers will verify that! Ask any 
Twin City owner. Before you buy any tractor investigate 
the long, successful performance record of Twin City Tractors. 

























Twin City Power for Every Farm 


Tractors in three sizes, 12-20 (with power take-off) 20-35, 
40-65—that fill every tractor need on the farm. 


All Steel Threshers in 5 sizes—21-36, 23-42, 28-48, 
32-52, 36-60. . 


Trucks in 2 sizes—24% and 3% Ton. 


Twin City machines will be profit- 
makers on your farm. 
















Write for Free Booklets 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 
Dept. WF4 Minneapolis, Minn. 
















Twin City Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 



















Branch Houses: Denver, Colo.—Des Moines, 
lowa—Fargo, N. D.—Great_ Falls, Mont.— 
Kansas City, Mo.—Lincoln, Nebr.—Peoria, Ill. 
—Salt Lake City, Utah— 


| Wichita, Kan. 


Send me your two free 
booklets. 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Unless you see the “Bayer Cross” on tablets you are 
not getting the genuine Bayer Aspirin proved safe 
by millions and prescribed by physicians 24 years for 


Colds Headache 
Pain Neuralgia 
Toothache Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 













Accept only “Bayer” package which contains proven directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin 1s the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces? Farmer, 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT _ | 














HERE is nothing that quite so for- 
‘ tifies the housekeeper as having 
( @ supply of meat’on hand. Unexpect- 
ed company for dinner or extra farm 
hands to cook for are not matters for 
concern to the woman who has her 
eellar shelves filled with a variety of 
canned meats. 

In this article on canning beef, I in- 
‘tend getting a bit personal by telling 
you about some of the ways in which 
I have canned nearly 300 quarts of 
meat in the past two years. Methods 
will be given for canning a whole beef 
go that you may get the tastiest and 
best products. Canned steaks, tho 
lacking in some of the savoriness of 
the freshly-cooked, are nevertheless 
very good. Meat rolls are a real deli- 
cacy. I urge in particular that you 
try some of them. They are so good 
that no matter how many jars of them 
you may put up you will wish next 
summer that you had worked up some 
of the other cuts into “rolls.” Chili 
con carne, plain stew and Irish stew, 
will utilize all of the not-so-choice cuts 
and will give you a most satisfactory 
change from the ordinary ways with 
cooked meats. 

Beef for canning should stand at 
least three days before it is put into 
the jars. Even then it is abit soon 
unless the animal is a young one. But 
it is well to get started within that 
time if a whole beef is to be canned, 
since it is a job that will require more 
than a day’s time. The more tender 
cuts can be utilized first, saving the 
brisket and plate and neck and pieces 
of that quality to be handled later. 

In canning a whole: beef I would ad- 
vise cutting it up into the approved 
cuts since it is so much easier to han- 
die in small pieces than large. First 
take care of cutting up the steaks. It 
it not necessary to remove the bone 
from the small club steaks and only 
the large knotty end is cut from the 
T-bone or porterhouse steaks. Slice 
these as you ordinarily would and fry 
for a few minutes in a very hot pan, 
cooking only long enough to sear 
brown. Pack while hot into sterilized 
cans and cover with the pan gravy 
made by adding a small amount of wa- 
ter to the grease in the pan after the 
steak is removed. It is not neces- 
sary to the keeping qualities to have 
it entirely covered with liquid as ig 
sometimes thought. Thoro, steriliza- 

‘tion is the important thing and in this 
process air as well as meat and liquid 
is sterilized. It is seldom advisable to 
use smaller than quart sized jars for 
steaks and from three to four club 
steaks, depending upon the size of the 
animal butchered, will fit into a quart 
jar nicely. The meat is not seasoned 
until it is put into the jars. In cook- 
ing a quantity of meat as one does in 
canning it is so easy to over or under- 
season if you do it during the cooking 
-and turning of one piece of meat at a 
time. In opening a can of steaks or 
in fact any other canned meat, it will 
be removed more easily if the jar is 
set in hot water for a few minutes. If 
you have used tin cans, then just al- 
low a few minutes in the oven. 

In canning cuts of sirloin, particu- 
larly those having the very broad 
bones, it is advisable to remove most 
of the bone. It is not necessary to cut 
out the whole bone but merely to 
force off the broad bony base which 
prevents going into the can. The 
bones are not waste since soup stock 
can be made from them and boiled 
down about half and canned. I gener- 
ally can the tender fillets from the 
inside of the sirloin steaks separately, 
since they are .more desirable and 
make an excellent dish for special oc- 
casions. The rest of the sirloin is 


then cut into two or three pieces, de- 
pending upon the size. 


These steaks 


How to Can Beef 


are canned in exactly the same man- 
ner as the club and porterhouse with 
the pan gravy poured over. 


I much prefer to use the pressure 
cooker in meat canning since it is pos- 
sible to get temperatures from ten to 
thirty-six degrees higher than when 
the jars are cooked by submerging 
them in*boiling water. This not only 
insures death to any bacteria that 
might live thru the ordinary boiling 
temperature but it shortens the time 
of cooking just about one-third. I have 
never had any spoilage from steaks 
cooked fifty minutes in the pressure 
cooker under fifteen pounds pressure 
or two hours and a half in the boiling 
water bath, altho most directions for 
meat canning urge eighty minutes and 
three hours, respectively. Over-ster- 
ilization tends to destroy ‘the good fla- 
vor of the meat, and also gives it a 
dry taste, 

The wash boiler makes a very good 
container in canning by the hot water 
bath method as a great many cans may 


be put in at a time. The water should 
come to a bubbling boil—this must not 
be mistaken by steam arising from the 
boiler—before a can is put in. In pre 
paring to fill the boiler to capacity 
with cans, water is put in to between 
one-half and three-quarters full. This 
should allow for covering the first few 
cans that are putin, then as more cans 
are put in, water may be dipped out so 
that the cans are-under water at least 
one inch. Keep the water on the back 
of the stove for you will need to add 
some occasionally as it evaporates 
from the boiler. Keep the boiler cov- 
ered tightly to avoid steaming up the 
room. This is particularly offensive 


‘when the weather is very cold. Cans 


should not be filled and allowed to 
stand around before putting them in to 
cook. Instead they should have the 
lids screwed on firmly but not quite 
tight and should be put into the boil- 
ing water at once. I keep a pencil 
handy and mark on the top of each 
jar the time it is to be taken out: 
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This is quite important when you ha 

a boiler full of jars that have bee © 
put in at different times. I feel that” 
a jar lifter is absolutely necessary _ 

when you are canning by this method, ~ 

Otherwise you must dip out sufficient — 


water to lift a jar out by hand and | 


even with this precaution there is dan. 
ger of getting burned. When the cook. 
ing period is finishéd the jars should 
be screwed up one at a time as they — 
are taken out. With tin cans it is aq 
visable to put them in the sink and 


pour cold water on them since there ig © 
no danger from such an act and low. — 


ering the temperature quickly insureg 
the keeping qualities. 


glass jar, but one can use ordinary — 
hurry-up methods and can remove the 
jars to a cooler place as soon as they 
are comfortable to handle, 


Having stopped for these directiong — 
in cooking in the can and sterilizing 
which, in the main, hold true in the 
canning of all the different kinds of — 
meats, I can now proceed to the can 
ning of the other cuts of meat. 


Remove the tough tissue from the 


flank steaks and laying them out on | 


Such a per ~ 
formance would of course break q & 


a board, flour heavily and cut it in, © 


hacking down across the grain of the © 
meat. 


Work in a scant half cup of © 


flour into each flank, cut into sizable | 


pieces for fitting in the jars and sear 
quickly in hot fat and proceed as in 
the canning of the other steak. The 


pan gravy will be thick and lumpy and — 
very tasty. This may be served as@ © 


Swiss steak when fixed in this way, 
On opening the can, heat the gravy and 
meat together. Then remove the 


meat to a hot platter and add to the | 


gravy either canned tomato soup or 
plain canned tomatoes which have 
been thickened and cooked for a short 
while with a statk of celery cut fine 
and half an onion grated. Season to 
taste and pour over the meat on the 
platter. This is really very excellent, 


Round steaks may be canned in this 
way for Swiss steak or as meat rolls, . 
For the former, the meat is sliced an — 
inch or more: in thickness and floured 
heavily. For meat rolls the slices are 
cut about half an inch thick and about 
four inches by six inches in size. * Pre 
pare a dressing of bread crumbs, @ 


little flour, butter and water, season | 
ing it with a pinch of leaf sage and @ — 


little onion juice or finely chopped 
onion, and of course, salt and pepper. 
Place a heaping tablespoon of this on 


each of the pieces of meat and roll it © 


inside as in making veal birds. Tie - 
with a string and sear quickly on all 


sides in hot fat, season and pack into — 


jars. Add a little water to the fat 
in the pan and pour this over the meat, 
Cook the same lengths of time in the ~ 
pressure cooker or hoiling water bath 
as were given for steaks. Another 
form of meat roll quite as good as this 


has a strip of bacon and a little bit of © 


finely minced onion rolled into each 
one instead of the dressing. Here 
again it may be said that it is not nee 
essary to cover the meat with liquid to ~ 
insure its keeping. 
The prime rib cuts, which are the © 
choice ones, being the first two ribs — 
next to the tenderloin, are roasted and 
then canned in slices with the brown 
gravy, unthickened, poured 
Roast in a hot oven, searing the meat 


over. — 


quickly and then allowing it to cook 
a little more than half the ordinary ~ 


length of time. Slice while hot and ~ 


pack as soon as you have enough to” 


fill one jar, adding salt and pepper at — 
the time. Process sixty minutes in” 
the pressure cooker at fifteen pounds 4 
or two and one-half hours in boiling — 
water. The other rib cuts are handled © 
in the same way. 

In the fore quarter of the beef, the 
chuck is either roasted and sliced 
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eut into large pieces about the size 
an individual serving or cut into 
 gteak slices and fried and canned. Or 
this, together with the rump and bris- 
ket and plate and other less choice 
pieces—less choice only by reputation 
| as they are quite as good as any from 
_ nutritional standpoint—make very 
_ good stew meat. In canning plain 






































































2 @ stew, the raw meat is cut into chunks 
it of meat pie size or thereabouts and 
YM packed into hot sterile jars. Add a 
4. teaspoon of salt to each jar and fill 
it @ with boiling water. Cook seventy min- 
¢ @ utes under fifteen pounds pf@ssure or 
% @ three hours in boiling water. This 
 @ may cither be served with dumplings 
ld @ or as a meat pie with the addition of 
Y B vegetables ané a flaky crust or baking 
© @ powder biscuits baked on top. 

4° trish stew which I make and can in 
is “@ this manneg is quite as delicious and 
W @ tompting as if made freshly: Cut 
% @ four pounds of any of the coarser meat 
™ @ cuts mentioned above \into chunks 
@ @ about an inch square, Cut a quarter 
ry of a pound or a little less of salt pork 
ne into small chunks and fry it out until it 
ey js crisp and brown. An iron kettle of 


one and one-half or two gallons ca- 
ns pacity is good for the purpose. Now 
1g add to this the meat, floured, and fry 


he ™ yntil browned. Then add a sprig of 
of parsley cut fine, four medium-sized 
m @ onions sliced, and three or four tur- 
nips or carrots-or both, sliced, and 
he ™ four medium-sized potatoes cut into 
on m@ thirds. Turn all this, browning the 
n, @ vegetables only slightly im the hot 
ne fat. Pour about four cups of boiling 
of ™ water over this and cover and let sim- 
le ™@ mer for an hour, Two tablespoons of 
ax mm home-made tomato sauce and a dash 
in @ of Worcestershire sauce will add 
10 @ Piquancy. After simmering for an 
id » hour, place in hot cans and sterilize 
a ™ forty minutes under ten pounds pres- 
y gure or for two hours in the boiling 
1d water bath. 
10 @ Chili Con Carne: There are almost 
1e as many recipes for making chili con 
or _ carne as there are Spanish or Mexican 
78 cooks. My adaptation of it is not as 
rt hot as the ordinary kind. In place of 
10 @ the chili pepper I use a very tiny pinch. 
to of red pepper, scarcely enough to taste. 
1¢ Cut five pounds of raw meat into small 
it, @ pieces. Fry-in hot fat and simmer 
is tender, adding two cups of water. 
<. Have cooking two pounds of the little 
- : brown Mexican chili beans which have 


od soaked over night. When these are 
tender or nearly so add them to the 


é: Meat and cook together gently for 
a about thirty minutes. Add salt and 
a m PePper to taste. Pack into hot jars 
me _ and cook forty minutes under ten 
¢ pounds pressure or ninety minutes at 


od boiling temperature. 

Canned Meat Loaf: Meat loaf is 
Made in the usual way. Bake in the 
it oven until a crust has formed on the 





ie outside. This should take about forty 
ill Minutes. Then slice into thick slices 
to or cut in pieces of about the size for 
one serving, and pack hot into the 
‘at 

“4 jars. Pour over any pan gravy that 
ne there may be and sterilize by cooking 
oo fitty minutes under ten pounds pres- 
i Sure in the pressure cooker or two and 
is One-half hours in boiling water. 

of (Editor’s Note: ‘This is the first of 
ch several articles on preserving meats. 
re ® “How to Can Pork” will appear in an 
aC early issue.) 

to | ' 

1o & Wterstate Farm Bureau Meeting 
bs | REGIONAL conference of seven 
nd | mid-western states was held in 
yn + @™ the Farm Bureau offices, Des Moines, 
or @ Wder the auspices of the American 
at Farm Bureau Federation. 

ok Four states were represented at the 
ry @ Mecting: Mrs. W. O. Redford, War- 
nd "usburg, Mo., who is regional chair- 
to” @ Man of the mid-west group; Mrs. B. A. 
at @ Benson, vice-president of the Nebraska 
in” state Farm Bureau; Mary Ellen Brown, 
ds State H. D, A. leader for Nebraska; 


= E. V. Rippley, Minnesota; Mrs. 
Isworth Richardson, Pella, Iowa, and 
— S. Knowles, state H. D. A. for 


The object of this conference was to 


bring about a closer contact between | 


these states and other states and to 
build up a general plan of federation 
work, 

Miss Grace E. Frysinger, of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
was present. There were about thirty 
present thru the two days of meetings, 





BERMUDA ONIONS STUFFED 


Peel large Bermuda onions and cook 
in boiling salted water for three-quarters 
of an hour. When cool enough to handle, 
cut off a slice from the top of each onion 
and scoop out the core or a very little of 
the center of each. For six onions, chop 
three-fourths of a cup of English walnut 
meats, stir three-fourths of a cup of 
rolled bread crumbs into one-third cup 
of melted butter. Add to this, salt, pepper 
and a little minced parsley. Mix in the 
nuts and fill the onion centers with this 
stuffing. Place in muffin tins or a drip- 
ping pan and pour in a little hot water. 
Bake in a moderate oven one-half hour, 
basting occasionally with butter or bacon 
drippings in hot water. Serve on a plat- 
ter, floating the onions with white sauce. 











Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 












































No. 2289—You can look your best, 
dressed in top-notch style, if you make 
your own dresses, for then you need only 
the cost of materials and very little of 
your time. Look at this smartly-styled 
dress, for instance. It cuts in only two 
pieces (view No. 1). Place the pieces to- 
gether as in Figure No. 2, stitch up the 
side seams and then apply the trimming 
as in Figure No. 3—and it’s finished. It 
will take only an hour. Think of it. An 
hour—the time you have very often wast- 
ed wondering what to wear. With a pat- 
tern like No. 2289 on hand you can pick 
up remnants or materials that are bar- 
gains, whenever you see them, 
ways feel that you have a_ foundation 
upon which to work. Different trimming, 
the addition of a belt or a flower perched 
jauntily at the shoulder, and you have a 
new dress many more times than you 
could afford to have were you to buy them 
ready-made. We think you'd like one of 
those new patterned silks for afternoon 
or informal evening wear. If you are 
slim, you'll look stunning in it developed 
in black satin and trimmed around the 
bottom with fur or fur fabric. The lovely 
golden shades of brown and sombre ef- 
fects in satin are used to develop straight- 
line afternoon frocks such as this. Plain 
silk crepe is better choice if you are in- 
clined to be a little heavy. If you want 
a dress to dance or dine in, why not trim 
around the sleeves and lower edge with 
ostrich trimming? It’s very new and ex- 
ceedingly attractive. The dress pattern 
No. 2289 cuts in sizes 14, 16 years, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material. 


and al- 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, eto., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly, 























Good L 


ooking 


Sugar! 


HE objection a housewife 
often has to what she calls 
‘poor sugar” is that it is coarse, 


Coarseness of grain in itself 
does not affect a sugar’s purity; 
but it does affect its appearance, 
which often is the test of sugar 
to a housewife. 


Above all, the size of the grain 
does not indicate from what 
source the sugar is derived— 


whether beet or cane—the size’ 


of the grain in both being 
wholly under the control of the 
refiner. 
"+e & 

Great Western Sugar is a good 
looking sugar. It is parted for 
its evenness of grain, its luster, 
its sparkling whiteness, That 
reputation has been earned only 
by increasing care in manufac- 
ture, improved methods and ad- 


herence in every Great Western’ 
ene to the highest standards 

nown in the industry. It has 
set a standard for purity—99.9 
per cent—unsurpassed by any 
sugar on the market. 


* * & & 


Compare Great Western Sugar 
with any other sugar. Submit 
it to any test for color, luster, 
evenness of grain—and try it 
for any cooking purpose. It is 
guaranteed to give the utmost 
satisfaction to every user. 


Do away with poor looking 
sugar for all time. Order Great 
Western Sugar by name from 
your grocer. If it measures up 
to your judgment of what good 
sugar should be, you can then 
order it by name regularly, 
twelve months in the year. 


AWestern Farm Product 


More than 400,000 acres of fertile farm lands between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Mountains are put in 


sugar beets every year. 


In your state or in a neighboring 


state the sugar beet is a valuable farm crop. 


The beet growers’ contract with The Great Western Sugar 
Company is an agreement by which the farmer is paid for 
his beets according to the net sale price of the sugar. If 
an in¢feasing volume of Great Western Sugar is sold in 
these Middle West States, naturally the farmer profits more 
than if the same volume were sold in more distant markets 
with higher freight rates to be paid and less net derived. 


Your purchase of Great Western Beet Sugar directly 
benefits other farmers, and gives you a guaranteed, 


cependable sugar. 


Order Great Western Sugar 
BY NAME from your grocer, 


The Great Western Sugar Company’ 


Sugar Building 


Denver, Colo., 


Great Wester 


Try One Sack 
of It! 


You are your own best 
judge of sugar quality and 
purity. Order one sack of 
Great Western Sugar. Ex- 
amine it carefully. See its 
sparkling whiteness, its 
uster, its evenness of 
gtain. Use it for any pur- 
pose. It is guaranteed ta 
meet any test. 





free 


—"Candy Making the Easy 
Way” is the title of a prace 
tical recipe book by Ida 
Bailey Allen. Send for @ 
copy today. 
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Jesus Before Pilate 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for March I, 1925. Matthew, 27: 
11-31. Printed—11-26:) 


“Now Jesus stood before the gov- 


-ernor: and the governor asked him, 


saying, Art thou the King of the Jews? 
And Jesus said unto him, Thou sayest. 
(12) And when he was accused by the 
chief priests and elders, he answered 
nothing. (13) Then saith Pilate unto 
him, Hearest thou not how many 
things they witness against thee? (14) 
And he gave him no answer, not even 
to one word: insomuch that the gov- 
ernor marveled greatly. (15) Now at 
the feast the governor was wont to re- 
lease unto the multitude one prisoner, 
whom they would. (16) And they had 
then a notable prisoner called Barab- 
bas. (17) When therefore they were 
gathered together, Pilate said unto 
them, Whom will ye that I release un- 
to you? Barabbas, or Jesus who is 
called Christ? (18) For he knew that 
for envy they had delivered him up. 
(19) And while he was sitting on the 
judgment seat, his wife sent unto him, 
saying, Have thou nothing to do with 
that righteous man; for I have suf- 
fered many things this day in a dream 
because of him. (20) Now the chief 
priests and the elders persuaded the 
miiltitudes that they should ask for 
Barabbas, and destroy Jesus, (21) But 
the governor answered and said unto 
them, Which of the two will ye that I 
release unto you? And they said, Ba- 
rabbas. (2) Pilate saith unto them, 
What then shall I do unto Jesus who 
is called Christ? They all said, Let 
him be crucified. 
Why, what evil hath he done? But 
they cried out exceedingly, saying, Let 
him be crucified. (24) So when Pilate 
saw that he prevailed nothing, but 
rather that a tumult was rising, he 
took water, and washed his hands be- 
more the multitude, saying, I am inno- 
cent of the blood of this righteous 
man; see ye to it. (25) And all the 
people answered and said, His blood 
be on us, and on our children. (26) 
Then released he unto them Barabbas; 
but Jesus he scourged and delivered 
to be crucified.” 





The lesson gives a very brief and 
therefore partial account of the trial 
of Jesus before Pilate, and hence needs 
to be supplemented by the more com- 


plete account furnished by the other 
gospels. Inasmuch as many of our 
readers, not taking time to carefully 
compare the different accounts of the 
evangelists, have a confused idea as to 
what really happened, it may be well 
to point out briefly how it came about 
that Jesus was brought before the 
Roman governor, and also very briefly 
the character of the four chief officials 
before whom He appeared between 
midnight of Thursday and eight o’clock 
Friday morning. 

The first was Annas, who had been 
high priest, but for some reason had 
been removed from this office, which 
Was now held by his son-in-law, Caia- 
Phas. Annas was perhaps the real 
power, Caiaphas being controlled very 
largely by him. Both were Sadducees. 
The family long before and long after 
this held the high priesthood, and, be- 
ing high priests, they had control of 
the temple and the business connected 
with it. Therefore it is easy to see 
that Jesus’ first cleansing of the tem- 
ple, in which His charge was that they 
made it a place of business, would es- 
pecially prejudice both of them against 
Him. How deep that prejudice was on 


(23) And he said, | 








the part of Caiaphas may be seen from 
an incident which occurred about six 
months before in connection with the 
raising of Lazarus. Caiaphas then 
called together not a full meeting of 
the Sanhedrin, but the elders, in which 
he said that it was expedient that one 
man should die, that the whole nation 
might not perish. (John, 11:47-50.) 
His doctrine was that the end justified 
the deed, cruel and terrible as it was, 
a doctrine which, unfortunately, has 
not yet perished from the face of the 
earth, Jesus, therefore, could expect 
no fair judgment at the hands of Caia- 
phas, 

The third character is Pontius Pi- 
late, and it is well to keep clearly in 
mind the fact that he was not a Jew, 
but the Roman governor, whose place 
of residence was at Caesarea, but who 
came up annually to the feast in order 
that he might be on hand to quell any 
of the disturbances that frequently 
arose at that season. He was a cold, 
cynical man, like many politicians and 
place-holders—anxious to retain the 
favor of the Roman emperor, anxious 
not to create any open opposition to 
him among the people whom, as a 
Roman officer, he governed. He had 
the sense of justice peculiar to the 
Roman governors, and an utter con- 
tempt for the Jewish theologians. He 
regarded Judaism as a_ superstition 
which he was not able to comprehend. 

The fourth character is Herod Anti- 
pas, the ruler of Galilee, who had many 
times wanted to see Jesus, and was 
anxious to see Him work one of His 
famous miradJes. He had had diffi- 
culty with Pilate, but felt more kindly 
toward him because Pilate, as a mat- 
ter of courtesy, and also to get rid of 
a disagreeable duty, had sent Jesus to 
him for judgment because, as a Gali- 
lean, he belonged to his jurisdiction. 





When Jesus was brought before Cai- , 
aphas, he interrogated Him on two 
points: His disciples and His teaching 
or doctrines. . (John, 18:19-21.) Jesus 
says nothing about His disciples. He 
knows that Caiaphas is, as the lawyers 
say, “fishing for evidence” in order 
that he may have some excuse to con- 
demn Him. In answer to his question 
as to His doctrine, He tells Caiaphas to 
ask those who have heard Him fre- 

“quently in the temple. As to the 
charges the Jews laid before Caiaphas, 
Jesus does not deign to make reply. 
They are too absurd. Seeing that there 
was nothing else to do, Caiaphas, just 
about daylight, when there was a larg- 
er attendance of the members, put 
Him under oath to answer the ques- 
tion as to whether He was “the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” Jesus an- 
swered, “Thou hast said.” Therefore, 
on His own evidence, He was convict- 
ed as a blasphemer in the sight of the 
Jewish authorities, and was sent to 
the Roman court in order that they 
might secure the necessary authority 
for the infliction of the death penalty, 
which the Sanhedrin at that time had 
no power to inflict. There really had 
been no trial of Jesus in a legal sense, 
The Jewish law very carefully pro- 
tected the rights of the accused, The 
legal trial must be open; there must 
be witnesses and cross-examination. 
There was none of this in the trial of 
Jesus. 

It is significant that the Jews, with 
murder in their hearts, yet would not 
enter Pilate’s judgment hall, lest they 
might be polluted and not able to eat 
the passover. Endless discussions 
have continued to this day in the 
Christian church as to whether Jesus 
and His disciples ate the passover on 
the 14th of Nisan, the appointed day, 
or whether they anticipated it one 
day, or whether the Pharisees ate the 
passover a day late, trying to reconcile 
the apparent contradiction between 
John and the authors of the other gos- 
pels. It all grows out of the meaning 
attached. to the word “passover.” The 


best explanation is that the word 
“pascha,” which we translate “pass- 
over,” was used for more than one 


feast during the passover season. The 
Jews undoubtedly observed the pass- 
over on the proper day. The same 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book **Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








The Wilful Little Breeze 


One little Breeze wanted to play some 
more, so Old Mother West Wind left him 
behind when she went home. But after 
while he got tired, and by that time no 
one would play with him, and he couldn't 
sleep because he was so lonely. While 
nestling in a bay-berry bush he discovers 
Reddy Fox coming down the Lone Little 
Path, apparently bent on mischief. 


When Reddy reached the’ bay-berry 
bush he sat down and barked twice. 
Hooty the Owl answered him at once and 
flew over to join him. They didn’t see 
the wilful little Breeze curled up under 
the bush, so intent were these two rogues 
in plotting mischief. They were planning 
to steal down across the Green Meadows 
to the edge of the Brown Pasture where 
Mr. Bob White and pretty Mrs. Bob White 
and a dozen litthe Bob Whites had their 
home. 


“When they run along the ground, I'll 


catch 'em, and when they fly up in the 
air you'll cateh ‘em and we'll gobble 
‘em all up,” said Reddy Fox to Hooty 
the Owl. Then he licked his chops and 
Hooty the Ow! snapped his bill, just as 
if they were tasting tender little Bob 
Whites that very minute. It made the 
wilful little Breeze shiver to see them. 
Pretty soon they started on toward the 
Brown Pasture, 

When they were out of sight, the wil- 
ful little Breeze jumped up and _ shook 
himself. Then away he sped across the 
Green Meadows to the Brown Pasture. 
And because he could go faster and. be- 
cause he went a shorter way, he got 
there first. He had to hunt and hunt 
to find Mr. and Mrs. Bob White and 
all the little Bob Whites, but finally he 
did find them, all with their heads tucked 
under their wings fast asleep, 


The wilful little Breeze shook Mr. Bob 
White very gently. In an instant he was 
wide awake. 

“Sh-h-h,.”’ said the wilful little Breeze, 
“Reddy Fox and Hooty the Owl are com- 
ing to the Brown Pasture to gobble up 
you and Mrs. Bob White and all the little 
Bob Whites.”’ 

“Thank you, 
Bob White, “I 
family.” 

Then he wakened Mrs. Bob White and 
all the little Bob Whites. With Mr. Bob 
White in the lead, away they all flew to 
the far side of the Brown Pasture where 
they were soon safely hidden under a 
juniper tree, 


little 
think 


3reeze,”” said Mr. 
I'll move my 


The wilful little Breeze saw them safely 
there, and when they were nicely hidden 
hurried back -to the place where the Bob 


Whites had been sleeping. Reddy Fox 
was stealing up thru the grass very, 
very softly. Hooty the Owl was flying 
as silently as a shadow. When Reddy 
Fox thought he was near enough, he 
drew himself together, made a_ quick 
spring and landed right in Mr. Bob 
White’s empty bed. Reddy Fox and 


Hooty the Owl looked so surprised when 


there that the wilful little Breeze 
laughed out loud. 


nearly 


Then Reddy Fox and Hooty the Owl 
hunted here and hunted there, all over 
the Brown Pasture, but they couldn't 
find the Bob Whites. 

And the wilful little Breeze went back 


to the juniper tree and curled himself up 


beside Mr. Bob White to sleep, for he 
was lonely no longer. 

(Reddy Fox is going fishing. Sounds 
rather odd, doesn’t it? Let’s see what 





will happen next week.) 








_the day. 





they found that the Bob Whites were not | 


‘word .“pascha” was applied to another 


passover, a joyful feast, which wag 
observed in the afternoon ‘and not in 
the evening. These rulers of the Jews 
would not enter into a heathen house 
on the day of that observance, lest 
they should be levitically unclean and 
could not take part in the passover of 
Entrance into a _ heathen 
house in the daytime before this would 
not have prevented them from obsery- 
ing the paschal supper, because that 
was observed at night, which with 
them was she beginning of the, next 
day, and there would be time for the 
bathing to cleanse them from their 
supposed pollution. 


It is interesting to see the extreme 
conscientiousness of these people, who 
were perfectly willing to condemn Je- 
sus unjustly during a religigus festi- 
val, but were not willing to enter a 
heathen hall of judgment. Pilate there. 
fore comes out 4o meet them, and de- 
mands, as required by the Roman 
law, a formal accusation. They knew 
very well that the accusation of blas- 
phemy would ‘not avail them here. 
Hence they evaded the question and 
said: “If this man were not an evil- 
doer, we would not have delivered him 
up unto thee.” Pilate then (I take it, 
with a sneer on his face) said: If that 
is true, take Him and judge Him ac- 
cording to your own peculiar laws, 
which you say He is violating, and 
which I do not understand. They re- 
plied, in effect, that they had consid- 
ered His case, and regarded Him as 
deserving of death, but had no power 
to inflict that penalty. 


They then charge Him openly with 
being a disturber of the peace, that He 
did not pay taxes, and that He claimed 
to be King of the Jews. Pilate pays 
no attention to the first two charges, 
which seem to him quite absurd; but 
he is interested in the charge that 
Jesus claimed to be King of the Jews. 
So he takes Him into the hall, which 
Jesus had no hesitation in entering, 
and begins a private examination. “Art 
thou the King of the Jews?” I can 
imagine his expression of contempt 
when he asks it. Jesus in turn quietly 
asks him whether this isa personal 
inquiry, or simply a repetition of the 
charges made against Him. Pilate dis- 
claimed any personal interest.: “Am 
Ia Jew?” implying that it is a Jewish 
question. Jesus replied in effect: “It 
is not a Jewish question, but a matter 
personal to you. I am a king, the king 
of the truth, and all lovers of truth. 
Therefore I claim your allegiance. If 
I were a king in an earthly sense, or 
in the sense you mean when you ask 
this question, I would have done as 
other kings do, organized an army and 
maintained my claims.” (John, 19:33 
38.) The statement that He was king 
of the truth seemed to Pilate utterly 
ridiculous, and he simply asks in a 
tone of scorn: “What is truth?” 

The impression left upon the mind 
of Pilate was that Jesus was a harm- 
less enthusiast, that He could not pos 
sibly be a rebel against Rome or 4 
criminal. Therefore, he brings Him to 
the court outside and says to the 
Jews: “I find no crime in him.” A 
storm of accusation arose; for this was 
in no sense an orderly meeting of the 
Sanhedrin, but really a mob of its 
members. Among the various accusa 
tions Pilate catches the word Galilee. 
He hears that Jesus had made disturb 
ance in Galilee. Knowing that Herod 
the Tetrarch, the ruler of Galilee, was 
in the city at the time, he sends Jesus 
to him as the right person to deal with 
the case. In so doing he compliments 
him and lays the foundation for the 
healing of the breach that existed be 
tween them. Before Herod, Jesus 
maintains absolute silence, and Herod 
sends Him back clad in garments of 
royalty, Luke, 23:8-11.) 


Pilate then sends for the members — 
of the Sanhedrin, who had no doubt © 
gone to breakfast, and says to them” 
that he found no fault in him, and a 
neither did Herod. “I will therefor” 
chastise him, and release him.” I~ 
Pilate found no fault in Him, why © 
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jfy the fury of the mob by which He 
was surrounded? After the chastis- 


-jng or scourging, he again proposed to 
‘yelease Him, but they cried out, “Cru- 


city him, crucify him,” and asked that 
a noted robber and murderer be re- 
Jeased instead. So he released unto 
them the noted outlaw Barabbas, al- 
ready condemned to death. Before 
taking his seat to render official judg- 
ment, Pilate received a message from 
his wife. As pointed out in a previous 
lesson, a squad of soldiers from the 


garrison could not have been given to 


the traitor without Pilate’s knowledge. 
He had probably told his wife about 
it, She had likely heard a good deal 
about Jesus, and, like so many other 
good women in that day and down to 
this, she was deeply impressed with 
His character. So she sends him word 
to be careful what he does “with that 
righteous man.” This evidently made 
some impression upon Pilate, and he 
tried to release Jesus. On this the 
Jews made their last plea: that if he 
released Jesus, complaint would be 
made against Pilate before the Roman 
emperor. Pilate had reasons for wish- 
ing to avoid an appeal of that kind; 


’ and in order to avoid the necessity of 


going to Rome to meet charges that 
might be made, he took water and 
washed his hands, in accordance with 
an ancient Jewish custom (Deuteron- 
omy, 21:6,6) in a vain attempt to make 
himself believe that he was innocent 
of the murder of this Man whom he 
was delivering over to the cruel mob, 
convinced all the while that He was 
innocent. 

Let us draw some lessons from this 
passage. First, the proper way to 
meet slander and false accusation of 
every kind is with absolute silence. 
Let us here repeat what I have said 
before, that no righteous man can af- 
ford to enter into an argument as to 
whether he is a righteous man or not. 
“Jesus answered him nothing.” Let 
us also consider how far in the wrong 
if we are 
afraid of our fellowmen. Pilate knew 
that the only reason why Jesus was 
brought before him was that the Jew- 
ish people were afraid of His doc- 
trines and His teaching. 

Another lesson: The man who, like 
Pilate, does wrong, knowing it to be 
wrong, for political reasons or thru 
over-persuasion of interested parties, 
writes his cwn condemnation. No man 
can safely allow his own judgment and 
the voice of conscience to be over- 
Tuled in matters of right and wrong 
by any other man, be he friend or foe. 
We can not lay the responsibility of 
our individual actions upon others. 
The Lord holds us individually respon- 
sible, and we can not lay the blame 
On anyone else nor get out of it on 
the ground of being over-persuaded. 
That was tried in the garden of Eden 
by Adam, who claimed that he was 
Over-persuaded by his wife, and she 
that she was over-persuaded by thes 
Serpent. It has been tried in every 
land in every age since that day; and 
Over against it has come the voice of 
God thru all the ages: “The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die,” 





A Poet’s Scrapple and Buck- 
wheat Cakes 


T. A. Daly, in his recent book, “Her- 
‘elf and the Houseful,” tells how he 
OCcasionally takes over the reins of 
the “houseful” government and_pre- 
Dares “some not-to-be-resisted dish. 
Following is his recipe for scrapple: 


Clean a pig’s head, nicely, neatly, 
Boil till meat leaves money completely. 
When it’s cold remove all greases, 
Chongmeat into little pieces; 
Put the liquor and the meat 
kK again upon the heat, 
Stirring buckwheat flour in 
it is no longer thin. 
|°Pher, salt and sage then bring 
.t it’s proper seasoning. 
77 #en the mess is thick and hot 
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| spreading the 


It is lifted from the pot, Q 
Poured into deep pans to mould 
And so left until it’s cold. 


“So ends Chapter 1. The sequel 
Is a breakfast without equal! 


“And each flour-encrusted piece, 
Smiling in it’s fragrant grease, 

Takes a coat of golden tan 

From the ardor of the pan. 

Crisp and brown the outer crust, oh! 
Food to rouse the gourmand’s gusto. 
Frora your platter gives you greeting; 
Truly this is royal eating!” 


Also his buckwheat cakes from this 
same book. We were so interested in 
the recipe he gave that we tried them 
out on our own family and found them 
every bit as good as he recommended: 

“Buckwheat Cakes — Three and 
three-fourths cups buckwheat flour 
(scant quart), one teaspoon salt, one- 
half compressed yeast cake in one cup 
lukewarm water, one quart cold water. 
Into a narrow-necked crock or pitcher 
(two-quart size) pour alternately the 
flour and water, stirring till free from 
lumps. Add a cup of thoroly dissolved 
yeast and stir for a minute or so. Cov- 
er with a saucer and put a dish under 
to catch fermentation, and set in mod- 
erately warm place. Next morning, 
add one-fourth teaspoon soda dissolved 
in a little boiling water and stir in 
generous tablespoon of black mo- 
lasses,” 





DRIED FRUIT SHORTCAKES 
The season for shortcake may be ex- 
tended all the way thru the year if other 
fruits are made to do duty when the lim- 
ited local season for strawberries is at an 
end. In winter time, any of the cooked 


dried fruits may be used to svread on 
shortcakes, with or without cream. A 
meringue made. of egg whites, or a 
marshmallow top, may be used when 
whipping cream is not available, or ordi- 
nery cream or rich top milk may be 


served, . 


Pitted cooked prune pulp is excellent 
as a spread for shortcake. A few nut 
meats may be added. Stewed fig or date 
shortcake with whipped cream appeals 
to°-almost everybody. Dried apricots are 
easy to cook, and particularly good in 
this way. Dried peaches and apples, 
;cooked and spread on a delicate shortcake 
foundation, will take the place of pie 
made from these fruits. A little lemon 
or ginger root or both should be added in 
cooking dried pears, which can then be 
cut up and made into a sauce which will 
be delightful on shortcake with cream. 
Raisin sauce can be similarly served. 

A very good shortcake foundation for 
any of these uses is made in the following 
way, according to the United States De- 
partemnt of Agriculture: Two cups of 
sifted flour, three teaspoons of baking 
powder, three-fourths teaspoon of salt, 
one tablespoon of sugar, four tablespoons 
of shortening. (preferably butter or but- 
ter substitute), about two-thirds cup of 
milk or one or two tablespoons less of 
water. 

Sift together the flour, baking powder, 
salt and sugar, Cut In the shortening 
and mix lightly with milk or water until 
like biscuit dough. Divide into two equal 
portions, and roll each into a sheet about 
half an inch thick. 3ake in a shallow 
pan, one sheet upon the other, after 
lower lightly with butter. 
Or cut the dough, after roling, into rounds 
as for biscuit, placing two rounds upon 
ench other, separated by a thin layer of 
butter. After baking in a rather hot oven 
about fifteen minutes, separate the two 
Tayers. Spread each with butter and well 
sweetened cook fruit. Serve with whipped 
cream. 


STEEL WOOL CLEANS KETTLES 

Housewives often notice the dark tar- 
nish on their aluminum kitchen utensils 
after boiling hard water or cooking foods 
which contain soda or other alkaline ma- 
terials. 
aluminum compound deposited on the sur- 
face of the kettles, according to the de- 


College, 

When rhubarb and tomatoes are cooked, 
the kettles become bright again because 
of the acid in the fruit. From experi- 
mental work it is shown that acid foods 
will dissolve some of the aluminum, but 
the amount is so small that it is not in- 
jurious to the health of humans or to the 
kettle. 

For regular cleaning of aluminum, or- 
dinary soap and scouring powders are 
not suitable, for they also discolor the 
metal. Fine steel wool is the best scour- 
ing agency. Acids, such as oxalic, should 
not be used in cleaning because of the 
poisonous nature of the acids. 














This discoloration is due to an | 
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— like the 
Father of His 
Country 


was first in the hearts of his 
countrymen, so is Halligan’s 
PURE QUILL Coffee first 
in the homes throughout 
this section, and it is a rare 
grade of fine coffee which is 
appreciated by one and all; 
always served by hostesses 
noted for their good taste. 


Always in Good 
Taste 
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BLENDED AND ROASTED By 
[HE HALLIGAN Company 
DavenPorrt,. lowa, 

Des Moines, lowa. 
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Enjoy extra goodness 
in all your baking 


Enjoy extra goodness in 
everything you bake by order- 
ing OCCIDENT Flour for 
your next baking™day. Your 
dealer is authorized to refund 
the full purchase price, if you 
do not find that OCCIDENT 
is better than any other flour. 





RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO, 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn, 


for 


now 


QCCIDENT 


The Guaranteed Flour 


| Spring and Summer 
Cashion Book 
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Our new Pattern Book contains hun- 
dreds of styles- 
during the spring and summer. 


just what will be worn 
Styles 


afternoon and evening. 


And nine picture-dressmaking lessons. 
You just glance at the pictures and see 
how the styles are 
be more simple. 
can make an attractive dress with the 
help of these 
this book, you can save money on your 
own and your children's clothes; so it 
would be a good idea to send 10 cents 
your copy. 


made. Nothing 
Any beginner 
With 


picture lessons. 


Address, Fashion 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 


Iowa. 
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Safety Firs 





whom you can make the purchase. 





Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
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It’s a shame not 
to raise 95 out of 


100 chicks when so 
many are doing it. 


And the answer is so obvious: 
them right. Wherever you go, poultry 
raisers are learning the fmportance of 
proper feeding. Ten years ago, on 
nearly every farm, most anything was 
good enough for chicks. Today a bal- 
anced ration is almost the universal 
practice, So now 100 make poultry 
pay where one found it profitable a 
few years ago. 

At this season of the year the devel- 
opment of chicks is receiving most at- 
tention. Sickness and disease must be 
combated. Rapid growth and proper 
development must be assured. For 
best results in getting baby chicks 
beyond the danger point, nearly half a 
gnillion poultrymen depend on Globe 
Chick Starter. This perfect ration 
produces astonishing results. Records 
from thousands of leading poultry 
farms where Globe Chick Starter is 
used exclusively, show an average of 
95 per cent of chicks raised to healthy 
maturity with this feed. 











Chick Starter 
Growing Mash 
Fattening Mash 
Molting Mash 
Chick Scratch 
Growing Scratch 
Poultry Scratch 


FREE #39 
POULTRY RAISING 


Write today for the free book that 
points the way to bigger profits from 
your flocks. This book is a poultry 
book from cover to cover. It repre- 
sents twenty-two years of study and 
research by leaders in the poultry 
field. Our feeds are mentioned only 
incidentally. Get a free copy from your 
Globe merchant or mail the coupon 
below with 4c to cover cost of packing 
and mailing. 











THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
Chicago . 


Minneapolis 


at /oultry 
ga® Profits 
g' rv 
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I THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 
! 2751 West 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
i Please send me without cost or obligation 
1 a copy of your booklet “Poultry Profits.” 1 
lose 4c in to cover cost of packing 
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THE POULTRY 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


Poultry raisers are tuvited to contribute their experience to this department. 








Contest for Poultry Raisers 

The brooding season will soon be 
here and in order to stimulate interest 
in this most important part of the 
chicken raising Wallaces’ 
Farmer will award four prizes, $10, $5, 
$3 and $2, as first, second, third and 
fourth prizes for the best articles on 
the subject, “How I Raise Baby 
Chicks.” Address all manuscripts to 


business 


| Poultry Contest Editor. 


This contest is open to all readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and the essays 
should be based on the results of your 
own experience. Articles must be lim- 
ited to 750 words and should cover the 
period in the life of the chick from 
hatching till eight to ten weeks old, or 
the broiler stage. We believe that 
a large part of the profits of the poul- 
try on the farm can be made or lost 
during the brooding season. 

All articles submitted must be in 
the office of Wallaces’ Farmer on or 
before March 9 and winners of the 
contest will be announced in the issue 
of March 20. Write on one side of 
the paper only and be sure to get the 
letter into the mail so it will reach 
us before the 9th of March. Any arti- 
cles received after that date will not 
be considered. 

Particular attention will be given 
to those papers that are applicable to 
farm conditions and do not require the 
use of unreasonably expensive and 
elaborate equipment. 


Hatchery Men of Iowa Hold 
Meeting 

About thirty-five hatcheries were 
represented_at the annual meeting of 
the baby chick hatcheries of Iowa on 
February 4, at the Iowa State College. 
Several good talks were given by dif- 
ferent hatchery men of the state and 
others. Prof, Bittenbender, of Iowa 
State College poultry department, 
talked on culling and flock inspection. 
Mark Thornburg, secretary of agricul- 
ture, gave a good talk on poultry in 
general, Dr. Chas. Murray gave an 
interesting talk on poultry diseases, 
and E. H. Rucker, of Ottumwa, Iowa, 
gave a report on the directors’ meet- 
ing of the International Baby Chick 
Association held in Chicago the last of 
January. Dr. Killips, of Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, also gave an interesting talk on 
blood testing in poultry. 

The lowa hatcheries are forming an 
association called the lowa Baby Chick 
Association, members of which must 
follow a code of ethics as described 
below: 

“Article V—Code of Ethics—All ac- 
tive members of this association shall 
subscribe in writing to the following 
code of ethics: We hereby agree to 
improve, year by year, the quality of 
our product; to assist those from 
whom we buy eggs, to improve their 
flock, by culling and_ selection of 
breeding stock; to supply information 
relative to the successful rearing of 





Try your hand in this contest; there 
is no cash outlays you may win, and 


we will all be benefited by giving 


| this important matter a little prepar- 
atory thought. 











Beware of Livestock Cure-Alls 

for Poultry 

A neighbor woman of ours who has 
one of the finest flocks of Rhode Is- 
land hens that we have ever seen any- 
where had a narrow escape last month 
from losing all of her nine dozen with 
the roup. This disease was brought 
into the flock with the purchase of 
some new roosters. 

As soon as she noticed the sick con- 
dition of her hens she began doping 
them with a livestock cure-all that a 
traveling patent medicine man had left 
for her to “try out.” It was good for 
chicken ailments, too, he had told 
them. The chickens continued to die 


| a few every day until the death rate 


was so high that she became alarmed 


| and went to town and to the drug store 


and bought a recommended poultry 
remedy for roup.. She put in three 
mornings dipping the heads of every 
one of the five dozen hens. After the 
third application there were no more 
deaths and the chickens are now quite 
healthy. The roosters were treated 
also and four out of the six fine-blood- 
ed new ones were saved. 

This neighbor figures a loss of more 
than fifty dollars because of trusting 
to the cure-all. Incidentally it means 
that she won’t be able to buy the new 
spring coat and some other things for 
the house that she was hoping for. 


chicks; to be governed by this associa- 
tion in matters of advertising; to give 
prompt and careful attention to all 
claims for adjustment.” 

The following were named as offi- 
cers of the association: President, 
Bert France, Emmetsburg, Iowa; vice- 
president, E. H. Rucker, Ottumwa, 
Iowa; secretary-treasurer, R. E. Macy, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Cold Weather Eggs 





The secret of cold weather eggs lies -« 


in giving them plenty of tankage along 
with corn which is also heat produc- 
ing. Usually hens shut down on egg 
production as soon as the temperature 


begins to hover around zero, It has 
been our experience that they can 


readily be kidded out of these non-lay- 
ing spells if you supply them with the 
above and also with proper quarters to 
do their eating and sleeping and 
work in. 

Air is. necessary for healthy hens 
and it must be pure. The idea that 
cold air is pure air is altogether false. 
A flour sack or piece of coarse sack- 
ing over the window will do away with 
the strong draft. The way to’ serve 
corn jand other grain to laying hens is 
to give it to them underneath a layer 
of clover hay so that they have to ex- 
ercise in order to get it. It is a com- 
mon saying among poultrymen that an 
active hen is a laying hen. In extreme 
weather it is advisable to keep tankage 
before them all the time. Place it in 
troughs so that a number can get at it 
at a time. Milk warm is better than 
cold as the latter too often freezes 
over before they can use much of it. 











DRIED Buttermilk promotes health 

and reacts against white diarrhoea. 

Finely granulated proteins, animal 

and vegetable, conbined in correct 

Proportion, are easily digested and 

build the kind of frame, straight legs 
A 1 — 





and lar de Pp y 
in layers. For the first eight weeks you 
can start your pullets off exactly right 
by feeding them all these ingredients 
blended in 


Nortnaup,Kinc & Co's 


STERLING 
BUTTERMILK 
MAS Fi 
Guaranteed To Satisfy 
Write For Booklet 
“Chicks To Dollars."* 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Biggest Hatches 
StrongChicks 


That's what you'll get witha Cham- 
ion Belle City Hatching Outfit. My 
ree book **Hatching Facts” 

tells how—gives newest ideas and 

$47 waystomake poultry pay big with my 


i? * 


140 Egg Incubator 230 Egg 
80 Eg2 Incubator $ 1 1.06; Hot-Water Cop- 

er Tanks—Self-Regulated Safety Lamps— 

hermometer & Holder—Egg Tester. $5.96 
buys 80-Chick; $7.06 buys 140-Chick; 
$9.95 buys 230-Chick Hot-Water Double 
Walled Brooder. Save $1.96. Order both. 
140 Size Incubator and Brooder, Only $19.95 
230 Size Incubator and Brooder, Only $29.95 
80 Size Incubator and Brooder, Only $15.95 

Express : 

East of Rockies & allowed 

















Brooders come withcat- 
alog. With this Guaran- 
teed Hatch 

and my Guide 

youcan makea in- 
come, al = shareinmy 


or 
ite today for my Free book 
“Matching Facts.’’ It tells everythine.—Jim Rohan, 


, Pres, 
Incubator Co. Box!2 Racine, Wis, 


Test Proves X-RAY 


Incubators Hatch 
5% to 10% More Chicks 


Many Amazing Hatch Records 
Reported By Thousands of Users 
—98% Hatches Not Unusual 
ry) Under test, the X-RAY Incubator has ha 
we 6 per cent to 10 per cent more chicks thas 
fold style incubators, Hundreds of usert 
hatches as Mrs. D.L. 





been moved from a 70 degree temperature to a tempers 
ture below freezing without effecting the temperature! 
of tho X-RAY beok of Facts 


arn how to increase i rotits 20 cent. nd name 
address for FREE copy or 


X-RAY INCUBATOR CO. Deot.cs82 Des Moines, la 


ORTER SOFT (0/57) HEAT 
INCUBATOR mal 


L. N. Porter's Master achievement efter 
20 yrs. progress. Center lamp equal heat. 
Automatio control of heat, moisture and 
ventilation. One filling of lamp for entire 
batch. Eggs turned semi-automatically. 


hy Chicks die in the Shell” 


Write for this valuable, scientific explana- 
tion and big illustrated book. Sent free and postpaid. 
PORTER INCUBATOR CO., 2296 PORTER AVE., BLAIR, 


a 


E66 Incubator $ 
30 Days Trial 


wea Freight Paid east of Rockies. 
) water copper tanks, 
double walle, dead air space, 
double giass doors, all set up 
complete, ready touse. With 
Brooder, $17.75—180-Egg Incubator $15.75, 
with Brooder, $22.00. Send for FREE 
Catalog TODAY or order direct. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box140, Racine, Wis. 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmet 
when writing advertisers. y 
























































singular advantages 
and door space. 


KOZY Brooder 


No dark, damp corners. 
Poritying sunlight 
reaches entire interior. 


disease. Chicks thrive 
{n these ideal conditions. 
Best materials. Well 
painted. Easy te put up. 
Only a wrench needed. 
Rigid and durable, 
Cheaper than you car 
build. Send name fer 
particulars and price. 


G. F. Cee 


Prevents vermin and ° 


Box W, Exira, lowa 


Raise Every Chick 


Now you can raise them all, raise them larger and make more poul 
ultry raisers and use a K 2¥ Brooder House. It has 


losses if you follow the practice of leading 


In admitting full sunshine and correct ventilation. 
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No more chick 
Notice large window 
ELE 


7 ft. high 
°| 10 ft. deep 
8 ft. wide 


w RE RRs 
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RING COMPANY 





CHIR ju: 


Ask About 
Cozy Hog Houses 


i in design, 
. ied 7 teat 





BABY CHICKS 
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Maple Dale’s Quality Chicks 


healthy selected northern pure bred flocks. 

EVERY CHICK A PUREBRED 38. &. ores one ow, 

be erean Son Cothate bod taoonna Strain $350 6 *$50 (“i300 «(°8355 “Ito 00 

Rese arred and White Rocks, 450 800 15800 7000 149 00 
inite Wyandottes and 8 5 00 850 1600 7800 188 90 

tight 8° : rahin se sieasenes © iver 7 Laced Wyn. 3 A = pid s 63 00 160 00 

pd tor Bro stone = S000 S00 800s 83.00 = 100 00 


bag oe teres from advertisement. 


Send all orders to MAPLE DALE HATCHERY, Box 


Prepaid to you 97% live delivery. Hatched from 


We have a capaci 
setting and can make prompt shipment. Reference: 


of 150,000 eggs at one 
ustin National Bank 


Austin, Minnesota 
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omen, 5 Heds, sagneene. Brahmas, Wyandot. 


Leabouns Tom Guarantecd 2 


Low Prices For 1925 


brooders and poultry supplies. 
names of two possible baby chick o> 








ingtons, Pedigreed Wyckoff White 


to 280 Egg Flock. 


on bey raising. 
5 LEG 


CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, 





(ol [olehy 3 
WISELY 


RIANG 
Brown 





White Rocks, 





LE Chicks in 8. C. White Leghorns, Tancred and 
Le ty Sheppard Anconas, 8. C. and R.C, Reds, 


and 
100g, Live Delive 


Special prices on lets of 


Box 126, 


My free catalog contains valuable information 
Gives low prices on chicks, 
ANDS FREE. My gift if you send 


Barred, Buff an 
hite and Buff Orpingtons, White and Silver Laced Wyandottes at 
$11.50 per 100 and up. Cannot fall to prove a most Fn ene ig purchase to our 
customers this year. 
write for our circular and particulars at once. 
Postpaid. Reference:—Consolidated National Bank. 
TRIANGLE HATCHERY, 


2000. Do not fail to 


Dubuque, Ia. 








Ga 


___jlowa City, lowa 
THEY LIVE 


TRIANGLE CHICKS iii5.c0w 
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ry Guaranteed. 
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from Iowa’s reli- 





offer the five bes 
poultry raisers—al 
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Box 807 


More Poultry 


able hatchery. You get chicks from 
healthy flocks, culle 
by poultry experts. Buckeye hatched. 
Chicks from the Wapsie Valley are 


Health Hatched Chicks 


Shipped, live na weg a oy 3 .We 


literature now. 


WapsieValicy Hatchery 






Profits 


and supervised 


t breeds for lbwa 
1 money-makers. 


y hatched strong and 
te for descriptive 


guarantee them to 


raising of chicks. 
copy of this book 











Independence, Ia. 











eties of 


ordering 


/ts yours free/ 
OS setter at blr 
Chicks—chicks from seven vari- 


ducers. Send for your copy 


Deliner Hatchery, Box WF 
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the very best egg pro- 


log free. Address n 
fore 
chicks—It’s free. 


Waterloo, lowa 
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BUY CALHOUN’S CHICKS 


) They are produced from carefully se- 
lected, vigorous, healthy, heavy lay- 





With only a 25 _ 


ed fiocks. They will ty 
ney for you. White this season. 


bred breeding stock they 
come 


valuable information on the right care and 
It will pay to write for a 


REILING HATCHERY, Box 59 , 


RROW CH 


Profit Makers—Early Layers 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Cupmatene, Minorcas, 


D. T. a gy ot ee 
Iil., Des Moi 


2c per chick from our price list. 
short time only. C 
75 per cent of our chix are 
insured against de 


yours 


ree; 


This new chick book ™ 
that tells all about 
Reiling’s ‘‘Guaran- 
teed-to-Live’”’ Chicks 
—the healthy pure- 





from—how they’re 
husky—and why we can 
live. Also gives much 





before you order chicks. 
BELLEVUE, IA. 
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SUCCESS 






Lowest prices. Cata- 
earest office. 








Save $$$ Buy Now 


oer cent deposit, deduct 
Good 
hicx delivered any time 
ath, under the Blatch- 
cent live arrival; post- 
catalog and price list 


Macomb, 

















apo Vigorous 
ALITY--New 





SHOEMAKER'S CHICKS -.25 > 


a. aa for 36 


RIETIES, hatched right. erent 
be Learn ahovt 
Poultry Book YREE 
ut raisin: chicks that 
CES. Pos 

ox 26, FREEPORT, ILL. 


forte 




















ye: and Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Bar- 
AY. red and White Rocks, R. I. Reds. ford plan; 100 per 

White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, paid; information, 
- Black Minoreas $10 ber 100 and Up, Postpaid. free. 
¢ Live Delivery. Circular free. Bank refe- 
od rence. CA HOUN’S POULTRY CHANDLER HATCHERY, 
= ARMS Box 18, Montrose, Missouri. 
in 
=A +MAKE MORE’MONEY WITH $ Ue Bee Corie Le 
in HODES QUALITY CHICKS BR, 

14 years careful breeding on our own n farm | oy mong, 
T are behind Rhodes Quallty Chicks. ©. 0, SHOEMAKER, 
€, flocks Hogan testéd and culled for hi; = 
\ roduction. Hetched Nature’s way insures 

jealthy vigorous chicks that shoul mature 

rapidly into heavy winter layers. All 

Wri ta for lov Prepeldy 008 ive delivery. | BW ener esate. 

ri low ata’ vari ies. Ua 1 
Rhodes Hatche Boxe Dekota, ti. | antood. Postpaid. ‘ 
~ Standerd Egg Farm, 
A 
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Champion Chicks sre hatch 
flocks. 11 leading breeds, 
Anconas, Minorcas, Wyan., Orping., ete. 
o yor 100 and up. Free Live Delivery Postpaid. 
e illus. Catalog free. Valuable bw ise 
1. 
Lien wath crdeey geet eldcrade, Mincle. 














low prices. Illus’ 
Gox 20 Cape Girardeau, Mo. 





and eggs from 
coe winter 
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Live arrival 
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a catalog 
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QUALITY Chicks « Fees 


4 varieties. Best 





Missouri Poultry Farms, 


D 000 eggs daily. Catalog Free, 
Columbia, Mo, 


62,000 
from selected pure bred, heavy laying | j\100 Senine. pod need 
ks, Reds, peachy prions. Free live delivery. 





is Wear. Burnetts 














; ation before buying Chicks this year. Bank Ref.Est.1914 
_ —__Miller Hatchery, Box 23 Heyworth, Ill. 
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‘live delivery. “6th year 
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Faas 25 

h year. Valuable 
y. Box 9g Decatur, ill. 
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GUARANTEED IE sete 
ZO LIVE DART CHICKS dattiides | oo Breeds geese 


Prices low. America’s 
trated catalog 5c. 


A. A. Ziemer, 


purebred chickens, ducks, 
, turkeys, fowls, baby chicks, 
finest poultry. Large iliua- 
Austin, Mino. 
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Cc. 0. D. 








Twelve varieties, low prices. 9c 
Prompt delivery. Free cir- CHICKS ' 
"Yigia, Iowa | cular teen, 


PER HATCHERY, Box 7, 








up; 20 breeds purebreds, heaviest layers. 
delivery postpaid, quick service. Cir- 
JAMES WILTSE, BRulo, Neb. 





Investigations in connection with 
the European fowl plague and the re- 
sulting embargoes on the shipment of 
live poultry by many states have 
shown that intestinal worms have been 
very prevalent among fowls sent to 
killing stations. This is a serious con- 
dition and one that should be correct- 
ed. It is unfortunately true that often 
a flock may be heavily infested with 
round worm without the birds being 
noticeably abnormal in their actions. 


Young birds are more noticably affect- 
ed and will show unthriftiness, droop- 
ing of the wings, paleness of the head 
and become very thin. Older birds 
will show the symptoms less mark- 
edly. Diarrhea and constipation may 
be accompaniments of the _ trouble. 
Crowded conditions in the poultry 
house and damp and dirty quarters are 
conditions that favor the development 
and multiplication of the worms and if 
these conditions are present should 
first be corrected. 

The presence of worms may best be 
determined by either examining the 
intestines of a bird that dies or by 
killing one that is very thin and 
weak. Open the intestines of the dead 
bird and mix their contents with wa- 
ter in a dark colored pan. The worms, 
which are white and stringy or thread- 
like, can then easily be seen. 

There are two common round 
worms, the large worm which is from 
one to four and one-half inches long, 
and the small or caecum worm which 
is only from three-eights to one-half 
inch long. The large worm is found in 
the small intestine and the small worm 
as its name indicates is found in the 
caeca or blind guts lying on each side 
of the intestine proper. 

The presence of the worms being de- 
termined, the use of the tobacco treat- 
ment is suggested, and is as follows: 


| For 100 birds, steep for two hours one 





pound of finely chopped tobacco stems 
in water enough to cover them. Mix 
the stems and liquid with one-half 
the usual ration of ground feed. The 
day previous to treatment withhold all 
feed, giving water only. After the 
birds have been starved twenty-four 
hours, feed the medicated mash and 
two hours after it has been cleaned 
up give them one-fourth of the usual 
ration of ground feed mixed with wa- 
ter in which Epsom salts has been dis- 
solved at the rate of eleven ounces of 
salts for each 100 birds. The treat- 
ment should be repeated ten days 
later. 

Another method of giving the to- 
bacco is, mix two pounds of tobacco 
dust, containing not more than 2.5 per 
cent of nicotine and not less than 1.5 
per cent, with 100 pounds of dry mash. 
Feed this daily for three weeks, and 
after discontinuing for three weeks re- 
peat the treatment for a similar pe- 
riod. A dose of Epsom salts should be 
given at the rate of one pound for 100 
mature birds after the first week and 
at the end of each period. 

At the time of or during the treat- 
ment by either method extra care 
should be taken in cleaning up the 
droppings and they should be removed 
to some part of the farm not frequent- 
ed by the flock in order to lessen the 
chances of reinfestation which can oc- 
cur thru the birds picking up the eggs 
of the worms in the droppings. 
the treatment and removal 6f the drop- 











After | 


pings carrying the eggs, care must be | 


used that the yards and houses be kept 
as clean and dry as possible. 
must not be allowed to accumulate and 
all wet spots and pools of water should 
be drained. 





JUST COULDN'T MAKE IT 
“Boy,” said the old colored mammy to 
the equally colored porter at the station, 
“where does you git yo’ ticket?” 
“You gits it in there, mammy,” said 
the porter, pointing toward the ticket 
office, ‘‘thru dat pigeonhole.” 


“Nigger, whut does you think I is? I 
can’t git thru dat little hole! 
pigeon!’’ 


I ain’t no 


Manure | 








Poultry Raisers- 
Get This Catalog Keni | 














part of ev 


cubator. e SO-year record Pe 
hatchable egg proves their : 


Besides valuable incubator information, 
the catalog gives details on up-to-date poul 
wry ry eg mt, including coal and oil broods 


xf ee Learn the sound 
hatching. phot ty Klondike’s 5-fold 
insulation on all sides, giase observati 


dike appearance makes you 
sults insure you greater poultry = 
Catalog sent to you by return mail FREE, 
You will Sad meny wes 

it this season. Just 

your name and ad- 
on cou below. 
a coder” 








Klondike incubator Company, i 
811 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, towa. 
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‘None Better — Many Not Se Good” 


Give the Orphans 
a Home 


Make more poultry profits by 
raising all the chicks hatcned in 
the Better-Built Brooder House, 
Roomy, Well-Ventilated and lots 
of sunshine. Comes to you in 
sections. Easy to set up. Send 
today for fees illustrated catalog 
and delivered price. We also 
manufacture farrowing houses, 
self-feeders and crates. 


COUPON 


1OWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Sac City, lewas 


Piease send me your free illustrated 
Better - Built catalog and delivered 
price list. 


Name ....... eoenete rocccece eeeee coves eves 
DGOPOEB. cc cccccsccccces covcesveecoccoscecoses 
Check article interested in : 


(-] Brooder House 
(] Farrowing House 
































Do yeu know that worms in +a! ome aes 

of sickness and losses? Do you know how 

tel] when worm troublea? Do you know pew. - 
How toa ? Read the 





would many dollars 
Sire att ane now tron a8 We loading 
store in your town, or send stamp 
ree GEO. M. LEE CO., Dept. 78 Omaha, Nebe 
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The Pledge of the 
Printed Word 


FRIENDSHIPS in ancient days were 
formed by pledges of blood. Medi- 
eval knights won mutual aid by pled- 
es of the sword. But modern business 
orms friends in every cornerof the 
world through the pledge of the print- 
ed word. 


Aévertisommnte are pledges made es- 


pecially for pledges that ad- 
vertised ¢ “ ‘you buy are exactly as 
claimed. 


What is not advertised may be worth 
buying, What is, must bel 

Read the advertisements to know which 
goods are advertised. 





An advertiser "s pledge can be redeemed only 
by your entire satisfaction 
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KUNTZ YEARLINGS Tor 
MARKET AT $11.00 TODAY 


lL. P. Kuntz, a successful young 
feeder of Monroe County, Mo., had 
the distinction of topping the cattle 
trade here today with 22 long year- 
lings averaging 1095 pounds at $11.00 
per cwt., Armour & Co. being the 
buyer. According to Mr. Kuntz -thesc 
were native Monroe beeves, mostly 
.| Herefords and Angus that he picked 
up as calves last summer, paying 
around $8.00 per cwt. He fed them 
corn and sheaf oats through the win- 
ter also giving cowpea hay ‘They 
were finished on corn and linseed meal 
on grass. Mr. Kuntz says that corn 

















section. The Kuntz yearlings show- 
























is.better than an average crop in his 
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Market reports tell the story. Not 
alone do live stock fed Linseed Oil 
Meal top the market, day after day, 
but they do so for less money in 
less time. 


Adding Linseed Oil Meal to the 
. ration costs so little and brings in 
such good gains that you simply 
cannot afford to miss this source 
of extra profit. 
















a 
dur- 


A sufficient supply of protein—an excess supply — is the key to your feed- 
ing profits. It has been proven time and again by the most practical experiences 


and experiments. Linseed Oil Meal supplies this excess very profitably—and in 
addition is a safe and splendid conditioner. 
Just how, wien, and why to feed it for the best and cheapest gains in fat, 


milk, pork and wool, is told fully in Prof. Morrison’s book, “How to Make 
Money With Linseed Oil Meal.” Written by one of the world’s greatest feeding 


authorities, you'll find this book mighty valuable. 
Send for your free copy. Ask for Booklet p-2 











Address 


Room 1128 
Union Trust 
Building 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Best fo 30 Years 
for Distemper, Pink Eye, 
Influenza, Laryngitis, 
Cataarhal Fever. Epizootic, 
Coughs or Colds. 


for Horses, 





Mules & Dogs, 
SPOHN MEDICALCoO. 


DISTEMPER 
OMPOUND 





Don’t Pay 
for 
4 Months 


So that you may see 
and use the onl 

cream separator wi 
a suspended self-bal- 
ancing bowl, we will send 
an imported Belgium 
Melotte Cream Separa- 
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T: 
Every hide is sooner sploves ont v0 0 tansey. Why noe sell 
eather in thie territ (Neb 1° —— 
ec ., fa., Mo., Kan. 
. hig Gh ay hE you will 
for them. We need 50,000 hides. Sait wetland 
h our prices. Send them NOW. 


TANNING CO., 4445 S. 27th £3,0mana 


and make the extra profits yo: 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 


tor, any model, direct to 
your farm you don't 
Pay us for it for 4 months, 


Write for 


Write today for new Melotte 
—~ e ing” fal ae 
separator. - 


MELOTTE asisw-tom stdeot. 29-02 
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Cleaning and Oiling Harness 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“IT have a set of harness purchased 
last summer which I would like to oil 
lightly before using next season. Can 
you tell me the best oil to use for this 
purpose? Have been told that some 
of the commercial oils injure the leath- 
er and do more harm than good. Can 
you give a formula for a good harness 
oil and state the best method of ap- 
plying it?” 

One of the best books we have ever 
seen on this subject is “Harness Re- 
pairing,” by Louis M. Roehl, is pub- 
lished by the Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and sells for $1. It 
takes up very fully the ditferent points 
of harness repairs and care and on 
the subject of cleaning and oiling gives 
the following directions: 

The materials and tools needed for 
the work are as follows: 

A washtub about three-quarters full 
of warm water. 

A guantity of sal soda. 

A scrubbing brush, 

One board ten to twelve inches wide 
vand six feet long with strips nailed to 
the sides to use as a scrubbing board. 

A bench or stool to support the 
scrubbing board. ; 

Harness oil, 

A piece of burlap or other rag. 

A piece of harness soap or dressing. 

The job of overhauling the harness 
is usually done in the following order: 

1. Take all the harness apart, tak- 
ing off the buckles, snaps, loops, dees, 
cockeyes and other parts which can be 
taken off without cutting rivets, stitch- 
ing or straps. 

2. Do all the repair work which 
needs to be done on the harness, 

3. Having filled an ordinary wash- 
tub about three-quarters full of warm 
water and thrown into the water a 


handful-of sal soda, place all parts of - 


the harness in the tub. 

4. ~Place one end of a scrubbing 
board in the tub in a position similar 
to a washboard and support the other 
end of the board on a bench, stool or 
other support so that the water will 
drain from the board back into the tub. 

5b. Having left the harness parts in 
the water long enough to thoroly soak, 
place each piece on the board and 
scrub it with the scrubbing brush. 

6. Spread paper on the floor and as 
each piece is clean lay it by itself on 
the paper... 

7. The harness oil should be warm 
and may be applied with a rag. It is 
not necessary that the harness be thor- 
oly dry before the oil is applied. As 
the water is drying out the oil will 
draw in. 

8. Having applied the oil and al- 
lowed overnight to dry, wipe off all 
grease with burlap, then hang the har- 
ness up. Apply one, two, three or four 
coats of oil, depending on the condi- 
tion of the harness. The room where 
the harness is drying should be warm. 

9. Put soap in a wash dish of water 
and with a damp sponge apply soap 
same as when greasing. If harness 
dressing is used, follow carefully the 
directions on the container. 

10. Assemble the harness. 

So far as the oil is concerned, any 
harness oil put out by a good reliable 
firm and recommended by the manu- 
facturer of your harness or by a good 
harness man is very likely to be as 
good as anything you could make up 
yourself. Neat’s foot oil is considered 
to be the most satisfactory oil for har- 
ness leather, to which enough lamp- 
black can be added to color the har- 
ness black. If soft grease is preferred, 
equal parts of beef tallow and neat’s 
-foot oil can be melted together, with 
enough lampblack stirred to make it 
black. 


Order Machinery Repairs Now 

If repairs for farm machinery and 
“other equipment have not 
dered, this matter should be looked 
after at once, so that the repairs wil] 
be on hand ready to install when the 
annual overhauling work is done. 

First of all, each machine should be 
checked over and all broken or dam. 
aged or badly worn parts should be 
noted down, and then these repair 
parts secured from the local dealers, 
In general it does not pay to try to 
mend a repair part which can be se 
cured at a reasonable cost, since the 
time and labor required to bring the 
part into exact shapey and size will 
amount to more than the cost of the 
repair outright, with the possibility 
that some slight inaccuracy may in- 
terfere with proper operation. 

In listing repairs, the farmer often 
can save himself trouble and delay by 
being careful to get as complete de. 
scription as possible of&the part. This 
is especially important in older imple- 
ments, where in many cases the origi- 
nal manufacturer has gone out of busi- 
ness. If possible, the casting number 
should be secured. This is often coy- 
ered over with paint and grease and 
dirt and may need to be scraped off 
with a knife or file and then washed 
thoroly with gasoline or kerosene, us- 
ing a nail or something sharp to clean 
out the numbers. Sometimes, how- 
-ever, it is impossible to make out all 
the number, in which case as much 
should be given as possible, then the 


been or. 


name of the part or the function it per- - 


forms and also the casting number and 
name of the part or parts to which it 


is attached. With this information, 
the dealer usually can locate. the 


proper casting number in his old re 
pair lists, 

Special care must be used in listing 
repairs, for implements which are 80 
old that the manufacturer’s naime and 
address is gone. In this case, the im- 
plement should be described as to na- 
ture, type, size and any distinguishing 
features: as for example, a low-down 
manure spreader return apron type, 
with sprocket and chain main drive, 
and beater divided into two sections. 
Then the names and casting numbers 
of several prominent parts should be 
given, such as main wheels, main axle, 
main axle right hand bearing, and 80 
on. Then the casting required should 
be described by number and name 
and by the number and names of parts 
to which it is attached, as already sug- 
gested. With the numbers and names 
of several prominent parts, the dealer 
can quickly locate the manufacturer 
by running thru a few of his old repair 
lists. If the dealer is unable to iden- 
tify the part, he can take the matter 
up with the publisher of his farm ma 
chinery trade paper, who usually is 
able to identify these and tell where 
repairs can be obtained. 

In a later issue we will take up the 
question of machinery overhauling, the 
things needed, wha should and should 
not be attempted in the home shop, 
and so on. 





Aerial Not Lightning Dangerous: 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me whether there is aly 
added danger from stringing radio ae™ 
ials from the house to the barn, if one 
uses good lightning arresters, such 4 
there are on the market.” 


No; such an aerial does not add 0 


the danger from lightning if a 
aerial is used. 
buildings are concerned, we presumé 


In fact, so far as the 


such an aerial decreases the danpgel — 


since in a way it acts as an additional 


5 


lightning rod. a 
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FARM ENGINEERING]] 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Bubscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickersop’= expert knowledge. He will giadly 
answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their expertence to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Raising Calves When Whole 
d Milk Is Sold 


4: Dairy farmers who sell whole milk 

are confronted with the question of 
i how to raise calves on as little milk 
8 as possible. In many cases the calves 

are not raised because of the high 
© @ price that can be obtained for the milk 
5 that is necessary to feed them. As a 


result, desirable heifers are often sac- 


tf rificed for veal, when they should be 
* retained to improve the herd. Ona 
° FB tarm which produces whole milk, the 
¥ separation of the milk and its use for 
‘ the calves adds to the labor as well as 
Il to the expense. With a view of solv- 
¥ ing the question of raising calves when 
| whole milk is sold the dairy depart- 
, ment of the Minnesota experiment sta- 
tion recently conducted experiments 
d in feeding dairy calves on minimum 
v: amounts of whole and skim-milk and 
i on the different forms of dried and 
" condensed milk. 
ry Three groups of calves were given 
i. whole milk for periods of fifty to sev- 
(- enty days after birth. Two other 
B: groups were given whole milk and 
¥ skim-milk until they were sixty to 
a seventy days old. The milk was fed 
- at the rate of one pound for every ten 
d pounds of the calf’s weight. Holstein 
i calves on whole milk for seventy-two 
; days consumed an average total of 864 
uf pounds per calf, while Jerseys took 
il 572 pounds per calf during the same 
h period. Holstein calves fed whole milk 
ve until they were fifty days ol@ took but 
442 pounds per calf. 
l- . 
a The calves were encouraged to eat 
it grain and hay at an early age while 
if still on the milk ration. From wean- 
. ing time on they had all the alfalfa 
@ 2 
ki hay they cared for, and were fed a 
grain ration of four parts of corn meal 
and one part each of bran and linseed 
4 : ‘ : 
4 oil meal. Their grain ration was grad- 
ually increased until they were eating 
d oii’ é 
ms five pounds per day. This was the 
m. Maximum grain allowance during the 
. tests which lasted until the calves were 
. six months old. 
‘ The tests showed that if calves are 
- fed a good grain ration and alfalfa 
: hay, they will grow and thrive, even 
Ki tho they receive no milk after they 
4 are eight to ten weeks old. Some of 
: the larger, more vigorous calves made 
4 good gains altho milk was discontinued 


r when they were but seven weeks old. 
At the end of the six months period, 


. the calves were healthy and vigorous. 
‘: As a rule, they weighed about 80 per 
¥ cent as much as is normal for catves 
a Which have received milk for five or 
J six months. There was little differ- 
ir ence in height and size of frame, how- 
~ ever, between the calves which had 
wf the limited milk ration and the nor- 
K ow size of calves fed a full milk ra- 
on. 
a Weaning these calves at an early 
age decreased the gains considerably 
" below normal for a few weeks after 
" Weaning. By the time the calves were 
a four months old, however, they were 
>, taining at a rapid enough rate to make 


" much of the loss, and by the time 
they were six months old a few had 
reached normal weight. Further work 
8 @ With one of the groups showed that 


:: talves raised in this fashion will de- 
Yelop into animals of normal or great- 

ry er th . : 

rt an normal size and weight when 

e they are eighteen to twenty-four 

3 months old. 


Powdered skim-milk, malted milk, 
Powdered buttermilk and semi-solid 

ttermilk were used as substitutes for 
Whole milk in another part of the ra- 
tion. Calves fed these milk products 
tad alfalfa hay according to appetite 
Were fed the same grain ration at 
Same rate as was allowed to the 
§ On the limited milk ration. The 












calves were started on whole milk and 
at two weeks of age were changed from 
whole milk to the remade milk formed 
by dissolving the milk products in 
water. In the case of powdered skim- 
milk and powdered buttermilk, one 
part of the milk was dissolved in nine 
parts of water. The semi-solid. butter- 
milk was diluted with three times its 
own weight of water. 

As with the calves which were 
weaned from whole milk and skim- 
milk at early ages, the rate of growth 
in calves fed the condensed milks 
slackened up as compared with the nor- 
mal after the milk ration was cut off. 
As the calves became older and ate 
more alfalfa hay and grain, the rate 
of gain increased and by the time the 
calves were six months old their size 
and weights approached those of calves 
allowed the normal amount of milk. In 
fact, calves which had semi-solid but- 
termilk for 105 days were heavier 
than normal when they had reached 
the 180-day age. Calves which had 
powdered skim-milk for ten weeks 
weighed within thirty to forty pounds 
as much as normal when six months 
old. Similar gains were made by 
groups of calves fed powdered butter- 
milk for seventy da’s and 150 days. 
There was so little difference in the 
gains of the two-groups fed powdered 
buttermilk that the feeding of it for 
the longer term was not justified. 

The whole milk consumption of the 
calves fed the concentrated milks 
amounted to 150 to 250 pounds, depend- 
ing upon the size of the calf. All of 
this, of course, was consumed during 
the first three or four weeks after 
birth. Calves which had powdered but- 
termilk for seventy days consumed a 
total of from fifty to sixty-five pounds 
per calf, while those which were given 
the powder for 150 days required from 
35 to 156 pounds. The consumption 
of semi-solid buttermilk during a 105- 
day period averaged 186 pounds per 
calf. Calves on powdered skim-milk 
for a period of seventy-three days con- 
sumed about seventy pounds each as 
an average for the period. 

The experiment showed that the con- 
centrated milk products were very sat- 
isfactory as a substitute for skim-milk 
in raising calves. It also indicated 
clearly that dairy calves can be raised 
in a satisfactory manner, even tho 
weaned at the early age of ten weeks, 
providing plenty of good alfalfa hay 
and a reasonable amount of concen- 
trates are fed. 

The detailed results of the experi- 
ment are available in Minnesota Bul- 


letin 215. The experiment was under | 


the direction of Prof. C. H. Eckles and 
Prof. T. W. Gullickson. 





Iowa Dairy Association 


At a recent meeting of the Iowa 





Dairy Association at Ames, Jowa, J. | 


Allen Wallis, Guernsey breeder, of Du- 


rango, Iowa, was elected president. | 


Other officers chosen were: Paul P. 
Stewart, Maynard, Iowa, vice-presi- 
dent; F. W. Stephenson, Oelwein, sec- 
retary, and E. S. Estel, Waterloo, 
treasurer. 

The association passed a resolution 
urging the state legislature to provide 
an appropriation of $5,000 to send the 
winning junior dairy judging team 
from Franklin county to London to 
compete in the international judging 
contest this year. Another resolution 
endorsed the request for an appropria- 
tion for a new dairy building at Iowa 
State College. 

Floyd Johnson, field secretary for 
the association, reported that 869 
members were enrolled iff dairy calf 
club work in Iowa in 1924, the banner 
year so far for that work. 


| color buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 
| Large bottles cost only 35 cents at 
| drug or grocery stores.» Write for free 














Minute 


If some one scraped the butter left over from your table into the garbage cas 
after each meal you certainly would put a stop to it immediately. 

Left-over butter must be saved for another meal, but how about the “left-over” 
butter-fat which your present separator leaves in the skim-milk? It isn’t at all 
unusual for a new De Laval to increase the yield of butter-fat from the milk 
just a few cows by a quarter to,a pound or more a day. Think what this would 
mean to you in the course of a year. : 

The new De Laval is the best cream separator 
ever made—skims cleaner, runs easier and lasts 
Trade Allowance longer. Among other new features and refinements 

Old centrifugal cream separa- it has a self-centering bowl which eliminates vibra- 

pay tek age or make accepted tion, causing * to — 4 wr and easier. ww 
te gives you a rich, smooth, high-testing cream, 
Lavals. Bold on easy terms from Sima cleaner under all conditions of use. 
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N° matter how good the general scaling points of a cow, the udder and teats will 
always be the key to her profit-making value, It pays to watch carefully these 
delicate tissues and keep them free of the slightest disorder. ° 
Let Bag Balm be the guardian of the “profit-zone” of your cows. This great 
healing ointment gives quick results in clearing 
up chapped or cracked teats, cuts, bruises, in~ 
flammation, bunches, Caked Bag——or any abe 
normal condition of udder or teats. 

Keep Bag Balm on hand the year round. It will 
prove the best investment you ever made, Big 10 ounce 
package, eg general stores, feed dealers, druggists. 
Order direct if dealer is not supplied. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
LYNDONVILLE, VT. 

















Color Your Butter 
“Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade Which 
Brings Top Prices 
Before churning 
add one-half tea- 
spoonful to each | Hf apoRNO UTERUS BOLULESare highly effect: 
gallon of cream ive as a preventative. Box of three—75¢ postpaid. 
and out of your Free Booklet “When Your Cows Calve” contains 
churn comes but- much a 

ter of Golden 67 Jeff Street 
June shade. “Dan- 
lion Butter Color” 
is purely vegeta- 
ble, harmless, and 
= 4 meets all State 
and National food laws. Used for 50 
years by all large creameries. Doesn’t 
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wheels to 


sample bottle. 
fit any run- 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt." 


Piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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Hardy Apple Trees Given Awa 
nice 5-6 Toot apple tree wiil be given 
away with each $5. er received before 
March 1, for Brand’s Fruit Trees, 
B or other Nursery Stock; with a 
two 60 On. 


most prolife ¢ er rod reed 

ver produced, 
Zumbra Cherry, large, sweet and 
excellent fla 


ALFALFA 


Greatest of all forage plants. 
Facts will amaze you, Money 
saving prices direct from the 
growers. 


CLOVER 


WE SAVE | the cheapest hay crop and 
soil builder of the age. 


you MONEY 260 
“Farmer Brand” Seeds 
guaranteed free from 
noxious weeds and s gu 
northern grown, 
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Clean seeds only, the 
best varieties, at lowest prices, 


Our new SEED ANNUAL 
describes all—its FREE. 


FARMER SEED & NURS. CO. 
120 First Ave. Faribault, Minn. 


20ft 7 
ROW A 


3 

A007 
} Sy ofS 
AEA. 








Sal: 
, ~4 tue be Py Catal 
n. pepe ree 
ioe Wenger Book, full of valuable 
tion. Write for it today 
and at same time send two names 
of friends who buy seeds and 
l send you free a 20 ft. row of 
6 Famous Sweet 





Peas. 







































% Large p iabout 2-inch in diameter) 
; very red, and delicious flavor. 
¥ Weight about 2 ounces. Tree is very stron 
grower carly bearer, often fruiting when 2 
years oid, 2-3 feet. 2 year roots, 
pertree. 10 for $6.00, 


FREE BOOK 


Send today for interesting, new 
catalog full of low prices and 
valuable planting information 
on “Trees and Seeds that Grow.” 


Sonderegger | Nurseries & Seed House 


Sonpenrcoer, Pres. 
2823P Court Street 


















Beatrice, Nebraska 





Grown From Select Stock 
—None Better—55 years 
selling good seeds to satisfied 
customers. Prices below all 
others. Extra lot free in all 
orders I fill. Big free catae 
logue has over 700 pictures of 
vegetables and flowers. Send 
your and neighbors’ addresses, 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Ul, 






















[Servic i. | 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 








If You Jump In, Keep Your 
Eyes Open 

People in southeastern Iowa are be- 
ing offered $10 shares in a common 
law trust which claims to be ready to 
start drilling oil wells in the region of 
Keosauqua. The company claims to 
have enough cash in the bank to in- 
sure interest on the stock for two 
years. They also claim to have enough 
paid in capital for drilling operations. 

There has been a lot of noise in the 


Keosauqua district over the supposed 
presence of oil. A well was drilled 
last year and oil was found. How- 
ever, just how much is a question. 
The local papers in that section report 
that despite the discovery of oil noth- 
ing has been done to remove the pe- 
troleum since drillers hit oil sand. 
Maybe there is oil. Our advisers in- 
form us that oil is present in small 


but it’s often the case that there’s not 
enough to make it worth while to work 
the find commercially. Some geolo- 
gists in whom we have confidence tell 
us it’s a bunk idea to drill for oil in 
Iowa on a commercial plan, while oth- 
ers, representing the drillers, say there 
is oil and plenty of it. 

We hope no member of the Service 
Bureau will be carried away by a sales- 
man’s language and invest all his sav- 
ings in a wild cat scheme. If you want 
to gamble, this is probably a fair 
shake and you might win. Remember, 
the company only says they will pay 
interest for two years and that would 
not be very much of an investment, if 
you received nothing in return on the 
original $10 

Don’t let a salesman’s enthusiasm 
close your eyes. Watch your step lest 
you slip in oil. 





Please State All the Facts 


A Service Bureau member wrote us 
recently, criticizing us for failure to 
answer his legal tangle question more 
definitely. The reader asked our at- 
torney to pass on a case without giv- 
ing him the facts, and when the at- 
torney stated he could not give an 
opinion without all the facts, the read- 
er felt he was slighted, 

This is quite often the case. Mem- 
bers fail to give us facts and we have 
to ask for them, and the delay often de- 
feats the purpose of the original in- 
quiry. Literature from firms you are 
asking about or letters telling of the 
transaction help us to help you. All 
the facts in the first letter will help 
and we will return any material re- 
quested in the first letter. 





Atlantic and Pacific Company 
at Sea 


The Atlantic and Pacific Bird Com- 
pany, of Chicago, gatherers of live 
birds, dogs and other pets, are worth 
watching. Several of our readers have 
sent them dogs, and we are unable to 
get any response to letters asking them 
when they are going to settle. Dogs at 
home beat dogs in the Chicago store 
when they fail to pay the bill. 





Investing in Grain in 
Kansas City 

Several, members 

about sending money to the Investors 

Daily Guide, at Kansas City, to gam- 

ble on the grain trade. Information 


have asked us 


> 





we have leads us to say we would keep 


quantities in most any section of Iowa | 
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Systematic Research 
—the Only Solution 
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HE case of farm electrification was summarized as follows 
in a report presented at the eighteenth annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agricultural Engineers, by Mr, 
R. W. Trullinger, Specialist in Rural Engineering, Office of 
Experiment Stations of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


“The convenience, safety, ease of control and general 
flexibility of electrical power are such great arguments in | 
its favor as to justify the most extreme efforts to extend itg 
use generally to agriculture. 



























































































































our money at home. 
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“To do this profitably it must be done intelligently. To B gyi 
do it intelligently all the facts regarding the exact require vise 
ments of agricultural processes and practices must be known, ing s 
“Since it is obvious that these facts are not generally oth 
known with reference to the use of electricity as the source 
of energy, the only solution is to resort to systematic research , “ ‘ 
and investigation following a rational and intelligently pre ‘6 a 
” 
pared program. dust 
The National Committee on the Relation of a per t 
to Agriculture has framed a program along these lines cal B ‘¥° 
ing for experimental research in farm electrification. This § °°! 
work already is under way in thirteen states, each of which 
a committee composed of farmers, farm experts, electrical 
engineers, agricultural engineers and others. es 
The Committee on the Relation of Elec: American Farm B F, i 
tricity to Agriculture is composed of tional Pay aoa en pederacion, the b 
economists and engineers representing cultural Engineers, Farm Lighting Manu trees 
the United States Departments of Agri- facturing Association, and the National | 
culture, Commerce and the Interior, Electric Light Association, ; pruni 
ber o: 
rietie: 
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Small Grain Seed Treatinent 
Imperative 

Infection of small grain seed may 
be expected to run high this spring 
as a result of the wet season in 1924, 
states D. R. Porter, extension plant 
pathology specialist at Iowa State Col- 
lege. He cites estimates to show that 
the loss from disease to the barley 
crop was more than 17 per cent, oats 
19 per cent, wheat~-12 per cent, and 
rye 5 per cent. As a result, much seed 
gaved for planting the 1925 crop is 
undoubtedly infected with plant dis- 
eases and the best insurance against 
severe losses this year is seed treat- 
ment. 

Oats should be given the formalde- 
hyde treatment as follows: Fan thoroly 
and then sprinkle with a solution con- 
sisting of ten gallons of water mixed 
with one pint of 40 per cent formalde- 
hyde. Ten gallons of such solution is 
enough for eighty bushels of seed. 
Cover the seed for two hours after 
treatment. 

Clean barley by fanning and then 
soak for ten minutes in a solution of 
one pint of formaldehyde to forty gal- 
lons of water, or soak for two mintues 
in a solution of one pint to fifteen gal- 
lons of water at 122 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Cover and dry after soaking. 

Treat rye for ergot as_ follows: 
Fan thoroly and then place the seed in 
salt water solution, using forty pounds 
of salt to twenty-five gallons of water. 
Skim off the ergot kernels, which will 
rise to the surface. Wash the result- 
ing seed in clean water and dry. 

A new and successful method of seed 
wheat treatment is called the copper 
carbonate dust method. After fanning, 
the wheat is placed in a device similar 
to a barrel churn. Copper carbonate 
dust is added at the rate of two ounces 
per bushel, mixed with the wheat for 
two minutes, after which the seed 
should be planted immediately. 
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Pruning Plums 
Very little difference was noted in 
the behavior of heavily pruned plum 
trees and trees receiving much 
pruning in tests conducted over a num- 


less 


Bete 


ber of years with several standard va- 
rieties of plums on the grounds of the 
New York agricultural experiment sta- 
tion at Geneva. In the opinion of the 
station horticulturists most varieties 
of plums require but little pruning sub- 
sequent to the proper shaping of the 
trees after they are planted. 

Since little pruning gives just as 
good if not better trees, 4t-is regarded 
. a8 a waste of time and effort to pay 
. . too much attention to the pruning of 
if plum trees. 

tion is to thin out thick growths where 
hecessary and to remove broken or 
4 @ injured branches, 

Ten varieties of plums were used 
in the tests, including Abundance, 
Bradshaw, Burbank, DeSoto, Grand 
Duke, Wayland, Pottawattamie, Reine 
Claude, Shropshire and Italian Prune. 
The station specialists say that prac- 
tically the only difference between the 
trees subjected to the two styles of 
Pruning was that the little-pruned 
trees had larger and broader heads, 
The heads on the little. pruned trees, 
too, were more symmetrical than those 
Which had been given heavier pruning. 
The increased size, however, in no 
Way retarded the maturity of the fruit 
or impeded harvesting. 

The size of the trunks and branches 
of the two lots of trees were practic- 
ally the same, and there was very lit- 
lle difference in the height of the 
Tees. The outstanding feature seemed 
to be the larger and more uniform 
heads of the little-pruned trees. 


S WRIGHT COUNTY STARTS CALF 
CLUB 
A dairy calf club was rece ntly organ- 
in Wright county, Iowa. Members 
ve entered Holstein, Guernsey and Ayr- 
calves, 
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when planted with grain. 
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Ai Z Clover’ 
jor Pasture 


WEET CLOVER has the following advantages 
over ordinary pasture: 1. May be pastured earlier 
in the Spring. 2. Supports more animals per acre. 
Its not affected so severely by drouth. 4. Is of higher 


It provides good pasture the first Fall after seeding 
While providing pasture it 
also improves the soil by adding nitrogen and humus. 
Plowed under, green, it has the fertilizing value of 20 / 
tons of barnyard manure per acre. 

We recommend White Blossom Sweet Clover for generallh j 
purposes. Our stocks are excellent-plump, clean and vigorous.) 


Write For Our Sweet Clover Bulletin © a k 


NORTHRUP KING &Co’s 


SEEDS 


At Your Local Dealers 


Northrup, King & Co., Seedsmen, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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; for you to use 

nd enjoy at onee. 
If satisfied, pay. $6. 00 a month for 3 
months — only $33.00 in all. If not 
pleased,send it back and your money 
will be refunded. Outfit is 


COMPLETE-—-Ready 
to Use, Includes 
Everything Needed 


Handsome 2 Tube Receiving Set in 
Genuine Polished Mahogany Case, 
Setof Head Phones,2 Vacuum Tu 

Ses Gaal idle 100 ft. of Aerial Wire, 50 ft. of Lead- 
avarg Kind ete: | 10. Wire, 26 fF. of Hook-up Wire, 2 
tertainment free,| ‘“A’’ Batteries 4 atteries, 
right in your own | Window Strip 3 he. 6 Insulators, 

home complete simple instructions. Every 

outfit factory tested for distance 
(1000 to 1500 miles) ,aiso tested for volume and clearness. 
Reference, any bank in Galesburg. Order direct from 
this advertisement, or write for Free Folder today. 


Rowe Radio Corporation 
ALVIN V. ROWE. 
Dept. 2 


Galesburg, Illinois 

Medium early, white and yel- 

Choice Seed Corn low, None better. Price rea- 
sonable, sacks, sample and circular Free Stuart 
Kenetpp, Meadowbrook Farms, R. 5, Mt. Carmel, IIL. 
SEED COR Dabiias, Gladiolus Bulbs, at 
9 money saving prices. Catalog 


and present free. Grandview Farm, Grantvitie, Kan. 





Concerts, 
Speeches, 
Sermons, 
Songs, 
Bands, 
Orchestras, 

















‘eq logren. lowar and Swedish Select, 
Farm Seed $ Oats, Oderbrucker Barley; also best 
varieties Seed Corn. Allen Joslin, Holstein, lowa. 





SEED Corn $8, Alfalfa, Sweet Glover 69 bu.; 





Apple trees, Peach jtrees $20, Grapes $6: Rasp- 
berries $3—1000. James Wiltse, Rulo, Neb. 





EED CORN 


HIGH GERMINATING 


Double Tested. Plant corn 
this year you KNOW willgrow! 
Ours is the product of reputable 
growers, carefully selected and 
SB sorted by our own field men. 

Graded and tested f or high germina- 

tion. Vigorous growing. High yielding. 


ome FREE B00 Send namef or new seed 


ma corn book with fulldes. 
cription and prices. WRITE NOW 


Northwestern Seed Co. 


(EXelusive Seed Corn House) 
621 Pacific Street OMAHA, NEBR. 


Red Clover, $15 per Bushel 


Alfalfa, $8; Sweet Clover, $7; Alsike, 
$10; Timothy, $3.50. Tests 96%, pure. 
Bags free and price list upon re- 
quest. Write us today. 


STANDARD SEED CoO., 





















110 E. Sth St.. Kansas City, Mo. 





ALF SAVE MONEY ON 
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Write today. 
~ A. Berry Seed 
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The most delicious of 
grapes. Can be grown in ani 
yard, almost without atten- 
tion. Large wine red berry with 
abundant bloom. Compact, good 
size bunches. Rich insugar. Vine 
very strong, vigorous grower, 
healthy and prolife « Awarded 
i, highest honor ever conferred on @ 
variety of fruit by ea 
hig ry of New York.2 yr. 
it, 65¢ each, 10 for $6.00 
FR E New 1925 catalog Ly 
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FLEKO sOUNT 


A Hinge Joint Fence 


‘CAMBRIA 
FENCE 


Good Fence Must be Made of Good Steel 


AMBRIA FENCE is a product of Bethlehem manu- 

facture—with Bethlehem quality. It is made at 

our Cambria Plant (formerly Cambria Steel Company), 

Johnstown, Pa., where high grade farm fencing has been 
built for many years. 

Every care is taken to maintain the high quality of 
CAMBRIA FENCE—in the selection of the steel going 
into it; in the rolling and drawing of the wire; in the 
galvanizing process; in the final inspection of the fence. 

CAMBRIA FENCE isa hinge joint fence. The stay 
wires are attached to the line wires by the ‘Flexo Joint,” 
which is recognized as the best method for securing the 
wires. 

There is a style of CAMBRIA FENCE to meet any 
requirement of the user of field fence. You can depend 
on uniform construction, uniform quality, and uniform 
long life to each kind. 


Ask your Dealer for CAMBRIA FENCE 


Other Bethlehem Wire Products include: Fence 
Staples; Wire Nails; Barbed Wire; Plain Wire; 
Galvanized Wire; BaleTies; Barbless Twisted Wire. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETH LEH EM 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It isa 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERM'CIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Describe _ case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for mankind, re- 
duces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins, Concen- 
trated — only a few drops required at an application. Price 
$1.25 per bottle at dealers or delivered. 

W. F. YOUNG, inc., 289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE 
gS ACTORY DIRECT 
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Kast BARGAIN 





Get This Bargain Book Free 


In my new Bargain Fence Book you'll 
find prices cut tothe bone—prices you have 
been waiting for a g long time—and, 
as usual, ¥ Brown's prices are way be- 
tow all otherfence prices. Quality highest. 
Now Is The Time to Buy Fence 
Send for this Bargain Fence Book today. See the big 
money-saving prices on 160 different "eylen of at 
a double vanized fence, also s 

tes, barb wire, roofing and paint. —Jim Nati 

“THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO.(7) 
Dept. 2307 Cleveland, Ohio 








Roy Douglas, Route 4, 
Mapleton lowa, gays: 


“Saved $35.00 
on My Order.’’ 


Cut your own fence costs. Buy 
direct from us at Lowest Fac- 
tory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 
Write for Free Catalog of Farm, Poultry, 
Barbed Wire, Gates, Posts. 

KITSELMAN BROS., Dept. 206 MUNCIE, IND. 




















Filled 40 Silos— (aia 
Never Plugged Weim 


Man 
Pantie’ 40 silos this fall with an L-16 
Cutter, and never had a plugged 
tt —Ernest Kahler, Clifton Springs, 
Y.The Papee is a guarantee of sure, 





America’s Oldest Fence Manufacturers 








Get a Farm 


On the S00 Line in North Dakota or Northern Min- 
sesota. Conditions never better to buy good lands 
mt prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 
lan or easy terms. Say which state interested in. 
about homeseekers rates. Send for information. 


Wi S. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOGS 


POLICE DOGS 


5 4 Two nephews of the great Strongheart 
"1 atetud. Pups for sale sired by above 
| dogs. Ideal protectors of home and 
property Unexcelled for. companions. 
son, pe. Ia. 


eqgedy at silo-fil Hing at lowest cost. 


and 
and Feed- 
arn why a 


oday for our new Catal 
U.S. Gov" t Batletin’ — 
ing of Silage’’—both free. 
Papec soon pays for itself. 
PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 
125 Main St., Shortsville, 














Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 





- H. A. 























“Old Misery” 


By HUGH PENDEXTER 


A Tale oy 
California in 
the Gold Rush | 
Days ie 














SYNOPSIS—It was a fix for a reputable 
young man from Vermont to be in. He 
had 4ost all his own money and fourteen 
hundred dollars he was carrying to friends 
at Coloma. More than that, he had un- 
wittingly bsiped Joaquin Murieta and his 
gang of bandits to escape from the San 
Francisco. gambling den they had held up. 

California in those days was a hard 
place for a greenhorn. Too civilized for 
Old Misery; who claimed he was “half 
timber wolf and half grizzly,’’ not too 
wild for Maria, the monte dealer who had 
cheated the young man out of his money, 
but altogether too wild and woolly for 
Joseph Gilbert, late of Vermont. 

Gilbert saw nothing but to go to Co- 
loma, confess his defection and take his 
ae: He managed to steal. on 

oard the boat up river unobserved. Soul- 
sick, he kept close in his cabin. It was 
late afternoon when the boat journey end- 
ed. Refreshed with a night’s sleep, early 
next morning he sought a Coloma coach. 

From the welter of discordant sounds 
emerged a heavy voice crying: ‘Coloma! 
Who's bound for Coloma? Only two seats 
left. Step smart!” 

“I'm going ’ began Gilbert. 

“All right, pard. We can book you to 

’n’ back ’fore you can tell it ” heart- 
ily boomed the runner. And he all but 
hurled Gilbert into the huge coach. 

Once settled, a low, soft laugh behind 








him attracted Gilbert. ‘‘You!”” he mum- 
bled. ‘‘You’re going to Coloma?” She 
stared at him in bewilderment, then soft- 


ly asked: “How can senor go to Coloma 
this way? This is the Nevada City stage.”’ 
“Hi, driver; stop! I must get out!’ cried 
Gilbert, trying to rise. 

“Never mind, Yuba, It is all right,” 
shrilly called back the girl. “‘A very great 
caballero would ride faster.” 

In Nevada City, Gilbert drifted into the 
largest gambling resort. He was watch- 
ing the different games of chance and de- 
bating whether to risk his last three hun- 
dred dollars in a chance of winning back 
some of his loss, but decided he had better 
leave. A few feet from the door a man 
placed a hand on his shoulder, saying: 

“None of that, youngster. I know the 
look. You’ve made a fool of yourself, 
probably lost your pile and think you can 
get it back by jumping into Deer Creek; 
yes, that’s what your game is.” 

It was Mr. Peters, gambler, who had 
been watching Gilbert since his entrance 
in the hall, 

“T wasn't thinking of doing anything 
wrong,” insisted Gilbert. “But it never 
would have happened if the sign hadn't 
said it was a masquerade and that no 
weapons would be admitted.” 

Never before had he felt such a longing 
to confide his troubles to some one. He 
poured out his tale. Mr. Peters was find- 
ing it difficult to follow the intricate plot. 

si 4 go to. Coloma and tell the men 
what I’ve done I'll have to admit I was 
in the Eldorado when the men got away,” 
he finished. 


OUNDS like a ac *hinese theater, 
Peters mumbled, 

“I was taking the money to men in 
Coloma. Men from my home state. Ver- 
mont.” 

“Uh, huh. Found the road again.” And 
the gambler’s eyes quickened. ‘‘The Co- 
loma men must be hunting for you and 
wanting their money.” 

“Not for some time, perhaps. The home 
folks got the money together and sent it 
in care of Wells-Fargo at San Francisco 
—I was to take it out to Coloma from 
San Francisco. The Coloma men won't 


Mir, 


know that I’ve landed. I came around 
South America.” 
“Then just what are you fretting 


about?” 

“But I’ve got to hustle to Coluina and 
tell them what I’ve done. Then it'll be 
known I was in the El Dorado when the 
men got away. Folks in the city already 
believe I helped them. I didn’t have a 
coin left when the m@n jumped thru the 
window. The leader lost a small bag of 
gold, and I picked it up. I’m living out 
of it now.” 

And he groaned in misery. 

“Well, I'll be cussed if you ain’t scat- 
tered the deck all over the floor!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Peters. ‘‘Who do you mean 
by the men who got away?” 

“T don’t know. One of them is called 
‘Joaquin’ was the listless reply. 

“Beautiful!” gasped Mr. Peters. “No 
wonder you're afraid of having your neck 
stretched, You’ve gambled away other 
folks’ money and must change your name 
and play dead, or be hung for lending a 
hand to Murieta, See here, son, I'd 
‘lowed you was just crazy. Seems to me 
you’ve had about as much good luck as 
a deuce in a euchre deck. My name’s 
Peters. I don’t blab. Talk some more, 
if you want to.” 

“I must go to Coloma at once and tell 
everything. I believe my courage will be 
up to it by tomorrow.” 

“Hold up! Don’t overplay your hand 
before the draw!’ sternly commanded 
Mr. Peters, ‘I heard Joaquin had robbed 
a faro bank and had escaped, but I’d 
heard nothing about anyone helping him. 
You’re either California’s champion liar 
or its most unfortunate idiot.” 

“I'm not a liar. I'm crazy thinking 
about it. I came in here hoping I would 
dare to risk what money I have in try- 





ing to get back what I’ve lost. 
couldn’t do it.” 

“Uh, huh,” drawled Mr. Peters, watch. ~ 
ing him thru half-closed eyes. ; 

Gilbert’s face worked spasmodically for . : 
a moment; then he got a fresh grip on 
himself and bitterly continued: ¢ 

*¥ can’t dodge the truth. I’m a thi 
Probably will be hung. If I'd only 
vested the money! That would have beeq 
a breach of trust, but it would haye 
shown my good-will. There was four- © 
teen hundred dollars. All lost. If I’d only — 
bought a mine!” 

an That’s rich! 
Buy a mine. Never mind that now, son- ~ 
ny. You simply lost at a Frisco table 
instead of in a patch of rocks. The oe 4 
asked you to try your luck, I s’pose?” — 

“I didn’t have to play,’’ muttered Gile ; 
bert. ‘She was running the game. That 
was her business. I knew that when [ 
bet. Looked like one of the: Waiker girlg 
back home—the dark one.” 

“Of course. I understanda.’”’ 

“They gave away some kind of wine, 
It made me feel good for a while. Seemed 
as if IT owned the whole world.” 

“The young witch cold-decked you! . 


But 1 | 


onerel 


And many ships at sea are bringing ” 
thousands to the bay to learn by the 
same experience,” sighed Mr. Peters, 


“Why, sonny, if I wasn’t an honest gam- 
hler I could make my fortune. Never. 
heard of Joaquin Murieta before landing § 
in Frisco?” 
tilbert shook his head. i 

“I only heard what men in the street | 
said and what they said on the boat, 
Back east we don’t get much news ex. 
cept that every one is finding gold.” 

“Never even heard of Joaquin Murieta 
back east!” helplessly repeated Mr. Pet. | 
ers, and his fleshy cheeks expanded like ~ 
toy balloons. “Sonny, you've made me 
believe the world’s a lot bigger than [| © 
ever thought it was.” 


HEN he frowned heavily and drummed _ 4 
his fat fingers on the table. BS 
“Wait a minute,” he growled. ‘Le 
glance over your cards. You're in for 
heap of trouble if you don’t lay low form 
a while. It won’t do the Coloma m@ 5 
any good if you get hung. Nevada City 
is no place for you. By this time m@ 
are searching the Sacramento and §a 
Joaquin valleys for the young fellow who” 
helped Joaquin to escape. They’ll be up” 
here, nosing around, : 
‘In a few months, maybe less, after 
several new crowds have swarmed up 
from Frisco and several old crowds from 
the mines have swarmed down to Frise,” 
you'll be all right. The Coloma men can § 
wait. They'll learn you got the money 
from the express office, and they’ll think % 
you got tapped on the head. You've got % 
to drop out of sight for a bit. NowIl® 
have a friend who has a camp in the foot« 7 
hills. Queer.cuss, but all right. I'll see = 
if he’ll take you along. I'll have to tell # 
him everything; but he’s to be trusted. 


“If he says yes, you can go with hin 
and get your nerve back, grow somé| 
whiskers, hunt,for gold and try to make ¥ 


up the money you lost. You're too much bs 
of a fool to be wicked, and it won't] 
help anyone if you’re hung. T'll stake i 
you for an outfit if you lack money.’ 

“T bought an outfit before I ex mbledia 
And I have some of the money left that 
that man—Joaquin—dropped, Thank you: 
just as much.” 

“All right, 





It’s a pity you didn’t Kill 
that fellow instead of showing him the” 
window. It would have put several times” 
your losses back in your pocket. Where 
your traps?” 
“Hotel de 


Paris. Haven't been there | 


since I left. them. Drunken man threats Re 

ened me with a knife.” ee 
“You've had it exciting. Get your bee 

longings and come back here. There's & 

lodging house in back. I'll Speak to K 

and ‘have a bunk held for you. Entra 

is the door around the corner. If I ca@ 


find my friend I'll drop in and look you 
up so you can meet him tonight. Theres 
a big game on I’m afraid I’ll have > 
miss ied 

“I'm sorry to bother you-—” 

“Cut the cards!” growled the gambler 
“This country is made up in part of men” 
from the east; and you come from mighty 
far off. Pennsylvania’s my home. 
let me tell you this for your own good: 
Outside of chopping trees, building cab+” 
ins, using their long rifles, the Pikes are 
about the numbest lot we have. 
Isthmus or Horn trip is s’posed to 
the corners off a man and educate hit 
Folks from Pike county come straight 
across the plains and miss that sort @ 
an education. « This is the idea: Yo 
place all you can raise on one bet, 
for pure ignorance of life out here, 
beat any Pike greenhorn who ever ¢# 
over the ridge. What you need, son, ist 
go to school to experience and try 
learn something.” : 

“I’m sure you’re right,” humbly agree. 
Gilbert. a 
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If the ordinary fence will last 10 
ears, then‘‘Galvannealed” Square 
Deal should last 30 years. By a 
newly patented process we weld 2 
to3timesmorezincintothecopper- . 
bearing steel fence wire. Therefore, 


Galvannéaled 
(No Extra Price ) 
far outlasts any other farm fence. 
Get this extra long wear at no extra 
price. Ifthe fence you buy ismarked 


with a Red Strand you are sure to 
get long years of extra service. 


Get these Three FREE 


Write today for copies of official tests that 
prove our claims. Also get our catalog 
which tells all about: the stiff , picket-like 
stay wires that require fewer posts and 
stop sagging; the Square Dea! Knot that 
cannot slip; firm tension, etc.; i ncluding 
Ropp’ Calculator, handiest reference book 
around the farm. All 3 free toland owners. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3848 Industrial St., Peoria, Ill. 





| Galvanized 


FENCING: 


PER ROD 


c 


Hog, Poultry & Field Fence 
at America’s Lowest Prices 


Here’s fed chance to buy strong, heavily gal- 
eee hog, poultry and field fencing at a bi 

ving. A timely purchase from one a 
Rmerica’s leading encing factories brought us 
slarge quate at big price reductions from 
the regular markets. All kinds in all heights 
to choose from. 


Buy Liberally NOW! 


No. HC-104. This bargain. will give you 
fomeidea of the wonderful values now ready 
for quick delivery in our big complete stock. 
Hog fencing, 26 ins. high made with 10 guage 
topand bottom wires—12\% line and vertical 
ay ines, space JS ie. apart. 7 bars or 26 
1g Special sale price. 
per rod. wih m r 23¢ 
Ask for complete illustrated bargain 
fencing list No. HC-48 


Steel Fence Posts 


No. HC-108. Special 2 in. steel fence posts 

oe from ‘ ft. ws ft. pone, with patented 
ustable clam ur price of posts 

four ft. long, ona : . 20¢ 


Mixed Wire Nails 


ud Ne. HC-112. ie Wire ngie ia) in mixed sizes 
nny to nny. tana 
price of 100 00 pound ee. -_) 95 
Dept. HC-48 

























































































| HARRIS BROTHERS Co. 
$$th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


bese. 5s, 








Pp again 
PAY ALL pan AO Peoriess = 


the same. ae aad * buy. write me 
argain 


ee 
Pence arb Wire, Steel Posts, Gates, 
and Paints |’ Just out. Send for 


ve mo 
PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO.,"Dept. 7402 Clevetand, Ono 
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NDER HARROW COMPANY 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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“Then maybe there’s a chance for you, 
son. If.my friend won't take you along— 
and he’s got quite a queer collection as it 
is—we’ll have to plan something else. We 
must pick out something that ain’t too 
public. If ever you do make a big strike 
and must gamble, come to me, That'll be 
keeping it among friends.” ° 

Chuckling over this amiable invitation, 
Mr. Peters rose and swept back the cur- 
tains. Instead of looking for his Marys- 
ville rivals, he went outside with Gilbert 
and walked much of the way to the Hotel 
de Paris, then turned off to conduct his 
search. 


HE town surpassed Marysville, thirty- 

five miles down the river, in gaiety 
and wealth. The narrow ridge between 
the south and middle forks of the Yuba 
was one of the richest mining districts in 
the state, and the town was the é@enter 
for many thousands of miners. Confi- 
dence in quartz mining was reviving and 
men were beginning to talk “ledges” in- 
tead of ‘‘ounce diggings.” 

All California had commenced with the 
pan in seeking treasure. Progress - had 
been rapid; first to the “rocker’’ stage, 
four tiries cheaper than the pan; then 
to the ‘“‘long-tom,” four times more effi- 
cient than the rocker. The third step had 
been the permanent sluice, three times 
cheaper than the tom. Now as a crown- 
ing achievement, the hydraulic process 
had been invented in this year of young 
Gilbert’s troubles. By this method the 
cost of extracting gold was to be reduced 
from several dollars to a cent or less for 
each cubic yard. 

Quartz mills were still in need of great 
improvements, but men of vision were 
now convinced that quartz must consti- 
tute the’ last era of mining. The first 
experience had been bitter, as rock as- 
saying twenty-five cents a pound yielded, 
when crushed, only two or three cents, 
due to inability to save all the gold. And 
the cost of reduction was from forty to 
fifty dollars a ton. Ledge men were now 
boasting the work could be done for from 
six to fifteen dollars a ton as the outside 
figure. 

Mr. Peters, serene of visagey swiftly 
threaded his way thru the gaping groups 
of Pike county men, by chattering, gre- 
garious Frenchmen, affably nodded greet- 
ings to fresh-shaven men in stove-pipe 
hats, and all the time sought to find some 
trace of his friend, He depended more on 
his ears than his eyes. He would pause 
a few moments before a drinking place or 
gambling hall, then shake his head and 
pass on without bothering to glance in- 
side. 

After covering Main, Broad and Kiota 
streets, he swung back to Kelly’s, think- 
ing his friend might have entered the 
gambling hall during his absence. He 
paused at the door and listened but did 
not enter. Deciding his quest was use- 
less for the night, he turned the corner 
and entered the lodging room to inform 
Gilbert the search would be resumed: in 
the morning. 

The young man had not retired, but 
was surrounded by a dozen miners, each 
plastered with dried white mud from eye- 
brows to heels. Mr. Peters frowned and 
kept back; then regained his usual ami- 
able expression as he observed his new 
acquaintance was not being taken into 
custody. And as he listened he smiled 
wearily. 

“Now just one more peek at that, my 
friend,” pleaded one of the men, 
did you say you called it?’ 

“Tt’s the Norwegian telescope,” pa- 
tiently explained Gilbert. ‘‘You can look 
thru it and study the bottom of rivers and 
see if any gold is there.’ 

----! If that ain’t grand and 
noble!’’ exclaimed the miner, turning to 
the others. 

They loudly seconded his praise of the 
worthless device. 

“Weed me thru a stamp mill if he ain’t 
heeled the best for finding gold of any 
man that ever come to Deer crick!"’ loud- 
ly cried Phelps, the Grass Valley million- 
aire. ‘“‘Cleverer than ——!” 

“He’s shrewd, He’s keen,” added a 
third man. ‘Think of his blowing in here 
and having such a contraption! Rest of 
us never had sense enough to dream there 
was such a thing. What he ought to do 
is to get a chafter and rent that tele- 
scope out. Charge so much a ton for 
every ton of gold raked off the river 
bottom.” 


OU fellers just hold your hosses,” 

commanded the first speaker. ‘‘Now, 
friend, just show the boys the other in- 
ventions.””’ Then in a loud whisper to the 
gaping circle: 

“This young feller will corner all the 
gold on the ridge. He’s got some of the 
dad-derndest riggings you ever see.” 

“He can’t beat that telescope. That’s 
the meat for me,” cried Phelps. 

He insisted on examining it once more. 

Gilbert reached in his blanket roll and 
pulled out what looked to be a small 
kettle. 

$f ee # Now what’s that?” bawled a 
red-haired man, 

“A dirt boiling machine,” 
Gilbert. 

“By Judas! If that aint the neatest 
‘rangement I ever saw!” bellowed a Geor- 
gia man, one of the few pioneers who 
knew anything about gold mining when 


explained 





The Auto-Steer front Truck 
of the NEWIDEA SPREADER 


HERE is a striking example of New Idea Spreader 

superiority—an auto-steer, center oscillating type front 
axle of high carbon steel built-in and under the machine 
—not “hung on” in front. The oscillation point is protected 


by a heavy wearing plate. 
steel is strongly reinforced. 


made. 


The bolster of high carbon 
Slip tongue construction. 


It exemplifies the many factors that make the 


New Idea the world leader in quality and efficiency. 

onstrates the care “Spreader Headquarters” takes to put 
out the most practical, most thoroughly dependable 
spreader that money can buy. 


Write for the Complete 
New Idea Story 


We would like to send you our free catalog 
fully illustrated with complete description and 
prices. Please write—or mail coupon today. 


The a Idea Spreader Co., Coldwater, Ohio 


“Spreader Specialists for 25 Years” 


The New Idea Transplanter 
New in design— more efficient in its work 
—the New Idea Transplanter is the ideal 
machine for market ga peg and growers, 
Handles all crops. rite or mail coupon, 


This unusual feature is found on no other spreader 
It dem- iF 


| SS SS 
| The New Idea Spreader Co., Coldwater, Ohic 
Please send complete literature about 


| C New Idea Spreader 
j () New Idea Transplanter 
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—_ for — Farm Work 


bine E-B 12-20 Tractor handles all kinds of field work as well as belt 
Its efficient kerosene engine develops plenty of steady power. 


8. 
ieee handles a 3-bottom moldboard 


or a 4-disc plow. It will pull a 


combination of 10-ft. disc harrow, roller and Fg peer harrow, and 


make a perfect seed bed in one run over the fie 


Considering the wide 


range of work, and the low cost per horsepower, the E-B is an unusually 


economical buy. 
* 


The successful 4-cylinder vertical 


the result of many years of experience. It embod 


* * 


engine of the present E-B Tractor is 
ies all modern improve- 


ments which make for long life and dependability. 

For use with the E-B Tractor we build the E-B POWER-LIFT PLOW, 
which makes an ideal plowing outfit. It enables you to do more plowing 
in a day at less cost per acre. It is simple and easy to handle—a puil on 


rope raises or lowers bottoms. Equipped with 


B Quick De 


Shares which can be put on or taken off in 5 seconds without tools. 
Be sure to os free circulars describing E-B Tractor 


and Plow. 


remember, whatever farm machine 


you need, ama it in the E-B Quality Line. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co. 
Business Founded 1852 “"°""9"4T89) ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 





9 TOW. .ceseccscccceccees 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CO., Rockford, IMlinols 
Without obligation, send free circulars. 


OEB Tractor 
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Make. cc vecrese RFD...... 
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oar command, 
Tey ‘are experts 
in helping you 
plan your future 
needs. A iged us 
regarding e 
ficclarbullling 
you weed. 
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Ss 
Let us turn them into Robes, Fur Coats, Moleskin 
Coats, Rugs, Mittens, and other furs, fe feature 
k Tanned Harness, leather, also Fameus Blue Lace 
Yue Send for Big Free Catalog showing latest 
Styles. Ede products are beautiful, warm, durable, 
guaranteed for many years. 

WE PAY CASH and buy hides, paying much 
higher prices than ordinerily, for our own use, for 
any color, good well furred horse hide. You can also 
trade them in to us for anything ia our stock. 

We are recognized leaders in custom tanuing, with 
thousands of reliable agencies. If you do not know 
agent, write for catalog a’ ices to our nearest 


sacs EDES ROBE TANNING COMPANY 
eae Dells Se eal 








IR twenty years our Lone 
Americen an One, ith’? 
Fat ‘American ame i ee 


ae = ng sare, Bo 0 80 per conte 
@uarantes our wor’. 


NE eit "C9 

BE TANNING 
214 S. E. SE St. ll 
HAVE YOUR HIDES 




















tT cosTs SO LITTLE 
Why buy your hides back as leather with many 

fits added? Save all that. We tan more than a 
lion pounds of hides each year for farmers, {n- 
to the very finest harness leather, fur coats, fur 
auto robes, leather jackets, etc. ‘Write today for 
FREE SAMPLES and Catalog. 













IDE 


Maka hid. 
your hides 
their full value to you. Send 








tht first great rush was composed large- 
ly of greenhorns. 

In a hushed voice he continued: 

“Just think of it, boys! All he has to 
do._when he finds pay dirt is to boil it— 
and there’s only the gold left, pure and 
solid! Lawdy! But I wish I had one of 
them! Wish I could afford one of them! 
Any more miracles, partner?” 

“Only my gold magnet,” replied Gil- 
bert, fumbling in his blankets. “The 
merchant wanted me to buy lots of 
things, but I picked out what I believed 
to be the three best.” 

“_f you can beat that dirt boiler you 
must have a horn swoggler!”’ cried the 
Georgia man. 
he can beat that river telescope, 
then I can fly like an eagle,” declared 
the red-haired man. 

Gilbert held up a small object about 
two inches square. The circle contracted 
and loudly marveled and begged permis- 
sion to examine it. As it passed from 
hand to hand it was made the recipient 
of hushed encomiums, Gilbert was re- 
quested to explain just how it worked, 
the Georgia man laboring under the im- 
pression it was worn on the brow like a 
diadem. 

Gilbert gratified them by placing it 
over his heart and informing them: 

“The man said I was to wear it here, 
next to my skin. It detects gold. When 
I walk over a spot containing gold _ £,it 
gives me a mild shock.” 

“Well, I'll be 1” ejaculated an Ohio 
man, 

A man from Rhode Island passionately 
vowed he would have one like it if he had 
to crawl on his hands and knees to Fris- 
co and sell his claim to buy it. 

Phelps, of Grass Valley, hoarsely insist- 
ed it was too precious to belong to any 
one man, as its ownership would permit 
the lucky owner to locate all the gold 
in California before anyone else could get 
a smell. He urged that a company be 
formed on the spot and the magnet be 
bought on a royalty basis. 

“If we can arrange it that way, I'll sell 
my ledge for what I can and take the 
next boat home,”’ he concluded. 


(Continued next week) 








TIPTON MAN WINS SHORT COURSE 
JUDGING CONTEST 


M. A. Crary, vocational agriculture 
teacher at Tipton, Iowa, won the gold 
medal for high score in the first annnal 
short course livestock judging contest, 
held February 6 at Ames as a feature of 
Farm and Home Week. His score on all 
classes of livestock was 900 out of a pos- 
sible 1,000 points. Second place was won 
by J. L. Harper, farmer and livestock 
breeder at Ames. I. R, Hintz, Monticello, 
and J. M. Hayden, of Creston, were third 
and fourth, while Herbert Jenssen, of 
Milford, and Harold V. Ryon, of Laurens, 
were tied for fifth, Wellard Catlin, of 
Vinton, won the medal for being high 
man on dairy cattle judging. J. L. Har- 
per was high man on hogs and H. V. 
Ryon won similar honors in horse judg- 
ing. M. C. Beeck, of Spragueville, won 
the sheep judging medal, while C. FE, 
Nicholas, of Lawton, and H, E. Wilkinson, 
of De Witt, were tied for high honors on 
beef cattle. Two classes each of horses, 
hogs, sheep, beef cattle and dairy cattle 
were judged and the fuling placings were 
made by Dean C, F. Curtiss and Prof. H. 
H. Kildee of the animal husbandry de- 
partment. About 100 short course stu- 
dents took part in the contest. 





SOUTH DAKOTA TO TRY SWINE SAN- 
ITATION PLAN 


Raising pigs on pasture to avoid intes- 
tinal worms and common bowel infec- 
tions is to be emphasized in South Dakota 
this year by the livestock extension men 
from South Dakota State College. 

All the county Farm Bureaus will be 
instructed in the methods thru the coun- 
ty agents, and demonstration farms will 
be established to show the benefits of the 


system, This swine sanitation project is 
really a system of management to pre- 
vent disease. New pastures and new 
feeding grounds will be used to combat 
the worm parasites which infest hogs. 
Clean farrowing pens, clean hog _ lots, 


clean sows and clean pastures are essen- 
tial to the success of the plan, which is 
known thruout the country as the Mc- 
Lean county system. 





PRIZES FOR COW TESTING ASSO- 
CIATIONS 


One thousand dollars in cash has been 
awarded by the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce as prizes to Kansas and 
Missouri counties which during the 
eighteen months completed the 
number of cow testing association records, 


The first, third and fourth prizes, total- 
ing $750, were awarded at the annual 
Farmers’ Week, Columbia, Mo. The win- 


ning counties were Jackson county, Mis- 
souri, first; Lawrence county, third, and 
Lafayette county, fourth. The second 
prize of $250 was awarded February 5, at 
the Kansas Farm and Home Week, Man- 


hattan, Kan, This prize went to Bourbon 
county, Kansas, for having the second 
largest number of cows complete cow 
testing association records. Prizes were 


paid to the county Farm Bureaus, which 


fostered this work. 

































































for PLOW TIME 


RouGHING through the winter means @ 
soft, unready team for spring. When plow 
time comes, you cannot afford to harness 
up a rough-in-the-hair, run-down, worm- 
infested team. 


You cannot afford to wait at every 
furrow end on trembly, panting horses. | 
Remember, the season doesn’t wait on you; 
and it’s the early oats that’s oats, the early 
corn that’s corn. 


Condition your workers right now with 
a course of 


ess Stock Tonic 


It will give their systems a spring house-clean- 

1g—loosens up the bowels, tones up the liver and 
kidneys, enriches the blood, drives out the worms. 
Will help them shed their winter’s coat. Then 
you have a team that can go down one side of the 
field and up the other without a stop. 


Then you get your crops out on time—in the 
ground, growing. That’s what counts at harvest. 
Get your pail of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic to-day, 

Also give it to the mare in foal. 

25-lb. pail, $2.28; 100-Ib. drum, $8.00 
(Except in the far West, South and Canada) 

Honest Goods—Honest Price. Why Pay More? 
REMEMBER—When you buy any Dr. Hess product, our 
responsibility does not end until you are satisfied that 
your investment is a profitable one, Otherwise, return the 
empty container to your dealer and get your money back. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 






















































































Dr.Hess Dip and Disinfectant 


Keeps the Dairy and Stables Healthful and Clean Smelling 









When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The South Omaha Stock Yards were 
opened in a small way as a “feeding in 
transit’ yards, for the purpose of feed- 
ing and resting stock enroute from 
Western points to Chicago and the East. 














Gradually, more land was purchased—the ca- 
pacity of the yards was increased, and packing 
com panies were induced to locate at or near the 
yards, until today, as the result of the expendi- 
ture of large sums of money and energy, the 
South Omaha market is one of the largest live 
stock markets in the United States. ere the 
producers find ready sale for their live stock to 
the packing plants or to the many buyers oO 
feeders in the Corn Belt. 

















The very short haul to South Omaha and the 
big demand for cattle, hogs and sheep assure 
you of less shrinkage, less freight and more 
money. You are in the live stock business to 
produce at a profit, and we can help you. 







Union StockYards Co Omaha /fd. 


Sovth Omehea 
Nebraska 























nd more REE t fe mente 
at less 

and less trouble, The Cushman is both a light 

and a power plant. Besides giving you all 

} the electric light you need, it will also oper- 

* rope saw, corn sheller, feed grinder, 


Price very 
reasonable and special 
4 terms of payment arranged. 
j pee fot ome on Tight 
ants. ntereste i 
Y for Engine Circular. ne si cae = 
, Cutan Boter Works ‘) 
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Send for my big new free harness book, 

Tella how I send Walsh No-Buckle 
Harness on 30 days free trial. Use it—prove for yourself 
that it is stronger, easier to handle. Outwears buckle 
harness because it has no buckles to tear straps, no rings 
to wear them, no buckle holes to weaken them, Amazing 
guccess—thousands in use in every state, 

Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Savesrepairs. Walsh special 900 steel test leather, which 
fg explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 
any size horse. Made in all styles: back pad, side backer, 
breechingless, etc, $5 after 30 days trial—balance is 
paid monthly, Return to me if not satisfac- 
tory. Write today for my big free book, prices, 
easy terms. Sold direct to you by mail only, 

J. M. WALSH, Pres, 
WALSH HARNESS CO. 
2% Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 


Send For Your Copy 


Alfalfa-Grain-Fodder 
Ground In A Hurry 


Better Feed at Less Cost 


Grind any feed grown, either separately or 
together—coarse or fine. Alfalfa. corn fodder, 
maize heads, sov beans, etc., or grain “ground 
fine enough for slop. Simple and trouble proof, 
Timken rol er bearings. Nota bolt or rivet in 
the W-W Grinding cylinder. 

4 sizes—elevator or blower 


WW're GRINDERS 











Grind and Mix Your Own Feed 
Make Bottor and Cheaper Feed 


“Ten years of successful 


Write for folder and samp- 
les of ground feed. 


The W-W Feed Grinder Co., 
Manutecturers 
Wichita, Mansas {: 
Di-tributors 
T.G. North 
Ws Feroane “Goce tas. 


tucks, Repass Auto Co., 
: 5 lowa 





CARTER’S HANDY TROUGH 
Can’tTip Over 


i the M es 
Sama 
PREPARE FOR FARROWING TIME 


‘et this handy trough anywhere—no cementing 
# boiting down. Stamped from one plece heavy 
P¥yaulzed sheet. Sloping sides; no seams; can’t 
Mr from freezing; holds 2 gals. If no dealer, 
Order direct. 1.25 each; $14.00 dozen, delivered 

Your station. Thousands in.ase. Get yours now. 


CANTER SHEET METAL CO. ‘Dept 5, Omaha, Neb. 


3 ba 





FS money with a Monmouth Disc Sharpener. 
then ponte by hand or engine power. Cutter 
nino! steel: can be resharpened. Pressure 

‘ cut. Money backif not satisfied. Sharpen 

a discs this winter. Order today or ask for Cat- 

—& Farm Tools, Harness, Auto Accessories. 


Pra Lynch Scott Co,, 218 Main St., Monmouth, Il 





OSH- & 
& AWAY 


A prize of one dollar will be given each week 
for the best contribution printed in 
this column. 








Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“Most of us are like tacks. We 
never progress farther than our 


heads permit.’’> y 








HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 
Contest closes February 20, so send 

your postcard right away. 














In case of tie, a duplicate prize will be 
awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 


LOGICAL 

At a small country school the scholars 
were having a lesson on animals. The 
teacher had asked a number of questions 
which were easily answered. At length 
she said: 

“Why does a dog hang out his tongue 
when running?’ 

A lad who had not answered before 
held up his hand, 

“Yes, Tommy, why is it?’’ she inquired. 

“To balance its tail,’’ was the reply. 


“T hear your car was hit by lightning.” 
“Not much! It was my car that hit 
the lightning!” 


HAD EXCLAMATORY RHEUMATISM 

‘‘Ma husban’s yery po’ly, ma’am. He's 
got dat exclamatory rheumatism.” 

“You mean inflammatory, Martha, Ex- 
clamatory is from exclaim, which means 
to cry out.” 

‘“Yes, a’am, dat’s what it is. He hol- 
lers if any one goes near him.’’—Ex. 

REASON ENOUGH 

‘What is the suit worth?’’ 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“All right, I’ll take it on account.” 

“On account of what?’ 

“On account of my other being worn 


THOUGHTFUL BOY 

“Go and see if there are any crows in 
that field of corn,” said the farmer to the 
new plowboy. 

The boy went and came back with the 
news tha® he counted fifty-four. 

“Did you drive them away?” asked the 
farmer. 

‘No, sir,” replied the boy, ‘I thought 
they were all yours.”’ 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 

A new representative went to an old- 
timer in the house and asked for a few 
pointers on being a legislator. 

“I want to do something constructive,” 
began the new statesman, ‘something 
worth while.” 

“IT know, I know. Here's the idea. 
Keep down expenses for the rest of the 
country but get plenty of appropriations 
for your own district.” 


A DIFFERENCE 
“Tl have brought a bill for your hus- 
band.”’ 
‘“He has left for the country.” 
“A bill that I want to pay.” . 
“But he came back this morning.” 


AN EXPERIMENT THAT FAILED 
Little—Janie: ‘Mother, if baby was to 
swallow the goldfish, would he be able to 


swim like one?” 
Mother: ‘Oh, my heavens, no, child. 


They’d kill him.’’ 
“But they didn’t.” 


THE LATEST 
Mother (excitedly): ‘‘Have you heard 
the latest?” 7 
Father (despairingly): 
yet?” 


“Ain’t it asleep 
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It’s Time to Buy 
that New Deere 


PRING plowing time is just around the corner. 
getting ready for it. 


You are 
Your old plow isn’t in harmony 


with your plans—it is too worn from years of service to do the 


work the way you want it done. 


Think of the satisfaction 


of tackling the job with a brand-new New Deere. 

The New Deere plows have been the most widely-used 
gang and sulky plows for 30 years. Year after year they have 
been preferred because of their better work, lighter draft 


and longer life. 


Your New Deere is ready for you at your John Deere 
dealer’s store—whichever you want, a sulky or a gang. 


Write today for your copy of our illustrated folder which 
pire in detail the reasons why New Deere plows are the 
e 


aders. 


Address John Deere, Moline, Llinois; ask for 


folder NH-445 


JOHN = DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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‘Nt “Galt Lick” 


Was the old “Salt Lick” just asalt lick? 
No— it was a simon pure mineral lick, 
All “Salt Licks” were uncovered prehistoric deposits 
of fish bones, sea weed, sea salt and other minerals left 
there millions of years ago when the water receded from 
this continent. . 
No wonder the deer and buffalo travelled miles to reac 
these licks. From them they got calcium, phosphorus, io- 
dine, sodium, chloride, etc. All were invaluable in building 
strong, healthy, rugged animals—the same elements we 
recommend and use in our feed. 
Mineral feeding is not new—it is thousands of years old. 
In feeding Murphy’s Minerals you are supplying Nature’s 
own mineral balancer. Murphy’s Mineral Feeds are the 
most digestible by actual test. Judged by results they are 
the cheapest. 
Written Binding Guarantee 
Murphy’s is the only mineral feed sold on a written, ab- 
solute binding guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded, 
Write for free k today. Just address MURPHY PROD- 
UCTS CO., 602 8th St., Delavan, Wisc. 
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ea Our Readers Market 


Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 
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cAdvartiaing ‘orders, at otee orders 


RATE 8c PER WORD 7 ree ee NAME AND ADI fa eg , . 
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RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


HELP WANTED 


POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 








IT 18 not difficult to invest wisely. All 
that is necessary is common sense and 
a willingness to accept a reasonable re- 
turn. Sound bonds afford safety and a 
ready marketability. James A. Cummins 
&. Co.,.702 Equitable Bidg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
NDS of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Polk, Corley, 
Wheelock & Company, Des Moineg. 
FOR ° your savings—United States govern- 
ernment and tax exempt school, city 
and county bonds, Write today. Ring- 
hein & Co., Des Moines. 


COMMISSION AOUSES 
PRAIRIb Hay, Alfalfa. We ship many 
cars each winter to Iowa farmers from 
the Omaha market. Write or wire, Par- 

sons Commission Co., Omaha. Neb. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 














HOUSEKEEPER wanted; middle-aged 
y; farm experienced preferred; no 
objection to children; would consider po- 
sition as farm manager after 1925. Ad- 
dress Box 200, Care of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
WANTED—Single, experienced farm hand 
by March 1. Give full particulars and 
wages expected, in answer. Grover Miller, 
Farmersburg. Iowa. 


AGENTS WANTED 











WE PAY $200 monthly salary, furnish 
car and expenses, to introduce our 
guaranteed poultry and. stock powders. 


Bigler Co., X778, Springfield, TM. 


SALESMAN WANTED 
ANTD—Man with car to represent 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Interesting salary 

for the right man, Must be able to work 
in most any part of Iowa Write Sales 
Manager, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 











FOR SALE—German Police dog puppies. 
Fine registered stock. Ideal companion, 
watch dogs and cattle dogs. Puppies all 
from a cattle trained sire and dam. $40 
and up if taken at weaning time. Phone 
or write. W. Packer, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 
COLLIES for sale; cattle dogs that do 
the work; guaranteed to please. Fur- 
nished in both white and colored stock; 
pups and grown dogs. Shomont Kennels, 
Box 66, Monticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Three male Collie pups, ten 
weeks old, $7.50 each. One trained Col- 
lie female, three years old, $15. One pure- 
bred female Police. E. S. Gleason, Strat- 
ford, lowa 
FOR SALE—Pedigrecd German Shepherd 
Police -puppies 10 weeks old. Pedigree 




















Epenished. Comfrey Kennels, Comfrey, 
nn. 
> FARM LANDS 
MINNESOTA 
COME to Minnesota for a dairy farm, 


where good clover land is cheap and 
can be bought on very acceptable terms. 
For free map and literature, write, Oscar 
H. Smith, Commissioner of Immigration, 
Dept. 652, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minn. 
DANDY quarter, Cass county, Minnesota, 

with buildings, good soil, $15 per acre, 
easy terms; fine for sheep. Many other 
enaps. Thos. Keefe, Staples. Minn. 
235, HIGHT miles Twin Cities. Modern, 

equipped, stocked, Boys leaving. $20,000. 
May sell 160 equipped. S. Schutta, Sum- 











_SITUATION WANTED 
I AM graduating “from lowa State Col- 
lege in March, and desire a position as 
farm manager. Fully competent and ex- 








perienced., Paul Benson, Apt. 12-2711 
Boone, Ames, Towa. 
LIVESTOCK 
BELGIANS 





FOR SALM—Registered Belgian stallion, 


six years old; sorrel, silver mane and 








tail; weight 2,100. E. O. Smith, Independ- 
ence, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 
HOLSTEIN or Guernsey calves, seven 
weeks old, from heavy milking, high 
testing dams, $20 each, crated. Edge- 
wood Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 





HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams aver- 

aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40.04 
pounds butter seven days; $100. Wiscon- 
sin Livestock Association. Appleton, Wis. 


JERSEYS 
fOR SALE, Jerseys—Fifteen well bred 
Jersey heifers that are about 17 months 
old. Would sell them on easy payment 
a to the right party, as I know the 
eifers will make good. Boyd Berdo, 
Washingten, Iowa. 


PERCHERONS 
FOR SALE—Two purebred Percheron 
stallions. One a blue roan, three years 
old, weight one ton, Other a dark gray, 
two years old, weight 1.900 pounds, Cer- 
tificate of soundness guarantees them. C., 


























ner. Towa. D. Vander Ploeg, Monroe, Iowa. Route 3. 
SS OURt POLLED SHORTHORNS 
POUL down, $5 monthl SEVERAL good Polled Shorthorn bulls, 
buys corty a Bg Southern Missou ready for service and tuberculin tested; 
Price’ $200. Send for list. Box 22-K, Kirk- | also two Percheron stallions, one gray, 
wood, o one black. H. L. Ryon, Laurens, Iowa. 
1,140 ACRES, improved Missouri corn 


farm; all tillable; $50 per acre if sold 
soon; $25,000 mortgage. E. C. Clark, 
Blanco, Okla. 
MISCELLANEOUS LAND 
REAT. bargains—24 acre wheat farm east- 
ern Montana, $10 per acre, easy terms, 
10,000 acre cattle ranch N. B. on railroad, 
$7.50 per acre, easy terms. 1,000 acre 
sheep ranch in Wisconsin, $7.50 per acre, 








terms. Some choice lake shore lots on 
Wisconsin lake, $250 up, easy terms. 
Some real bargains on smaller tracts. 


Cheap lands are beginning to move. Get 
busy and write us today. Winona & St. 
Peter Land Co., Capital Bank Bldg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HEDGE POSTS 
fiDGrE posts tor sale, carlots. H. W. 
Porth & Company, Winfield, Kansas. 
INCUBATORS 
FOR SALE, Incubators—Two 400-egg¢ 
Queen, each $40; two 240-egg Success- 
ful, each $25; one 24Q-egg Buckeye, $25; 
one 220-egg Surehatch, $10. Installing 

















larger machine. Crystal Poultry Co., 
Crystal Lake, Iowa. 
LIMESTONE 





PULVERIZED limestone for land; write 
for delivered carload prices. Address, 
Columbia Quarry, 3002 First Ave., Cedar 


€ 


Rapids, Iowa. e 





SOUTH DAKOTA—Buy farm lands now. 
They will never sell at lower prices. 
South Dakota is in the corn belt, hog belt, 
dariy belt and alfalfa belt, and is the 
best opportunity to buy land for general 
farm, livest or dairying. Homeseek- 
ers’ rates off all railroads in the state. 
one fare plus $2. Write for free official 
bulletins. South Dakota Immigration De- 
partment, Box 161, Pierre, S. D. 


POTATOES 

SEED potatoes, northern grown, certi- 

fied, good seed from potato belt. Priced 
right. . Booklet free. O. W. Barringer, 
Rock Creek, Minn. 

POULTRY FEEDS 

BUY laying mash and scratch feed direct 

from the manufacturer. Send for free 
circular. J. E. Hall, Sac City, Iowa. 














WISCONSIN 


RHGISTER and secure a farm. TMundreds 
have already started on our wonderful 
colonization plan. Seventy men bought 
farms from us last year. Come and see 
their fine new homes. We will also help 
you start In Wisconsin. You can get 40 
or 8) acre dairy farm for only $100 de- 
og and balamce in ten years. Close to 
ig towns, Many neighbors. Best, rich- 
est, gently rolling, Wisconsin clay loam. 
Only $2,000 for forty with nice house, 
good barn, best milk cows. A greater 
opportunity than a U. S. homestead. Par- 
ticulars free. Farmers’ and Bankers’ In- 
vestment Co., Dept. A3, Madison, Wis. 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commigsions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
SOT Till ann kT ul, 
SOUTHEASTERN Wisconsin dairy farm. 
Good buildings: excellent soil. Would 
aceept clear land as part payment. E. 
Hawks, 4406 Pabst Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 














PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorne: 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equita ie 
Bidg.. Des Moines, Towa. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 





TWENTY large, dark red R. C. Reds; 
good laying strain; cockerels, April 
hatched, $3; younger birds, $2.50; eggs, 


$6 hundred. Cora Lind, Rolfe, Iowa. 


SINGLE Comb Red cockergels; pure Har- 
old Tompkins strain; strong color; good 











type. Write for prices. B. N. Stephen- 
son, Tipton, Iowa. 

WYANDOTTES 
WHITE Wyandottes—Perfectly healthy, 
extremely vigorous, heavy producing, 
original stock from Kentucky station. 


Fine cockerels from 150-200 egg hens, $3 








to $5 each; hatching eggs, $10 per 100. 
W. R. Eastman, Floyd, Iowa. 

SILVER Laced Wyandottes; extra good 
layers; farm range eggs—15, $1; 100, $5, 

guaranteed 90 per cent fertile. Omer 

Stubbs, Hedrick, lowa. 

LARGE, strong, healthy, farm raised 


Col. and Partridge Wyandotte cockerels, 
$3 and $4 each. Miller Poultry Yards, 
Hampton, Towa. 





DUCKS 





WHITE Pekin ducks, either sex, $1.75 
each; large Rouen ducks, either sex, $2 
each. John Miller, Hampton, lowa. 





GEESE 
HEAVY boned White Embden geese, 
either sex, $4 each; Fugg geese, either 
sex, $5 each. John Miller, Hampton, Ia. 
MISCELLANEOUS 














BABY CHICKS 
JUDGE Smiley’s years of experience ag 
breeder, exhibitor and jydge, guaran. 
tees you the highest quality baby chicks, 
Illustrated catalog free. Smiley’s Hatch. 
ery, Seward, Neb. 
CERTIFIED chicks from’ our purebred - 
prize winning, heavy laying strain; 
leading varieties; 100 per cent live des 
livery; catalog free. Meadow View Farm 











Hatchery, St. Peter, Minn. 
CHICKS from selected purebred heavy 
laying flocks; Lgghorns 12 cents; Reds, 


14 cents. Other vari- 


Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Revere Hatchery, 


eties. Free catalog. 
Farmington, Iqwa. 
PUREBRED baby chicks, best money can 
buy. Lowest prices. Get my prices be- 
fore you buy. J. M. Zugg Farm Hatch- 




















ery, Lancaster, Mo. - 
BABY Chicks and instructive poultry 
book, free. Shinn Farm, Greentop, Mo, 
EGGS FOR HATCHING 
ORPINGTONS 
BUFF Orpingtons—Egegs from special 


pens, guaranteed 100 per cent fertile; 
prepaid delivery. Circular free. 
nington Orpington Farms, Sumner Road, 
Lincoln, Neb. 
PUREBRED 5S. C. White Orpington hatc@ 
ings eggs, $4 per 100, postpaid. March 





and April delivery. 
Emmet, Neb. 





ROCKS and Reds, $15; English White 

Leghorns, $12; Black Minorcas, $14; 
prepaid, and 100 per cent live delivery. 
March and April hatch. L. Ray Wilson, 
Morning Sun, Iowa. 


POULTRY WANTED 


WANTED—Purebred poultry, all breeds, 

cockerels especially. Write me and de- 
scribe what you have to offer. -Midland 
Poultry Co., Freeport, Tl. 


BABY CHICKS 


TILL’S PUREBRED baby chicks. Write 
for our large free catalog and full infor- 
mation how to raise and save all your 
chicks, before you buy. We can save _ 
money. Chicks 9c up, 100 per cent li 
delivery guaranteed. Postage prepaid. 
Reference: Bellevue State Bank. Till’s 
Hatchery, Dept. 7, Bellevue, Iowa. 
“ILLINOIS Accredited’’ purebred chicks. 
state inspected breeding stock. Barred 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $15, 100; White 
Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Rocks, $16, 100, postpaid; 100 per cent 
live delivery; hatch every Monday; order 
from ad. Member International and Illi- 
nois Chick Association. Earlville Hatch- 
ery, 40 Ottawa St., Earlville, [1. 
BABY CHICKS—AIll varieties. Murray 
MecMurray’s heavy laying, popular and 
rare breeds. Purebred, selected, tested 
flocks. 100 per cent safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Big illustrated catalog free. Many 
peitures, full descriptions. Very low 
prices. Write today. Also hatching eggs 
and stock. Member International Baby 
Chick Association. Murray McMurray, 
Box 66, Webster City, lowa. 
ROSS chicks, reliable hatcheries use eggs 
only from culled flocks of standard 
breeding and produce chicks of the great- 























est vitality by scientific incubation. 
Twelve standard breeds. 100 per cent 
prepaid live delivery. Write for prices 


and catalog. Ross Hatchery, Dept. G, 


Junction City. Kan, 
BABY Chicks from- America‘s pioneer 
hatchery have pleased over 25,000 cus- 
tomers. Twenty-second season. We hatch 
twenty popular varieties. Guaranteed 
safe delivery\by prepaid parcel post. Write 
for 40-page catalog and free premium of- 
fer. Milter Hateheries, Box 762, Lan- 
caster, Mo. 
DAY-OLD chicks; 
chicks; purebred; 








good, strong, healthy 
Barred Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds, 100, $14; 500, $65; English 
White Leghorns, 100, $16; 500, $75; White 
Leghorns, 100, $12; 500, $55; other varie- 
ties. Write for circular. High-Quality 
Hatching Co., Kirksville, Mo. 
BABY Chicks, guaranteed to live. Get 
our catalog, with low prices on superior 
bred, heavy laying varieties. Fully ex- 
plains why we can guarantee chicks to 











live. Write A. G. Peters, Pres., ae 
Certified Poultry Breeders’ Assn., x 81, 
POULTRY Newton, Towa. 
ANCONAS QUALITY chicks from farm bred flocks, 





PUREBRED chicks, eggs; Anconas exclu- 
sively. Vigorous, quality stock, very 

reasonable. Buy direct from breeder. 

Henry F. Intorf, St. t. Ansgar, Iowa. 

JERSEY < GIANTS 

BLA Jersey Giants—A few extra fine, 
large, thrifty birds from prize winning 

and utility stock, $3 each. Shomont 

Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 


BARRED ROCKS 











Barred and Buff Rocks, Buff Orping- 
tons, Single and Rose Comb Reds, Single 
Comb White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandottes. Circular free. George Diehl 
Poultry Farm and Hatchery. Lanark, Il. 
CHIX—Leghorns, Anconas, Minorcas, 

Reds, Rocks, Orpingtons. Write for 
catalog and information. Five per. cent 
discount on all orders booked before 
March 1 Brunsvold Hatchery, North- 
wood, Iowa. 











MALTESE strain Barred Rocks. High 
grade cockerels. Large. beautifully 
marked, dark, a 2. —_ for $25. Range 
eges $10 — = r 15. Mrs. W. B. 
Popham, ute 5, of dmteotte, Mo. 
ORPINGTONS 
ORPINGTON cockerels, Bult and White, 
tehed from Iowa state winners. 
a from tested pens, J, H. Hartshorn, 
er, lowa, 











TOLUCA Chicks; 100 per cent chicks; 
guaranted healthy; arrive safely; fif- 
teen varieties. Interesting catalog free. 
One price, one quality—the best. Try us. 
Toluca Hatchery, Toluca, Tl. 
SUPERIOR Chicks. 12 purebred varieties; 
heavy winter layers. Live delivery 
guaranteed; low prices; bank references. 
Catalog free. Superior Hatchery, Box $23, 
Windsor, Mo, 











PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


FOR SALE—Purebred Buff Rock hatch. 
ing eggs from culled flock; $5 per 100; 








$3 per 50, postpaid. Wm. Vandehaar, : 
Mitchellville, Iowa. 


_RHODE ISLAND REDS 
IGGS from pedigreed trapnested exhible 
tion R. L Reds; 
mating list. Mrs. Homer Wilcoxen, Bowl 
ing Green, Mo. 
S. Cc. R. I. Red eggs. Certified fiock, 
Rich color. $6 per hundred. Wm. Van 
Dyke, Prairie City, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
SEED CORN 
Krug utility type; 

















SEED corn; disease 


resisting; ont Yellow Dent and Kal- | 
ar 


lal’s Improved ze Yellow Dent; well 
ripened, early selected, highest germina- 
tion; hand nubbed, 
sacked, $4 per bushel. I showed champion 
bushel Yellow Dent at the 1924 Peoria 
Greater Exposition and National 
Show. Frank J. Kallal, Jerseyville, Il. 
SEED CORN—Big eared, early corn; 
grown in southern Minnesota; Silver — 
King, Golden Jewel, Improved Minnesota 
13 and Early Murdock. {deal for northern 





half Iowa, northern MHlinois, southern 
Wisconsin. Germination as high as 9%, 
Prices reasonable. Ask for complete seed 
price list. Sample ears corn 10 cont 


each, postpaid. Davis Seed Co., Dept. 


St. Peter, Minn. 
RBID Yellow Dent seed corn, grown on 
upland in northeastern Kansas. Hand 
picked, hand nubbed, shelled, 97 per cent 
strong germ, $3.59 per bushel. Sacks free 
on two- bushel lots or more. Twenty-five 
years’ experience picking seed corn. Ref- 
erence, Kansas State Bank of Holton 
This ad will appear but once. E. F. Rals- 
ton, R. R. 3, Holton, Kan. — 
DISEASE-FRER, utility type, yellow 
dent seed corn, $6 per bushel. Every 
ear individually tested in our own 
corn testing laboratory. For further i+ — 
formation address the Purkey Seed Cort 
Co., Heyworth, Ii, 

SEED CORN—Golden Jewel, 1923 or 
Home grown and carefully select 
Shelled, graded, sack included, $4.25 per 
bushel. Germination 94 to 100 per cent — 
Sample will be sent on request. 0. 7 

Stevens, Hanley Falls, Minn. 


CORN—Wonderful quality, white or ee 
eed high 




















low, enormous yield, guarant 
germination. Twice graded, tipped 
butted. Order now. Only $3 bushel, f. % 
b. Urich, Mo. Bags 50 cents extr 
Meadow Lake Farm, Urich, Mo. 
HOME grown, hand picked seed corm 
Reid Yellow Dent, Tlinois 90-Day_ Yer 
low Dent, Improved Boone County Whit 
price, $4 per bushel; guaranteed. Pitmat 


Farm, Farmersburg, 


SEED corn, good yielding, early matur- 
ing variety; White Cap, $3.50 per bus 








sacks free; sample free. Henry J. 
Holstein, - Towa. wa 
KRUG Seed Corn—We have only 


the 
pure original Krug seed. Also  eertified j 
Towar and lowa 103 oats. Woodford 
County Agricultural Assn., Eureka, I 
SEED Corn—Reid Yellow Dent and lows 
Silver Mine field, selected, $3.50 busheli 
sacks free. Chas. Speiser, Green 
Missouri. —— 
E. O. NEWKIRK’S fire dried seed Ce. 
Leading varieties $3.50 to $5 pt bus 
Ten days’ testing privilege. E. O. New’ 
kirk, Bowen, Iil. 

















———— J 
SEED Corn; tested; certified under ae 
souri law; $5 bushel; sample free. @ 
Carney, Route No. 1, Cape Fair, Mo. __ 
BEED CORN—Pike county grown, S 
wholesale and retail. Write for pr. 


Samples free, Barry Seed Co,, Barty, ™ 





Pens 


Mrs. Anna Dahms, — 


lather comb. Write for | 


shelled, graded and 
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| Our Readers Market 


_$EEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


NORTHERN grown Utility Reid and Grif- 
fith Early dent. Clovers, alfalfa, soy- 
peans and other farm seeds. Write for 
price list. W. G. Griffith, McNabb, Ill. 
CHAMPION White Pearl or Democrat 
eorn; chinch bug proof and drouth re- 
gisting, and testing more than 99, at $3:50 
per bushel. Wilbur Eyman, Belleville, Dl. 
BARLY maturing Reid Yellow Dent and 
extra early White Dent. In ear or 
ghelled, graded, $5 per bushel 
McConnell & Gray, Boggstown, Ind. 


| ——SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CERTIFIED Manchu soybeans, interna- 
tional champions; mature in from 100- 
105 days; average, 23% bushels for 500 
acres; purity and germination guaranteed. 
- §ee your county agent for sample. Edgar 
County Soybean Seed Association, 113 
South Central, Paris, Il. 
FOR SALE—Certified Manchu soybeans; 
direct from grower in sealed bags; early 
maturity; purity and germination guaran- 
teed; $3 per bushel, f. 0. b. Tolono, Ml. 
Tolono Soybean-Seed Association, John 
7, Smith, Manager, Tolono, Ill., Cham- 
paign county. 
TIMOTHY seed, 99 per cent pure, $3.15 
bu.; Medium, Mammoth, Alsike, Sweet, 
Hubam clover; alfalfa, rape, sudan, mil- 
let; Manchu, Black Eyebrow soybeans; 
Jowa 103, 105, Iogren oats; seed corn; in- 
oculating bacteria. Strayer Seed Farm, 
Hudson, Iowa. . 
ALFALFA, red cover and sweet clover 
































seeds; sweet clover (unhulled), $3 per 

bu. Request samples and prices. Golla- 
her Bros., 110 West Fourth “St., Grand 
Island, Neb. 





SWEET Clover, white, yellow, scarified; 





top grades; one to five bushels, $9.50; 
more, $9.30 bushel; freight paid in Iowa 
and Missouri; bags 40 cents each. Elmer 
Fraser, Maryville, Mo. 

CERTIFIED fruit trees, grape _ vines, 
small fruits and ornamentals; all at 


common sense prices. Free catalog; send 
postal today. W. R. McCleary, Hanni- 
| bal, Mo. 
SEPD corn for sale; germination test, 100 
per cent; Calico corn; $3.50 per bushel. 
Montecrista watermelon seeds, 50 cents a 
_ pound. W. L. Shellabarger & Sons, Letts, 
Iowa. 
ALFALFA seed, 90 per cent pure, $8 per 
bushel; hulied sweet clover, 90 per cent 
pure, $7.00 per bushel; track here; sacks 
free. Geo. Bowman, Concordia. Kan. 
CLOVER .seed; finest quality medium red 
clover; no noxious weeds; $21.60 bu. 
here or $22.75 express paid your station. 
Davis Seed Co., Dept. W, St. Peter, Minn. 
MANCHU soybeans, choice, revleaned, 
from certified seed, 96 per cent germi- 
nation, $2.50 per bushel, bags free. Guy 
W. Stanner Seed House, Champaign, Ill. 


TREES, shrubs, flowers; complete line of 




















guaranteed nursery stock. Send for 
free descriptive catalog today. Alpha 
Nursery, Alpha, IIl. 

NORTHERN grown Manchu soybeans; 
extra quality; high germination; inoc- 


wating material furnished free. Send for 
sample. Ray Miller. Sutherland, Iowa. 
HULL-LESS Oats; yield last season, 2,350 
pounds per acre. Seed for sale at six 
cents per pound delivered to carrier. Geo, 














F, Hayes. Galva, Il. 

REID and Griffiths Early Dent corn; 
utility type; disease free; northern 

» grown; other farm seeds W. G. Grif- 

4 fith, Putnam County, McNabb, III. 

~PREE—Seed corn, soybean, clover seed, 
alfalfa, ete., catalog. Funk Bros. Seed 
€o., Bloomington, TI. 

HULLESS and certified TIogren oats. 


Manchu soybeans. A. B. Rosenberger, 


Estherville, Iowa. 








FEWER CATTLE ON FEED 
Only about 82 per cent as many cattle 
Were on feed in the eleven corn belt states, 
January 1, 1925, as on the same date last 
| year, according to the final winter feed- 
ing estimates of the United States De- 
Partmnet of Agriculture. The number on 
"feed in the states east of the Mississippi 
fiver was 87 per cent of last year, and 
in the states west of the river there was 
81 per cent, 
In Iowa and Nebraska, which ordinarily 
about one-fifth each of the total 
| Cattle fed, the estimated numbers on 
feed as a percentage of the numbers a 
year ago, wer 74 and 82, respectively. The 
fext most important states, Kansas and 
Inois, show 90 per cent and 88 per cent; 
/ Ohio and Indiana each show 80 per cent; 
th Dakota shows 65 per cent, and the 
| three states of minor feeding operations, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, show 
~# per cent each. 
the western mountain and Pacific 
States, about 90 per cent as many cattle 
} Were on feed as on January 1 of last year. 
“lorado and Utah had about the same 
; war but all the other states had some- 
ess. 
While stocker and feeder cattle ship- 
Ments‘of 1,825,000 head during the last 
Months of 1924 into the corn belfwere 
ber cent smaller than for the same 
Period in 1923, and 23 per cent smaller 
tn n in 1922, they were much larger than 
/ ™ 1920 and 1921. 
, ttle marketings and slaughter in De- 
were the largest for this month 
ee 1919. The increased shipments were 
ye the states west of the Mississippi 
» Specially from Iowa and Nebraska. 











and up., 





Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, Feb. 20-27 


The following program is deSigned for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 

Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—9:35 
a. m.; 10:01 a. m.; 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 a. m.; 
11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. m.; 1:01 
p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 498—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m.; 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 


utes, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn-. 


ing aid also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 
noon. Covers all of the leading western 
markets, but with special attention to 
St. Louis. 
Music.and Amusement Programs 

Ames, WOT, 270—Monday, 10:00 p. 
music; Thursday, 8:15 p. m., music. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pro- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:20 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 8:00 to 8:20, 8:45 to 9:30; 
Wednesday, 8:00 to 9:30; 9:35 to 1:00; 
Thursday, 8:20 to 9:05, and 10:00 to 11:30, 
musical program; Friday, 9:00 to 10:00 p. 
m., midnight revue; Saturday, 8:00 to 
8:58 p. m. 

Chicago, WGN, 370—From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 


m., 


Chieago, WLS, 245—Every night but 
Sunday, Monday and Saturday, starting 
at 6:30 and continuing until 10:00. Satur- 


day, barn dance program, 7:00 to 12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 498—Tuesday, 8:00 and 
10:00 p. m., music; Wednesday, 8:00 p. m., 
organ recital; Thursday, 9:00 to 10:00, 
popular music by orchestra; Friday, 8:00 
p. m., music; Saturday, 9:00 p. m., popu- 
lar music by orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb., KFKX, 291—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 383—Sunday, from 
9:00 to 9:30, and occasionally vesper serv- 
ices from 4:00 to 5:00 p. m.; basketball 
games, Friday, 7:30. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—8:00 p. 
m. Monday, music; 8:30 p. m. Wednesday, 
muSic; 8:00 p. m. Friday, music. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Kansas City, WHB, 411—7:00 to 8:00, 
Tuesday and Friday; 8:00 to 9:30, Tues- 
day, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, dinner 
hour program, every evening but Wednes- 
day and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 every night 
but Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 286—Monday, 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 545—Tuesday, 6:00 p. 
m., 9:00 p. m.; Friday, 8:00 p. m.; Satur- 
day, 8:00 p. m.; musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Tuesday, 6:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:25 to 
1:25 p. m.; sacred song seryice, Sunday, 
6:30 to 8:00 p. m. 

Talks 

Ames, WOI, 270—Talks every noon ex- 
cept Sunday, 12:00 to 12:30. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 

Davenport, WOC, 498—Educational lec- 
tures, 7:20 p. m., Mondays and Fridays; 
weather and sports news, 6:45 every eve- 
ning but Sunday. 


Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 

Central—Hamilton County, Feb. 14— 
Fine weather, like spring; roads dry and 
in very good shape. Quite a few are be- 
ginning to move. Some are shelling corn, 
but it is about all in now. Corn is not 
very plentiful here. Farmers will buy 
lots of corn before next fall, to feed. 
Plenty of rough feed. Stock doing finely. 
Plenty of hay for sale. Hogs about all 
shipped out. Horses cheap and hard to 
sell.—J, W. N. 

Central—Greene County, Feb. 6—Today 
has been very fine for this time of the 
year. A number of cows being tested for 
T. B. again this month. Cream 33 cents. 
Livestock doing well.. Some corn going 
to market; also a number of hogs. Farm- 
ers are beginning to move their machin- 
ery, etc., to the places they have rented 
for the season. Some testing their seed 
corn.—Mrs. A. F, Carl. 

Western—Ida County, Feb. 13—Warm 
days in February have had their effect on 
the snow banks. Most of the water so 
far has gone into the ground, Farmers 


7:30 to 























who.were caught with corn in the field 
when the snow came in December have 
been busy husking lately. They report 
the corn is not damaged to any. extent 
where it stands up. The local market on 
corn is not as active as it was, as a good 
deal of the stuff that was on feed has 
been marketed. Stock cattle wintering 
well. Hogs being rushed to market to 
save feed.—John Preston. 





NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Otoe County, Feb. 14— 
We are having very nice weather. Roads 
are in bad condition right now. Farmers 
busy at odd jobs and quite a few farm 
sales being held, and all offerings bring- 
ing good prices. Markets not steady 
enough to report on by mail and almost 
too swift for radio news. Livestock is 
looking fair for this time of year.—L. D, 
McKay. 

Central—Platte County, Feb. 13—The 
snow is all gone, leaving the roads in 
very bad condition. Winter wheat is 


green and in the best possible condition., 


There have been but few farm sales thus 
far. The weather the past two weeks was 
above normal.—Albert Miksch. 














Of General Interest 


SHEEP AND LAMBS ON FEED, 
JANUARY 1, 1925 

There was a decrease of about 163,000 
head, or nearly 4 per cent, in the number 
of sheep and lambs on feed January 1, 
1925, from the number January 1, 1924, in 
the corn belt and western states, accord- 
ing to the estireite of the United States 
Department of Agpriculture. The esti- 
mated numbers were 4,081,000 this year 
and 4,245,000 last, 

In the corn belt states the decrease was 
about 120,000 head. In the states east of 
the Mississippi the decrease was about 
135,000 head, including a decrease of 70,000 
head in feeding stations near Chicago. In 
the states west df the Mississippi there 
was an increase of about 15,000 head. The 
largest changes from last year were in 

















Iowa and IlIniois, whicn decreased 73,000 
and 60,000, respectively, and Nebraska, 
which increased 90,000. 

In the western states, the number on 


feed was about 45,000 less than on Janu- 
ary 1, a year ago. While. there were 
around 200,000 more on feed in Colorado, 
and also some more in Wyoming and 
Montana, the decreases in the states west 


of the continental divide, especially in 
Utah, Idaho and California, more than 
offset these increases. 


Shipments of stocker and feeder sheep 
and lambs into the corn belt from August 
to December, inclusive, in 1924, were 
about 200,000 more than during the same 
period in 19238. However, the movement 
in was earlier and the return movement 
of fed stock to market was also earlier. 
Total marketings from all points in De- 
cember, 1924, this year, were larger than 
in December, 1923. This increase was 
from the corn belt states, shipments from 
the western areas being smaller than last 
year. 





ILLINOIS RAISES SIXTY-THREE TON 
LITTERS 


Results of the Illinois ton litter project 
for 1924, as tabulated by W. H. Smith, 
state leader of farm advisers at the col- 
lege of agriculture, University of Illinois, 


who has charge of the work, show that 
63 litters in 27 counties of the state were 
successful in making the required weight 
of a ton in 180 days. This gives Illinois 
the lead over all other states for the sec- 
ond consecutive year in the ton litter 
work. The state championship litter for 
the year was produced on the farm of W. 
T. Rawleigh, Freeport, with 17 purebred 
Poland Chinas that were fed for an offi- 
cial weight of 3,368 pounds in six months. 
Owners of the 63 winning litters will each 
receive an official medal, while Rawleigh 
received an award of $50 from the Illinois 
Poland China Breeders’ Association, to 
apply on the expenses of a trip to the 
annual Farmers’ Week at the university. 
Three hundred litters from 53 counties 
were entered in the conttst last spring. 

Results of the contest bear out those 
obtained in the work in 1923 and show 
clearly how good breeding, proper feeding 
and the right kind of management pave 
the way to economical pork production. 
The contest is conducted by the college 
to show the merits of these three factors 
in getting pigs up to a marketable weight 
at an early age. Each one of the 63 ton 
litters was produced at a profit in spite 
of the prices of corn and hogs which pre- 
vailed, according to Mr. Smith. 

The three heaviest litters of the 63 were 
all purebred Poland Chinas. The second 
was owned by Farris Rowcliff, Princeville, 
Peoria county, and was composed of 11 
pigs, which reached a weight of 2,989 
pounds, while the third was owned by I. 
J. Cerwak, Zion, Lake county. The 11 
pigs in it reached a total weight of 2,924 
pounds, Johnston Bros.,“McLean county, 
produced the heaviest litter of Duroc Jer-" 
seys, with 11 pigs that made a weight of 
2,814 pounds, while the heaviest Spotted 





Poland China litter was produced by C. a 


M. Reynolds, Sangamon county, who fed 
11 pigs of this breed for a total weicht of 
2,699 pounds. In the Chester White breed, 
honors for the heaviest litter went to 
Blaine Hodges, Marion county, on a litter 
of 11, which weighed 2,542 pounds. while 
B. F. Harris Farms, Champaign county, 
reported the heaviest litter of Tamworths 
—12 pigs that weighed 2,350 pounds. Thur- 
man Collins, Sangamon county, reported 
the heaviest litter of Hampshires. He 
had 11 porkers of this breed that he fed 
for a weight of 2,230 pounds. 

Thirteen of the 63 ton litters were pro- 
duced in Sangamon county; seven in Me- 
Lean county; four in Stephenson couty; 
three each in Edwards, Brown, Cham- 
paign, Adams and Knox counties; two 
each in Peoria, Lake, Clark, Douglas and 
Logan counties, and one each in St. Clair, 
Marion, Randolph, Scott, Kendall, Clay, 
Livingston, De Kalb, Henry, McDonough, 
Coles, Cass, Warren and Jackson coun- 
ties. <A little over a third of the 63 ton 
litters had 11 pigs in them, 22 of the lit- 
ters being of this size. Bighteen of them 
had 10 pigs, nine of them 12 pigs, seven 
of them nine pigs and four of them 13 
pigs. There was one litter each of 17, 16 
and 14 pigs. Practically all of the prin- 
cipal breeds of hogs were represented in 
the 46 litters that were strictly purebred, 
Twenty of them were Duroe Jersey, eight 
were Poland China, six were Chester 
White, five were Hampshire, five were 
Spotted Poland China and two were Tam- 
worth. Berkshires were represented by 
one crossbred litter. 





HOW TO GRAFT APPLES 

Making apple grafts to be set out in @ 
nursery row and a year later in a pere 
manent orchard is not a difficult process, 
according to T. J. Talbert, of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. Whip and 
tongue grafts usually give the most sat- 
isfactory results. 

The grafts are usually made in January 
or February. A cellar or basement room 
is generally used for this purpose, but a 
drier and warmer room may be used if 
the scions and roots are kept in their 
original packages and covered except 
when in use. They should never be al- 
lowed to dry out. 

Mature, well developed twigs of last 
season's growth shoul@ be cut out for 
scions, tied in bundles, placed in green 
sawdust or moist sand and stored in a 
cool cellar until needed. The seedling 
apple roots used for grafting should be 
dug in the fall or during the winter when 
the ground may be stirred. The handling 
and storing should be like that for the 
scion wood, 

Scions for root grafting should be from 
six to seven inches long. Use a sharp — 
knife and make a sloping cut about one 
and one-half inches long on the larger 
end of the scion. The cut should be 
smooth and uniform. On the surface of 
the sloping cut, from one-fourth to one- 
third of the way from the end, make @ 
slit or tongue by a downward cut. The 
slit should be made an inch or more in 
length and with the grain of the wood, 
On one of the seedling roots make a sim- 
ilar sloping cut, beginning at the top part 
cr crown. Cut a slit for the tongue in ex- 
actly the same manner as for the selon. 
The more nearly the cuts are alike on 
root and scion, the better the union when 
joined and the more apt the graft is to 
callous and heal over easily on the cut 
surfaces. The root and scion are now 
joined by placing the two sloping surfaces 
together, causing th tongues to inter- 
lock, It is very important to see that the 
bark line of root afid. scion come together 
on at least one side; otherwise they may 
not unite. The seedling root or stock will 
make from two to four piece-root grafts 
three inches long, depending on the length 
of the root. 

After the scion and root are united, 
wrap the point of union. This may be 
done with No. 18 or 20 cotton knitting 
thread. The fniished grafts should be 
from seven to nine inches long. They may 
be packed in bundles of from forty to 
fifty and placed in green sawdust or moist 
sand and again stored in a cool cellar 
where they are kept until planting time 
in the spring. They should not be allowed 
to freeze and should be examined from 
time to time to keep the sawdust or sand 
in a molst condition. 





SWINE RECORDS TO DISCONTINE 
HERD BOOKS 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Association of Swine Records, decision 
was made to discontinue the publishing 
of herd books. The records of each asso- 
ciation will be kept in permanent form, 
as has been the custom, and two-genera- 
tion certificates will be furnished on all 
registration certificates. The action fol- 
lowed an investigation and recommenda- 
tions of a committee appointed several 
months ago. The committee found that 
a large majority of breeders are indiffer- 
ent as to whether or not the pedigrees are 
published in book form. Advancing print- 
ing costs during late years had made the 
publication of herd books very difficult 
for the associations, and several of them 
had not published any books for several 
years, 
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MARKETS 


‘General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 


most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index 
is now 161 per cent of pre-war and 106 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
t corn, wheat, wool, lambs, cotton, 
lumber and wages of city labor are above 
the general price level, Butter, unfinished 
hogs, oats, hides, cattle and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. In 
most cases the failure of these commodi- 
ties to advance as much as other products 
is dune to overproduction. 
Note that industrial stocks are now 83 
per cent above pre-war and 20 per cent 
above last year. Both the stock market 








































































































and the money situation indicate that 
business, may turn for the better this 
spring. 
GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 
= oe o 
ost} ole 
we el eA 
$53) 85% 
S&§e) 55s 
One| Oak 
Reo] Feo 
B82) oY 
Fisher's index number Sr ee ae 
CATTLE—At Chicago 
1,300-pound fat cattle ...... 129] 94 
1,100-pound fat cattle 135} 100 
Canners and cutters ........ | 95 101 
Meeders .....................| 118] 106 
HOGS—At Chicago 
SME: Svieo4 i o'0 0 b'00 00% 139| 152 
qagnt i ee ee a 132} 147 
epewie epee + 690.0 0.060% 00-0 115} 150 
all SS Soe Pe a CP ie ee 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
| Fy a [ 207| 122 
WOOL AND HIDES 
uarter blood wool, at Boston}! 220) 129 
ght cow hides, at Chicago.) 95| 125 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— | | 
Corn, No BE sssasue de | 189 153 
Oats, No. 2 white ......... “4 110 106 
meet, NO. 'S red ...cscccoee | 161 167 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... {| 150) 160 
On towa Farms— | | 
TR ccccccccnsccesccccccccss | 190 162 
ST} hoe 6600060000 0.9.0:000.0 900 | 110) 112 
MIiLL-.FEEDs 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| = 136} 89 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee .... 138] 109 
Bran, at Kansas City ...... 108 97 
Shorts, at Kansas City 131| 112 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago..| 123) 82 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City{ 117) 85 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... | 114 77 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 204 156 
Timothy seed, at Chicago | 93 87 
Cotton, at New York ....... 183 75 
Eggs. at Chicago ........... | 109 95 
PROVISIONB—At Chicago 
ON iasis:s's abs 9.0 jy Se | 145) 140 
Denes sca cc ap ol tde aes <> 6 | 150! 164 
IU ins ons eto Spee 2450 dan 163| 126 
is cts 4s sue od SE ee { 156; 168 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | | 
NUT co S'g ston sees eevecee al 183 160 
OR ERE Nien S | 179} 160 
NI Seren nig ooo66 a0 is 175 159 
ate—— 
iia sisi ne, bist 644s | 112 113 
2 NE er ee | 115 120 
OY is 5:4 oe 8 ya be pele ss 120! 123 
eat— | 
Se bis 50st dado Oped aanees 147! 160 
ere 130! 137 
DO onis\s 0s ce bese se ess | 124) 127 
Ne ole wicca 6G hiewas a dom 147! 140 
a acne eke hae e006 -4 6:2'0.9' | 152| 142 
ES. oncnn hey ee otese 148} 
Sir \ 

EE Wines y Sts'b vip nin'b 6.0 Wee 08 { 148} 161 
RE avidin wks pb 's'onS bvbiiew’ [ 145) 161 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
‘Coke, at Connelisville ...... | 105{ = 94 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 140 89 
Copner, at New York ....... 90 118 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 178) 88 

Lumber— | 
Povelas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- | ! 
ee iret anes 193] 90 
Yellow pine (southern). ! 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards.| 190! 97 
Yellow pine (southern), | | 
ix6 and 2 B. (finish)..| Ha 96 
Ce ee eee 153 97 
aon FINANCIAL 
Bank clearings, per capita, | 
outside New York, month | 
ER aS 222, 115 
Int«rest, 60 to 90 day paper. | | 
a ae, eee 89 77 
Endwstrial stocks ............ 183! 120 
Rafroad stocks ............. $9] 122 
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MAY HOG PRICES—If pre-war relation- 
ships are taken as a base, May lard now 
indicates a price of $11.86 per ewt. for 
heavy hogs at Chicago next May. On 
the basis of May rib sides, heavy hogs 
at Chicago next May will be $11,94. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending January 
31, 1925, of the 1920-1924 five-year aver- 
age for this week in January: Coal 
and coke 105 per cent, grain 112 per 
cent, livestock 113 per cent, lumber 122 
per cent, ore 100 per cent and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 113 per cent. These 
figures indicate that business is pick- 
ing up. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 152 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 62 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per 
cent of the pre-war normal, 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent, farm- 
hand wages are not nearly so far above 
pre-war as city labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 230 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LANO—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 125 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 


The Week’s Markets 






































CATTLE 
beg 
5 
© n 
3 to | & 
“ & a 
io} oO] 
Med. and heavy wt. beef | | 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—! 
Choice and prime— | | 
Ee WHO ccc csc genes {10.70/11.13|10.88 
Week before ......... }11.35\11 Ba nani 
Good | | 
ROME WOOK Aiesccesacvs ! 9.50/10.13) 9.68 
Week before ......... 110.18/10.68/10.23 
Medium— | | | 
BMG WOOK oc ce occ cees | 7.88! 8.08) 8.00 
Week before ......... | 8.601 8.83, 8.55 
Common— | | 
Tie WHOM oé0s0iea0208 6.75! 6.25) 6.05 
Week before ......... | 6.15! 6.63] 6.23 
Light weight beef steers | | 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— | 
Choice and prime— 
RAM DOs boa) 0000 ces 11.50112.00/11.75 
Week before .......+> 112.25|12.63/12.30 
Medium and good— 
aR ae 8.811 9.25] 9.01 
Week before ......... 9.62110.00 9.68 
Common T | 
Last week ............| 5.55] 6.25| 6.00 
Week before ..ccscse- | 6.00! 6.43) 6.18 
Butcher cattle— | | 
Heifers— | | 
Me WOME... céalescades 8.30| 9.08] 8.45 
Week before ......... 8.68! 9.00) 8.70 
Cows— | | 
EMM WOOK .cccecccccs 5.58] 6.13) 6.00 
Week before ......... 6.15} 6.45] 6.08 
Bulls— | 
ee SECO 4.63| 5.25] 5.00 
Week before ......... 4.88 5.62) 5.13 
Canners and cutters— | 
Last week ..... ARTERY eh ke 2.88] 3.25] 3.15 
Week before .........| 3.13| 3.38] 3.08 
Stockers and feeders— | 
3. rary 6.38! 6.88) 6.42 
WCE DOTOTO cesevcece a 6.83] 6.42 
Cows and heifers— 
| eee ; 3.83] 4.38] 4.55 
Week before ......... 4.001 4.257 4.50 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
SO Eee 110.48|10.90|10.73 
Week before ......... ‘eon wank 10.75 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 1 
OS A. ee eee {10.35|10.60/10.65 
Week before ....,....{10.55/10.75|10.73 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— | | 
eee eerie {10.03/10.23/10.10 
Week before ......... 110.25/10.40/10.23 
Light lichts (130-150 Ibs.) | | | 
EMO WRK 2.0% 0:0 00s: | 9.25] 9.43| 9.43 
Week before ......... 110.00/10.03 9.65 
Smooth heavy packing : | 
sows (259 Ibs, up)— | | | 
RMOU WOOK. ccc cccccewe 110.08110.33110.25 
Week before ......... 110.23) 110.33710.33 
Rough packing sows (200 | | 
Ibs. up.)— | 
ERO WOOK. sivcvavsccvs 9.88) 9.95'10.08 
Week before ......... 110.10) 9.95!10.18 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | | 
a... yee | 8.38] 8.25) 8.43 
Week before ......... | 8.751 9.13] 8.95 
Stock pigs— ; | | | 
SS ee eee i S783... 4 83 
Week before «......... 1 7.63 | 7.75 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), | | 
medium to prime— 
Ee. OB ...3 0%ics0s'e0 0k 116.30/17.05' 16.38 
Week before ......... 116.63}17.38/16.75 
Lambs. cull@and common | | | 
MANGE WRU ok osc ciees 114.00)14.75|14.00 
Week before .......>./14. 25/14.88/14.25 
Yearling wethers, medium | | 
to prime— | | 
RU WOO Nad veadecucs 13. 88/15.00/13.88 
Week before ......... Bgyt5.a5 88. 00 
Ewes, medium to choice— | 
DBC WGI: a1650.0 v0 6550's -75| 7.381 7.63 
WORE GETOTO: ioc cccss 8.13] 8.25) 8.45 
Feeder lambs, medium to | 
choice— 
ee ee 15.88/16.62 


Week beforé ........./16.58{16.75] 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 










































































, HAY 
ia 
= ° 
x nD 
aigi¢ad 
Elsie 
= 
o an a) 
Mixed Clover No. 1— | | | 
ERM WOGK os vivc-c 6 os 6s00 Hai ase 115.00'19.00 
Week before ......... Pee 15.00]17.50 
Timothy, No. 1— | | 
eS a ee RT Ore es 21.00 
Week before ....2./22: ae aes 21.00 
Alfalfa, Choice— | ‘ 
SS Se 19.5 50!21.2 25 
WOOK DOTOTO. .. oc sexs |19. 50| 23. 25) 
Alfalfa, No. 1— | 
Te REET eee 118.00/19.5 501 
Week before ......... 18.00) 21.25] 
Alfalfa, Standard— | 
Last week ...... oeeeee{16.00/ 16.75) 
Week before .........|/15.50|18.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
OR, ere /13.00/13.50 
WEG DOLOTO: 650800006 |13.00 aie: 
Oat Straw— Fe 
Me IPOD ‘sivweves osees Meecsate | 7.25] 8.00 
. Week before ......... | 7.75! 7.50| 8.50 
GRAIN 
fl] 2 
° “ & 
a4|4/61& 
g E & n 
S CH 
Co}o] #14 
Corn, No. 2Y— _ | | | 
Last week ee 
Week before ../1.33%| | 
Corn, No. 38Y— | | | 
Last week ..../1.18°%4/1.16 |1.12 [1.11% 
Week before .. 1.25%4/1.2114/1.23 1.12% 
Corn, No. 4Y— | | 
Last week . {1.12% 11.06% . 11.0914 
Week before 1.1814)1.13%|....../1.10% 
Oats | \ | | 
Last week ....| a -51Y%|......| 49% 
Week before ..| .59%| .56 |......| .54% 
Barley | | | 
Last week 94% | | 
Week before ..! .95 | | 
Rve— | 
Last week ..../1.53 [1.45% 
Week before ./1.61%4 11.60 | | 
Wheat, No. 2— | | | 
Last week shee: Th.9 1. 80 =/1.67 
Week before ..1.92  /1. 86% 1 {1.901% [1.79 
FEEDS 
+ * 
a < Fe 2 
2/2] 8/5 
3 nH q | S & 
el eee Loe 
z a e |] 2 
= 3 = a e =| 
P= i ala iS) 
Bran— | 
Last week..../27.50/23.75/24.50/34.00 
Week before. .|29.50/27.50/27.25/34.00 
Shorts— | { | 
Last week.. 28.25/30.50! 25.50138.00 
Week before. .{30.75/32.50/28.50/38.00] 
Hominy Feed— | | | 
fast week..../44.50/.....]..... 145.00 
Week before..|46.50|..,.. Ponaee 145.0Q) 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | | 
Last week....|47.50!...../46.00! | 
Week before. .'47.50).....|46.50| | 
Cottonseed (41 | | | 
per cent)— | | | | 
Last week....{/41.25] | | 
Week before. .|41.75| | | | 
Tankage— | | | | | 
Last week....|..... 165. 90). .. ./65.00/65.00 
Week before>.|..... 165.00f..... |65.00|65.00 
Gluten— | | 1 | | 
Lest week,...|....2 craters Lisa Heike 135.80 
Week before. .| caaace aia ere ws {36.80 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 


at other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


























fee 
© ) 
a ” = 
8 
$ Gy | 8 
| aan o.2 ih 
. + &e | ee 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— | 
Last week ......./$4.867 |$4.775 98.1 
WOGK DELGTG cecsclocccess 4.790 98.4 
French franc— ¥ | 
Last week ....... { .193 | .0536 27.7 
WE OO TOTORO — his ise lessee | 0541 | 2g. 0 
LIBERTY BONDS 
a 
3 » 
a | 
- 
5 | #8 
oo 
& | we 
U. S. Liberty 44's, second—| i 


TMS WEEK oaicccccrccccces 





*, 
“/$100. 00/$101. 
| 10 





13 


Week before .... A PR Ee 1.97 
U. S. Liberty 4%’ s, ‘thira— 

Last week ...ccccccccccee| 100.00 Leia 

, Week MME. puieddccpe os ties s<cee 47 

S. Liberty 44%,'s, ‘fourth 

bee ke fe, 100.00) 101.91 

Week before ............ Lecrtatera { 102.00 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal 


land bank bonds due in 1954 


but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 


at $1.035%. 
cent, the yield to 


Since these bonds are 4% 


per 
1934 is 4.28 per cent. 


All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.22 to 4.28 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last w 
fore $17.32. 
week before $15.85, 





CORN OIL CAKE 


MEAL 


eek $17.26, week be- 
Chicago—Last. week $15.50, 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 


$44 in ton lots. 











Butter, creamery extras, last 
39c, week before 385%c; cheddar cheesy 
last week 23c, week before 23%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, 
38c; ducks, last week 2514c, week before 
27%; spring chickens, last week 27 ke, 
week before 24%c. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


uarter blood wool at Boston is 67¢, 
light native cow hides at Chicago Ie. 
clover seed at Toledo $19.50, and cotton 
at New York 24,75c.. lowa elevator shelled / 
Pg prices are About 97e¢, oats 45c, wheat” 
55. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 99 per cent of the tens 
year average, as contrasted with 89 pep 
cent for fat cattle, 94 per cent for sheep, 
and 128 per cent for lambs. 


The following table gives data as to — 


week 


last week 42\c, week’ before 


percentage of ten-year average for Te. 


ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week’for the past eight weekg, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 
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tHOGS 
a | 33 
n ne 
22/55 | § 
Slee | 8g 
o£) 05 | se 
MO;|MS | U8 
December 19 to 27 ...... 120' 114] 9% 
December 27 to Jan. 5 ..| 181) 104) 105 
GAnuary 5: tO 12 socccesoc 139} 126) 9 4 
January 12 to 19 ...... 2s 127, @& 
January 19 to 26.... 112 95 
January 26 to Feb. 2 122 97 
February 2°to 9...0.0. 126) 96 
February 9 to 16 119, & 
tCATTLE 
December 19 to 27 ...... 120) 105} g 
December 27 to Jan. 5 ..| 107, 98] §§ 
SOnUGTY GF CO EB oc ccccces 121; 131 # 
January 12. to 19 ...cccere-) 212] 1023}0m 
January 19 to 26 ...... ee} 100] 103; Si 
January 26 to Feb. 2 ....] 105] -102| 99 
February 2 to 9........| 102{ 109{ @3@ 
February 9 to 16 ...... 105| 115) 8 
*SHEEP 
en | 2S. 81/ 81) %e 
December 27 to Jan. 5 . 80) 143) 105° 
January 6 to 12.... ‘ 72 87| 101 
January 12 to 19 .........| 102] 105] 108 
January 19 to 26 ....cse0. | 99| 92) 108 
January 26 to Féb. 2.... 84! 80) 105 
February 2 to 9........]{ 117] 109] 100 
February 9 to 16 ...... { 92) 90) 9&3 
*LAMBS 
December 19 to 27 ...... 81! 81) 13 
December 27 to Jan. 5 .. 80} 143! 184 
January 6 16 32... cvcccees 72 87| 129 
January 12 to 19 ..... eae 799 105) 133 
January 19 to 26... grreeel 99 92) 134 
January 26 to Feb. woo, 84! =80) 133 
February 2 to 9. mE 117| 109{ 132 
February 9 to 16 ......| 92] 90) 123 





.Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. — 


tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat for the first weet 
in February were 3,485,000 bushels, as 
compared with 3,956,000 bushels for the 
week before and 3,006,000 bushels for the” 
same week last year. Exports of cus 
the first week in February were 66 
bushels, as compared with 68,000 bushels 
the week before and 479,000 bushels for: 
the same week last year. Exports of oats 
for the first week in February were 
432.000 bushels, as compared with 248,000 
bushels the week before and 222,000 bush | 
els for the same week last year. 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the first week im 
February were 21.263.000 pounds, as com 
pared with 13.727.000 pounds the week 


before and 27,544.000 pounds for the samé~ 


week last year, Exports of pork wer 
17,050,000 pounds for the first week in, 
February, as compared with 15, 838.000. 


pounds for the week before and 17,447,080 
sina for the same _week last yout 


Safe nies Bonds} 


City—Scheol—County— Drainage 
Tax Free and Marketable 


Interest and Principal promptly paid | 
Write for circular today. 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co.| 


424 Fleming Bldg., Des Moines, lows 











Oldest and largest Bond House in lows. 
—_——— 








Bonds re Investment| 


Write for our Bond Offerings 


Des Moines National Bank 


Capital $1,000,000 Des Moines, I& 


Please mention Wallaces’, F@ é 


when writing advertisers. 
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POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 27—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, Iowa. 
feb, 27—R. C. Henry, Sheldon, Iowa. 
’ SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 28—D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, 
lowa; bred sow sale. 
Mar. 11—Blanke Bros., Taintor, Ia. (bred 


sow sale). 
Mar.17—Henry Field Seed Co., Shenan- 


























S doah, Iowa. 
on DUROC JERSEYS 
ed’ / Feb. 21—A. H. Baumhover, Caroll, lowa. 
at Feb. 25—Grant Lynn & Son, Spirit Lake, 
Jowa. ’ 
Feb. 25—N. K. Nelson, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 26—John Graff, Estherville, Iowa. 
pg Feb. 26—T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, 
Iowa. 
n< Mar.10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
yer lowa. 
‘ HAMPSHIRES 
my Mar.19—H. E. Taylor, Dallas Center, Ia. 
te | SHORTHORNS 
er Mar. 3—Iowa Royal Shorthorn Sales, 
Lr: ynder auspices of the Iowa Shorthorn 
led Breeders’ Association, P. O. Box 1317, 
cs, Des Moines, Iowa. 
ar POLLED HEREFORDS F 
rr] Apr. 2i—Northwestern Iowa Polled Here- 
» ford Breeders’ Association, H. P. Tongs- 
feldt, secretary, LeMars, Iowa. 
ANGUS 
7 Feb. 23—F. S. Dallner, Lockridge, Iowa. 
Mar.10—Dr. Fred J. Jarvis, Oskaloosa, 
lowa; dispersion sale. 
> HEREFORDS 
3° Mar. 5—Roy Van Winkel, Webster City, 
=2 lowa. 
)& HOLSTEINS 
8 Mar. 10—Iowa Spring Guaranty Sale, Wa- 
105 terloo, Iowa, 
95 ~ MAMMOTH JACKS 
9 Mar. 10—W. L. De Clow, Cedar Rapids 
° Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
96 PERCHERONS 
99 Mar. 5—Lee Bros., Mitchellville, Iowa, 
ie ial Notice to Advertisers 
39 jose who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tloue advertisements already running must have 
% notice of such di { or change reach us not 
88 later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
92 of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
92 move also applies to advertisements requtring ¢lass- 
89 ideation or special position. Our pages begin to go 
— w the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
¢bangee can be made after pages are made up. New 
— ' Mvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
98  H® received as late as Monday morning of the week of 
105 iesne. 
101 . 
= LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
105 H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
100 nut Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 
a) EH. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J.1. HOAG, Atlarttic, Iowa. 
rr : - 
Field Notes 
it BIOWA ROYAL SHORTHORN SALE, AT 
133 DES MOINES, MARCH 3 
° * An exceptional opportunity for the pur- 
an chase of good Shorthornrs will be afforl- 
ed. Heed by the lowa Royal Shorthorn sale of 
eep the Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, at Des Moines, on Tuesday, March 
‘ 8, Fifty-five head of good cattle will be 
fold on that date, representing contribu- 
tions from sixteen different herds. Blair 
eek Bros., of Dayton, Iowa. who have one of 
as the good herds of the state, offer twelve 
the bulls by Maxwalton Lochinvar, a son of 
the He lmp. Rodney and Villager Sultan. The 
orn Lavender, hKosewood, Augusta, Clara, are 
000 BM among the families represented by this 
hels Cntribution. The breeding is of the best, 
for and buyers will find real attractions in 
nats their contribution to the sale. A. R. Fen- 
vere tern, of Avoca, contributes six bulls by 
000 Double Dale, a grandson of Dale. Clarion, 
ish> He the show bull. Mr. Fennern’s show bulis 
fre included. W. A. Sear, of Harlham, 
lowa, offers three choice bulls ,one sired 
the junior champion. Beau's Stamp, 
re, and another by Village Beau. C. F. Cur- 
tis offers two choice yearling bulls by 
"eo vender Taft. CC. KE. Tilton offers two 
ee eS Of the celebrated Gainford Cham- 
ame W. C. Moffitt & Son, of Ackworth, 
a » four roan bulls, all of serviceable 
008 age. It will he seen from the above that 
te there are some real attractions in the 
0H bl offering in this sale, and the same 
Ba statements can be likewise made as ap- 
— Died to the females. C. F. Zobel, of Dy- 


at. Iowa, offers eleven females, six of 
Pe Which have calves at foot sired by a son 
Bt lmp. Conynie Count Nonpareil, and the 
‘ Others are bred to him. There are six 
Meifers sired by Imp. Collynie Count Non- 
Pareil also in this offering. and they rep- 
resent the Augusta, Sunnyblink, Go'é@en 
f reath and Marigold families. One im- 
oH Ported cow sclis with calf at foot, and 
me of her heifers is also in the sale. One 

: the largest contributors to the female 
‘ting is J. V. Ryan, five head repre- 
fnting the Clara. Missie, Mary Ann of 

‘ eeeter and Cruickshank Acorn fami- 
oe being included from his herd.  Sev- 
va of them have calves at foot, and oth- 

are well forward toward calving. It 
tail Possible for us to go into further de- 
§ concerning the offering. Other con- 
Ad ptors to the sale are Rert Brown, of 
“l; B. C. O'Malley & Son, Bouton; J. 
AY ker. Fairport: Hopley Stock Farm, 
antic; Thos. P. McCurnin, Des Moines; 


r 


a 





[a 





hi Parkhill & Son, Davenport. This 
* Reins contributors, assures that those 
D ort hg good Shorthorns will find an op- 
i ety for splendid selection in this 
ball’ An opportunity to buy a good herd 
steers 2 bull to breed the best class of 
herds from, or an opportunity to add to 
: + already established or lay the right 
eno .% foundation for a herd. There 
f fi tter time than right now to lay 
in UNdation for a good herd of Short- 
For catalog of the sale address, 


piTES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES j 


| the big “Reid Yellow Dent.” 





lowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, P. 
O. Box_ 1316, Des Moines, lowa. When 
you receive it study it carefully and make 
your plans to attend the sale, if you want 
to buy good Shorthorns.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

VAN WINKLE’S HEREFORD SALE 

Mr. Roy Van Winkle, of Webster City, 
lowa, who is a young breeder that has 
been very successful in building up a 
good herd of Herefords and in winning 
high honors at Des Motnes and at the 
big local shows, will hola his-initial public 
sale, at the Webster City fair grounds, 
on March 5. A feature of this herd which 
we feel worthy of special mention is the 
attention Mr. Van Winkle has given to 
milking qualities. As he reported to a 
Wallaces’ Farmer representatiye, he has 
never employed the use of a nurse cow, 
and we will say that we saw a lot of big, 
lusty calves on his farm, and a dozen of 
them are included in the sale. Five young 
bulls are listed, also the magnificent show 
cow, Miss Marcellus, a cow purchased 
from Cyrus Tow, and that, besides rais- 
ing a calf regularly each year, went into 
the Des Moines show last fall and won 
first honors in the Iowa class and second 
in the open. She sells with good bull calf 
at foot, and we will say that she is going 
to be a hard cow to defeat this year. 
The present herd bull, Beau Blanchard 
166th, was purchased from Jesse Engle, 
from his noted Beau Blanchard herd at 
Sheridan, Mo., and the cows and heifers 
sell bred to him. Mr. Van Winkle is 
building much on the progeny of this 
buil. The herd, also the offering, is in 
excellent health, being fedrally accredit- 
ed, also being 100 per cent as calf raisers, 
and they will sell in fine form. We are 
sure that those in need of reliable breed- 
ing stock will find ti to their advantage 
to be present at this sale. Read the an- 
nouncement and ask for the catalog.— 
Advertising Notice. 


SAMUELSONS’ SECOND DUROC SALE 


Once again we are able to inform Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers where they may 
procure high class brood sows, and, by 
the way, it is one of the last oportuni- 
ties of the season. It will be at the B. 
A. Samuelson & Son’s sale, at Kiron, or 
Odebolt, lowa, on March 10. The oppor- 
tunity of a chance to buy such sows as 
these people sell should be considered a 
privilege, providing you want something 
better than you already have. It is at the 
sales held by the Samuelsons that you do 
not find a conglomeration of good, bad 
and indifferent stock offered. Their sale 
oferings are all graded. The same sys- 
tem as is applied by the big associations 
selling fruit. eggs and many other com- 
modities which has brought success to 
the business. The Samuelsons sell the 
discards for pork, and this, in view of the 
large number they raise, is responsible 
for the high-class, uniform offerings that 
they’ are able to present to the public. 
They offef real seed stock. The two boars 
to which this offering is bred are of the 
class hard to overdraw. These who have 
seen, them found them better than they 
expected. You will find that pigs sired 
by them will be the first to sell the com- 
ing fall, and will command the highest 
price. In seed stock you will find here 
They are 
sows frorn which to rarse herd boars and 
foundation brood sows. By all means se- 
cure the catalog. Read the announce- 
ment elsewhere in this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

BIG ANGUS DISPERSION SALE, 

MARCH 10 


A dispersion sale of Angus cattle that 


will be of unusual interest to Wallatces’ 
Farmer readers is that of Dr. Fred J. 
Jarvis, Oskaloosa, Towa, on March 10. 


There will be a wonderful lot of cows and 
heifers; practically all are bred to or have 
calves at foot by Earl Marshall Jr., by 
the noted Earl Marshall. This good young 
bull is selling. There will also be’ other 
Marl Marshall bulls in the saJe. Now is 
a good time to get into the cattle busi- 
ness and here is a good place to buy. 
Send for the illustrated catalog at once, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. Mark 
March 10 on your calendar and plan to 
attend this sale.—Advertising Notice. 

CRAWFORD'’S SPOTTED POLAND 

SALE, FEBRUARY 28 

~P. V. Crawford & Sons. Earlham, Towa, 
are holding their annual bred sow sale 
of Spotted Polands on Saturday, February 
28. These men own Harvester’s Boy, the 
second prize boar at the Jowa State Fair 
last fall. There will be a good number 
in the sale sired by or bred to him. If 
you want something good in Spots, this 
will be about your last chance to buy at 
auction. so try to be at this sale or send 
your buying orders to J. ¥. Hoag, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer representative, in care of 
Messrs. Crawford. See advertisement in 
this issue and send for the catalog at 
once.—Advertising Notice. 
FIFTY ANGUS CATTLE AT AUCTION 

On next Monday, February 23, F. 8S. 
Daliner, Lockridge, Iowa, will sell fifty- 
eight head of Aberdeen Angus cattle. 
There will be forty-seven females and 
three bulls, representing the leading fami- 
lies of the breed, and.the sale will be held 
at his farm near Lockridge. where all 
trains will be met on sael day. The cat- 
tle are T. B. tested and they will sell at 
one o'clock. W. H. Cooper, the well- 
known Angus breeder. will be the auc- 
tioneer,. and our eaders who desire to 
send bids can do so. The notice is short, 
and this sale may be a bargain oppor- 
tunity.—Advertising Notice. 

JOHN GRAF’S DUROC SALE 

Just a word to direct attention to Mr. 
John Graff’s Duroc sale, to take place 
February 26, at his farm, near Esther- 
ville, Iowa. It is an offering of thirty- 
five spring gilts, well grown and bred to 
Long Pathmaster and a son of the cham- 
pion Supreme, out of a daughter of the 
champion Harvester. And, by the way, 
there are eleven daughters of Supreme 
out of daughters of Harvester in the sale. 
Some of these are extraordinary. Worthy 








of special note also are ten gilts by Path- 
leader. Mr. Graff is one of Iowa's sub- 
stantial farmers and Duroc breeders and 
Wwe are pleased to recornmend the sows 
he will offer. The sale is next Thursday. 
—Advertising Notice. 
LYNN & SON’S DUROC SALE 

It is the forty sows to be sold at Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, next Friday, February %, 
by Messrs. Grant Lynn & Son, that we 
call attention to at this time. In addi- 
tion to the prize winning boar, Radio 
Master, previously used in this herd, and 
that is the sire of the great per cent of 
the gilts to be sold, there has been added 
the big 900-pound prize winning boar, Big 
Jim, that helped to make better the noted 
Samuelson herd. ‘The favorable comment 
that might be made concerning this old 
established and high class herd could not 
all be related here for lack of space. 
Messrs. Lynn have a show record that 
in itself is evidence of the character of 
the Durocs they produce. A real treat is 
in store for those who attend wanting 
brood sows. There is yet time for the 
catalog.—Advertising Notice. 

“BOB” HENRY’S POLAND SALE 


A closing out sale of one of the oldest 
herds of Poland Chinas in Iowa is that of 
Bob Henry's, which is to take place at 
Sheldon, Iowa ,February 27. Particular 
attention was directed to this unusual 
event in our last week’s issue, &And we 
merely wish to call attention to it once 
more lest some might overlook it. Two 
superior heed boars sell in Right Type and 
New Pattern that would have been at the 
big shows this fall had the herd not been 
disposed of. The herd of females which 
has been kept intact by one so thoroly 
schooled in Poland Chinas as Mr. Henry, 
should not fail of appreciation when the 
opportunity is offered to secure such val- 
uable specimens. There is yet time for 
the catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


NELSON’S DUROC SALE 


Brood sow hunters should not overlook 
the sale of Duroc Jerseys to be held by 
Mr .N. K. Nelson, of Alta, Iowa, February 
25: Along with the brood sows will be 
sold a few fall boar pigs which will be 
found much more profitable to buy at this 
time than another fall. We are always 
pleased to recommend Mr. Nelson’s Du- 
rocs, as he breeds a class of real business 
hogs. They make good wherever they go. 
And the fact that he always uses go 
boars, the latest Weing Colonel Intense, 
by Intense Colonel, the Edwards prize 
winner. gives this offering double pres- 
tige. Read Mr. Nelson's card in this issue. 
—Advertising Notice. 


Recent Public Sales 


POLLED HEREFORD WEEK SALE 


Demand for bulls at moderate prices 
was good at the tenth annual Polled 
Hereford Week sale, at Des Moines, Iowa, 
February 4 and 5. A top price of $600 
was paid for the yearling bull, Russell's 
Pride, consigned by O. S. Wilson, Can- 


ton, Mo. He was bought by Zyhell ,& 
Allbright, Lake City, Iowa. Polled Wal- 
ter, consigned by Star Grove Stock Farm, 
West Liberty, lowa, brought $510 from 
Simon Clark, Rounthwait, Manitoba, Can- 
ada. Following is a list of the lots selling 
for $150 and over: 





30—W. S. Llalev, Terry, Mont........ $200 
49—W. H. Bradford, Fonda, lowa.... 305 
51—Priscilla Jones, M'lford, Ill........ 175 
57—Emil Meyer, Lone Tree, lowa.... 260 
62—N. N. Holm, Kensal, N. D........ 215 
77—Jos. Bruning & Son, St. Benedict, 
OUR... Fvcccicctbesutesevctedaivees 290 
18—J. K. Kruse, Grundy Center, Iowa 286 
ne Pe OO ER er ere 235 
76—KE. H. Vajnar, Chelsea, Iowa...... 265 
20—J. H. Peasley, Stronghurst, Ill.... 155 
$2—Wallace Anderson, Harcourt, Ta.. 150 
17—Austin Ellvson, West Branch, Jla.. 170 
55—H. A. Dougherty, Kunsas City, Mo. 400 
70—Siman Clark, Rounthwait, Mani- 
Si, CL 6 waa ver cccacecduas 510 
79—Chris Hemmingsen, Newell, Iowa 185 
54—Mueller & Elliott, Vaylor Ridge, 
a |e a keKen aces ee an aeaaiewne ae 160 
68—Jas. I. Moffatt, Carroll, Manitoba, 
CIN sibs dcicadecetacconesai 250 
75—G. A. Treiber, Hebron, N. D..... 315 
4—Cresap Bros., Lewiston, Mont... 290 
59—W. R. Elliott, Taylor Ridge, Ill... 185 


72—-Alex. Wilson, Jr., West Liberty, 


ee eee rrr ee -- 165 
19—H. KE. Wilkinson, Dewitt, Iowa... 150 
23—Robt. Baur, Van Meter, Iowa .... 170 
12—Cory Zybell, Lake City, Iowa.... 155 
S—Jonking BOG. cctcccceccecscceses . 460 
56—H. E. Wilkinson .....ccccsee 4eeae 
60—Poe Mellicker, Riverside, Towa... 160 
78—Zybell & Allbright, Lake City, Ia. 600 
26—Robt. Baur .ccccceccce ageeeneene . 150 
42—Wm. Schneider, Spechts Ferry, Ia. 275 
67—F. B. Sehermerhorn, Chaff*2le, 

Min tad dain waka chee eaacaen 
3—E. J. Crowley, West Liberty, Ia.. 200 
15—Axel Johnson, Manson, Iowa..... 150 
58—A. C. Gustafson, Des Moines, Ia. 200 





STANLEY ADDY’S POLAND SALE 


One of the good offerings of Poland 
“hinas of the season passed under the 
hammer at the Stanley Addy sale at Mar- 
cus, lowa, February 14, with an average 
of $65 per head on the entire offering. 
In commenting on the sale we might say, 
and that with modesty, that we believe 
there has not been as mach value ob- 
tained for the money at any of the sales 
thus far this season as at Stanley Addy’s. 
Wonderful gilts they were. And the boar, 
New Armistice, to which they were bred, 
is readily one of the outstanding young 
boars of the breed. The selling was ably 
handled by Auctioneer H. S. Duncan. 
Following is a list of those selling for $50 


and over: Lot 1, H. Dorr & Sons, Mar- 
cus, Iowa, $112.50; 2, 23, Jas. Edgar, 
Marcus, Iowa. $90, $100; 4, 21, 29, 30 J. 


Prbst, Remsen, Iowa $87.50 $65. $65. $70; 
5, 24, N. H. Majeres, Le Mars, Iowa, $57, 
$100; 6, Fred Bartells, Hubbard, Neb., $51; 
9, 28, 31, C. J. Johnson, Aurelia. Iowa, 
$51.50 each; 10, John Jeppsen, Goldfield, 
lowa, $102.50; 11, G. H. Riddell, Ballatin, 
Minn., $110; 12, W. J. Clark, Cherokee, 








Towa, $56; 13, 34. Dan McCarthy, Marcus, 
Iowa, $57.50, $51; 14, F. ueting, 
Bloomfield, Neb... $75: 16, "lon Kirehoff. 
Marcus, lowa, $87.50; 18, Nels Thomas, 
Moorhead, Towa, $112.50; 19, 25, 26, H. R. 
Ellison Lawton, lowa, $75, $60, $67.50; 22, 
BK. C. Lee, Moorhead, Iowa, $90; 42, Ed 
Harder, Luverne, Minn., $53. 


DORR & SONS HOLD GOOD POLAND 
SALE 





With an average of $87.40 on the entire 
offering of fortyl-one Poland China sows 
and gilts, the Henry Dorr & Sons’ sale, at 
Marcus, lowa, February 13, passed into 
history as one of the most successful 
sales of the winter. True, it was one of 
the top offerings and it drew buyers from 
a number of outside states. The cham-= 
pion Sioux City sow, Evergreed Queen 2d, 
topped the sale at $200, going to Jens 
Ingwersen, of Avoca, Iowa. The junior 
champion fall gilt, Lot 4, went to Stanl 
Addy, of Marcus, at $155. As the list wi 
show, but few remained in the locality 
of Marcus. The selling was conducted 
by H. S. Duncan. The list follows of 
those selling for $50 or over: 1, Jens 
Ingwersen, Avoca, Iowa, $200; 2, - 4. 
Stanley Addy, Marcus, lowa, $105, $155, 
$105; 3, Ferd Hass, George, Iowa, $110: 6, 
W. E. Van Segern, Wayne, Neb., $102.50; 
7, 13, A. E. Schlacht, Ocheyedan, Iowa, 
$13 Oeach; 8, Waggoner Bros., Sutherland, 
Iowa, $117.50; 9. D. E. Cole, of Kansas, 
$90; 10, 32, 35, 42, Fred Bartels, Hubbard, 
Neb., $67.50. $60, $55. $70; 12, Ray Meyer, 
Paullina, Iowa, $82.50; 14, 20, James Ed- 
gar. Marcus, lowa, $82.50, $100: 15, Keiller 
& Milligan; Mason City, Iowa, $120: 17, 
Geo. Sitzman, Kingsley, Towa, $137.50; 
18, Geo. Jurgesen, Hubbard, Neb., $100; 
19, Merle Jones, Emerson, Towa, $95; 22, 
A. F. Mueting, Bloomfield, Neb., $80; 22, 
G. H. Radell, aBllatin, Minn., $107.50; 23 


W. J. Clark, Cherokée, lowa, $52.50; 24, 
J. T .Edson, Storm Lake, fowa, $90; 25, 
H. Earl, White Water, Wis., $80; 26. 29, 


Eugene White, Waverly, lowa, $76, $77.50; 
27, C. McGinnis, Chatham, TI., $80; 28, 
Geo. Abels, Rockwell City, Towa, $37.50; 
30, P. M. Peterson, Cherokee, fa., $72.50; 
33, John Schriber, Remsen. Fowa, $57.50: 
34, Mr. Beeman. Crete, Neb., $75; Septem- 
bér boar pig by D.’s Decision, Stanley 
Addy, $102.50. 


SAMUELSON’S DUROC SALE 


One of the very successful Duroc sales 
of the season was that of Messrs. B. A. 
Samuelson & Son, of Kiron, Iowa, Febru- 
ary 6. While not as large a crowd was 
present as has heen on some former sim- 
ilar occasions at the Samuelsons’. the 
buying crowd was the largest, we believe, 
the Samuelkons have ever had. This was 
forecasted by the unusual inquiry for 
catalogs and the mail orders for buying 
that had been received. The uniformly 
high quality of the offering was apparent 
to all, and appreciated. The average on 
the entire sale was right at $66. with @ 
ton of $111. and. but three head selling 
below $50. As the appended list will show, 
the sows were widely distributed. These 





gentlemen have another fine offering to 
submit to the public March 10, and we 
feel that those in need of choice brood 


sows will appreciate the opportunity this 
will present. The selling was ably con- 
ducted by Auctioneer Melirath. The list 
of sales at $65 and over was as follows: 
No. 22, W. W. Toupf, Sargent Buff, Iowa, 
$82.50; 23. Llovd Baker, Kiron, Iowa, $70; 
35, John Murnsehner, Halibur, Iowa, $90; 
Ernest Olson, Kiron, Iowa, $110; 46, 
H. R. Davis. Corning, Towa, $92.50; 27, 
Cook Bros., Arlington, Neb., $70; 25, 
Kdwards, Alta Towa. $67.50; 38, Lioyd 
jZaker, Arthur, lowa. $65; 39, J. W. Gailey, 


Battie Creek, Iowa, $95; 17, H. R. Davis, 
Corning, Towa, $70; 43, S. C. Hodgedon, 
Royal, Towa, $92.50; 36, Fred Knopp, 


Charter Oak. Towa, $75; 42, Lloyd Baker, 


$65: 44, V. K. Williams, Rockwell City, 
Iowa, $75; 30. C. . Nelson, Vermillion, 
S. D.. $95: 40. Lloyd Baker, $70; 10, J. 


Don McCorkindale, Odebolt, Towa, $65; 1, 
A. ©. Brown, Perry, Iowa, $111. 


MARSHALL COUNTY SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS’ SALE 


The Marshall County Shorthorn Breede 





| ers’ show and sale brought out a splendid 








attendance, and the entire offering sold 
at an average price of $149. The top price 
of $350 was paid by A. Harrington, of 
Vail, Iowa. for Lot No. 2, Cullisse Dread- 
naught. Only one bull, an eight months 
old calf, Lot 38, went outside of the state. 
The offering made a good impression, vis- 
itors expressing themselves as finding it 
better than expected. C. A. Oldsen, of 
Wall Lake, Iowa, judged the bulls, and 
selected as his champion No. 11, Gainford 
Crescent, and reserve champion Gainford 
Signet. both shown by E. R. Williams, of 
Marshalitown. A list of sales at $150 
over follows: 





1—G. B. Gerdes, Carnarvon, Iowa. .$195 
2—A. Harrington & Sons, Vail, Ia.. 350 
*“8—R. ©. Moeller. Walcott. Iowa..... 2 
4—Pringnitz Bros., Kanawha, Iowa. 205 
5—Witt Bros., Arion, Iowm.......... 300 
71—Fred Mammisch, St. Anthony, Ia. 165 
8—W. W. Wyatt, Hudson, Iowa..... 200 
19—lL. J. Glenney, Union, Towa..... 220 
11—Ralph Eibs. Haverhill, Tlowa...... 200 
12—-George Wiebecke, Dysart, Iowa... 180 
12—C. W. & J. H. Greves, Lyons, Ia. 325 
16—J. BR. Klein, Alton, Iowa.......... 188 
17—Matt Haupert, Granville, Towa... 170 
19—J. W. Swindler, Panora, Iowa.... 199 
20—Friebly & Binford, Garwin, Iowa. 170 
23—F. E. Fricke, State Center, Iowa. 190 
2h—Martin Wieland. Walford, Iowa.. 235 
36—J. G. Robertson, Long Grove, Ia. 200 
37—J. P. Efffer, Dubuque. Iowa...... 190. 
38—Roy Attenbern, Freeport, DL.... 200 
HEREFORD ROUND-UP ; 
About 300 head of Herefords will be 


shown and sold at the annual Hereforé 
Round-up, to be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
March 2, 3, 4 and 5. Premiums amount- 
ing to $500 will be distributed in the vari- 
ous classes. The cattle show will be held 
on March 2 and the following three days 
will be devoted to the sale, 
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WALLACES*‘FARMER, Pebruary 20, 








.... Notes of the Breeds 


FREIGHT ON PUREBREDS REDUCED 


Reduced freight rates on purebred cattle 
and horses for breeding purposes went 
into effect December 1, 1924, thru agree- 
ment by the twelve principal trunk lines 
in seven western states. The new rate of 
one-half the regular tariff rate applies 
only between points in Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, South Da- 
kota and Wisconsin. Both interstate and 
intrastate shipments are included. The 
requirements of the new rate sr as fol- 
lows: 

1. The rate applying is one-half of the 
normal rate in effect with a minimum of 
$7 per shipment. 

2. The reduced rate applies only to rege 

















istered cattle and horses and for breeding | 


purposes only. 

3. A certificate of registration for each 
animal must be given agent when offered 
for shipment. 

4. The agent attaches the certificate of 
registration to way-bill to be delivered to 
consignee at destination. 

5. Only when above conditions are com- 
plied with will one-half of the normal 
rate with a minimum of $7 per shipment 
apply. 

6. The one-half rate with minimum ap- 
plies on each line or lines only in the 
states named in the tariff. 

7. The one-half rate with minimum as 
provided will apply on joint rates on the 
lines in the states nared in the tariff. 

8. When a shipment goes over two or 
more of the lines in states named, it will 
take a one-half joint rate with minimum 
on such lines. 

9. When shipments originate in or are 
destined to the state of Missouri, locally, 
or to and from other states named in the 
tariff, the reduced rate and minimum 
basis apply only when moving between 
points on the lines of the C. & A. railroad, 
Wabash railway and the Chicago, Great 
Western railway. 

The committee of agriculture of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce took an 
active part in securing the new rate. B. 
H. Heide, secretary of the International 
Livestock Exposition, is chairman of the 
committee. 





HAMILTON COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS MEET 


Holstein breeders of Hamilton county, 
Iowa, met at Webster City on January 
28, in annual session, Prof. Earl Weaver, 
of Iowa State College, and Floyd Johnson, 
field secretary of the Iowa State Dairy 
Association, were speakers at the meet- 
ing. The following officers were chosen 
for 1925. President, Ed Erickson, Ran- 
dall; vice-president, Boyd Weidlein, Web- 
ster City; secretary-treasurer, Howard 
M. Evans, Webster City; state director, 
H. W. Gleim, Webster City. County di- 


rectors—Seward L. Smith, Blairsburg; L. 
L. Lyle, Webster City; W. D. Adams, 
Webster City; P. W. Peterson, Williams; 


B, T. Calkins, Webster City, Calf club 
committee—Howard M. Evans, P. W. 
Peterson and B. T. Calkins. 


WEBSTER COUNTY HOLSTEIN MEN 


ELECT 
The Webster County, Iowa, Holstein 
‘Breeders’ Assodiation held its annual 


meeting at Fort Dodge, on January 24, 
Officers were elected, resulting in the fol- 
lowing organization for 1925. President, 
T. A. Chantland, Badger; vice-president, 
H. F. Steiner, Fort Dodge; secretary- 
treasurer, H. F. Bothe, Fort Dodge; state 
director, O. E, Anderson, Harcourt. Coun- 
ty directors elected were: J. C. Portér, 
G. R. Peterson, G. A. Sheerer and Floyd 
Thompson, all of Fort Dodge, and A, F, 
Youngdale, of Harcourt. The president 
appointed a calf club committee for 1925, 
which will include G. R. Peterson, A. F. 
Youngdale, H. F, Steiner, Robert Peter- 
son and Merle Anderson. 


NOTED HOLSTEIN SIRE DIES 

King Segis Pontiac Count, celebrated 
Holstein sire, died on the farm of his 
owner, J. M. Hackney, St. Paul, Minn., on 
January 25. King Segis Pontiac Count 
Was calved December 2, 1911, and was a 
son of King Segis Pontiac. In the Hack- 
ney herd, King Segis Pontiac Count de- 
veloped into ong of the greatest sires ‘of 
long-time producing cows that the Hol- 
stein breed has known. Two of his 
daughters, Molly Veeman Segis Pontiac 
and Princess Changeling Segis, have made 
records exceeding 1,000 pounds of fat, 
and twelve daughters have exceeded the 
800-pound mark. Volume 35 of the Hol- 
stein Advanced Register lists forty-four 
A. R. daughters and eighteen proved sons 
for King Segis Pontiac Count. 


HEREFORD PRIZES TOTAL $80,000 

Hereford cattle exhibitors at the 19% 
fairs will divide about $80,000 in pre- 
miums. At a recent meeting in Denver, 
the board of directors of the American 
Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association 
voted this amount for show appropria- 
tions. The total is a little larger than the 
prize money distributed in 1924. The board 
recommended a list of 45 men as pros- 
pective judges for the 1925 shows. Among 
them are George Anstey, John Day, Prof. 











H. H. Kildee, Ward Minor and C, A. Tow, 
of Iowa. The board decided to try to 
secure a foreign judge for the Hereford 
show at the American Royal. 





NEW YORK HEIFER MAKES WORLD'S 
RECORD 


Woodburn Hall’s Fawnita 609615, a 
yearling Jersey that is owned and was 
bred, developed and tested by Mrs. Lucy 
Work Hewitt, of Woodburn Hall Farm, 
Newburgh, N. Y., has completed the high- 
est record yet made by a Jersey of this 
age in Class AAA. To qualify in this 
class, a cow must be tested for 305 days 
and must freshen within fourteen months 
of previous calving. 

The most spectacular records are of 
course made in the one-year tests, with 
or without calf, but conditions laid down 
for Class AAA most nearly approach those 
that obtain on the average farm, where 
dariymen expect their cows to freshen 
regularly, and to give a good quantity of 
milk for ten months of the year, at a low 
feed cost, and without an undue amount 
of care. 

Woodburn Hall’s Fawnita started to 
make her world’s record at the tender 
age of one year and eleven months. In 
the ensuing 305 days she produced 471,37 
pounds of butterfat, equivalent to about 
555 pounds of 85 per cent butter, from 
7,374 pounds ~of milk, the average of 
which was 6.39 per cent fat. She carried 
her calf for 209 days of this time, and in 
the highest month of the test her yield 
was 62.69 pounds of fat. She made this 
fine record under quite normal conditions, 
being on pasture or in stanchions with 
the remainder of the herd from the com- 
mencement to the finish of the test. In 
addition to the world’s championship, she 
wins a silver medal with her fine record, 


HOLSTEIN MAKES HIGH RECORD 

Dairy queens have been crowned in 
quite rapid succession this winter, but 
very few cows in the world have equaled 
the production of Lulu Wayne of Ann- 
field, a purebred Holstein-Friesian, ac- 
cording to the advanced registry depart- 
ment of the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America. This cow recently completed 
a@ yearly test period in the herd of her 
owner, Harry Yates, at Orchard Park, 
New York, under the supervision of Cor- 
nell University, with a record of 26,302.4 
pounds of milk, containing 1,098.92 pounds 
of butterfat (1,373.6 pounds of butter). 
She is Canadian bred and began her test 
on the Yates farm at seven years of age. 

Ninety-three Holstein-Friesian cows in 
the United States have now made yearly 
records over 1,000 pounds of butterfat, 
which is equal to the production of seven 
average dairy cows in America, according 
to the last government census report. 


DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, SEPTEM- 
BER 28 TO OCTOBER 4 


The sixteenth annual Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress and seventh annual National Bel- 
gian Horse Show will be held jointly at 
Waterloo, Iowa, from September 28 to 
October 4, inclusive, according to an an- 
nouncement made by the management, 

These dates place the show in the same 
relative schedule of fairs and expositions 
that it has occupied for many years. They 
immediately follow the Illinois State Fair, 
the Eastern States Exposition, the Inter- 
state Fair at Sioux City, Iowa, and the 
Kansas State Fair at Hutchison, which 
makes it possible for all the exhibitors of 
dairy cattle and Belgian horses who have 
been on the state fair circuits, to again 
assemble at Waterloo and compete for 
final honors. 


FORMER HEREFORD SECRETARY 
DIES 


Charles R, Thomas, former secretary of 
the American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association, died at his home in Los An- 
geles, Calif., on December 30. Mr. Thom- 
as was born at Independence, Mo., in 1859. 
In 1884 he became assistant secretary of 
the Hereford Association. <A few years 
later he was made serretary, a position 
which he retained until 1911. During the 
twenty-eight years he was identified with 
the association its membership grew from 
150 to 5,000 breeders. Mr. Thomas had an 
important part in establishing the Ameri- 
can Royal Livestock Show, at Kansas 
City, Mo. 


BERKSHIRE JUDGES APPROVED 


Two Iowa men are included in the list 
of Berkshire judges approved for the 1925 
fairs by the board of directors of the 
American Berkshire Association. B, N, 
Stephenson, Tipton, Iowa, is recommend- 
ed as judge at the National Swine Show, 
and H. H. Kildee, Ames, lowa, is named 
for the American Royal show. E. J. Bar- 
ker, Thorntown, Ind., is recommended as 
judge of the fat classes at the 1925 Inter- 
national, and Wyman N. Lovejoy is rec- 
ommended as judge of the breeding classes 
at the same show. The complete list of 
approved judges is as follows: George 
W. Berry, Topeka, Kan.; John T. Caine, 
Logan, Utah; J. W. Carpenter, Brush 
Creek, Tenny; H. L. Garrigus, Connecti- 
cut Agricultural College, Storrs, Conn.; 
H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y.; H. H. 
Havner, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa.; E. H. Hughes, University 
Farm, Davis, Calif.; H. H. Kildee, Iowa 

















Webster City, lowa, 


at all central Iowa local shows. 


real good ones. 
that every cow is a heavy milker. 


166th, purchased from’ Jesse Engle. 


catalog. 


ROY VAN WINKLE, 


Fred Reppert, Auctioneer. 


Our Initial Sale of 


Hereford Show and Breeding Cattle} 


Thursday, March 5th 


Thirty-five head will sell, which includes as special attraction the } 
show cow, MISS MARCELLUS, second prize winner at that great aggre. 
gation at Des Moines last fall, first in the Iowa class, and grand champion 
Weighed 1,908 pounds. 
calves and sells. with bull calf at foot. We sell five bulls, 12 to 18 months, 
Twelve cows sell with calves, and we wish to say here | 


Has raised five 


Calves are by Hawkeye Mystic, grand 


champion at Meson City and Fort Dodge and in the money at Des Moines, 
Present herd bull, and to which the cows are bred, is BEAU BLANCHARD 


Our cattle are in fine shape, 100 per } 





SORT PROB 


cent calf raisers, and highly bred. Also, herd is accredited. Ask for 4) 


Webster City, lowa | 


SALE AT FAIR GROUNDS 
Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr, 





























In Oskaloosa | 
Tuesday 
March (0th 


Over 100 head of 
Ericas and Blackcap 
cows and heifers— 
Several Earl Mar- | 
shall bulls. 


Send for the | 
catalog, 
mentioning | 
Wallaces’ | 
Farmer. 


W. H. Cooper 
Auctioneer. 


J. I. Hoag, 
Wailaces’ 





Included 
























Excelsior Marshall, Son of Earl Marshall, in Sake Farmer Rep. 
State College, Ames, Iowa; Wyman N, HOLSTEINS. 
Lovejoy, Roscoe, Ill.; A, W. Oliver, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College, Coryallis, Ore.; ake d ¥ | | ~y 
Bascom Parker, Niles, Mich.; A. F. Sinex, 4 
Indianapolis, Ind.; W. W. Smith, Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind.; B. N. mS, 9. Hole 
Stephenson, Tipton, Iowa; Ghas. M. Tal- are preferred for %\\i 


madge, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PUREBRED CATTLE PRICES LOW 


IN 1924 

Buyers of purebred Hereford cattle in 
1924 secured the best bargains that they 
have purchased since 1909, according to 
figures published by the American Here- 
ford Journal, showing that 2,838 purebred 
Herefords were sold at auction in 1924 for 
an average of $133. This was the lowest 
average price since 1909, when a figure of 
$127 was recorded. The number sold and 
the averagé prices for the past ten years 

are reported as follows by the Journal: 
No. Av. Bull Female 











Year Lots Price Av. AV. 
1916 pccvcens S880 $233 $258 $218 
TVIG ..ccvcrce 5/988 355 379 338 
RORT wicvices Oaee 493 508 485 
IBIS wwetdess 11,594 481 425 503 
1999 .ccuvecce 10,006 491 485 493 
RUD aesdwsse 7 432 416 474 403 
OGRE - 5.0 keene sec ieieee 201 215 196 
TOBE. sccccces ‘O008 173 204 159 
NORE. ccsovces B00 158 205 140 
SUee seasons 2,838 133 180 105 

SHEEP. 





Oxford Down Ewes—For Sale 


Extra large, growthy yearling and two year old 
ewes of best quality. Also breeding ewes from flock 
that has won continuously at lowa State Fair. 
Champion ewes 1924. W. KR. Hauser, Union, Ia. 


Shropshires of Right Breeding 


Good big 1 and 2 year old Rams, priced 
right. Don’t loose time in poor breeding. 
40 ram lambs, all from Imp. prize win- 
ners. A few ewes of Rector family. C. 
D. Nichols Live Stock Cwu., Cresco, Ia, 











HEREFORDS. 


60—HEREFORDS—60 


At Private Treaty 


20 Bulle, 40 cows and heifers. Disturber, Fairfax, 
Beau Mischief breeding. In lots to sult purchaser. 
Circular giving full information and prices on re- 
quest. P. F. WEIDAUER, Pomeroy, ia. 











RED POLL 


MAPLE GROVE RED POLLS 


Bulls of excellent breeding, six to 15 months old. 
Maple Grove Farm, Little Cedar, Lowa 








Wy public and private 
institution herds. Over Wye 
100 institutions, including 
hospitals of highest stand- 
ing, maintain and recom- 
mend Holsteins because 
of their dependable and 
profitable production. 








A 
vA 
(a Extension Service 


ASSOCIATION 
230 EAST OHIO lb Mgr 3 


‘Morningside Holstel™ 


Few choice bulls: ages 3 to9 mo. Sire: Ft 
Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 4.57 Ib 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac. Can also spare & 
females. All select stock. Adress. E 
Ed. Kensink, Sioux Co., HMospers 


W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., OM 

e fine young bulls, sired by son of King é 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors wele 


AUCTIONEERS 

















Col. H.S. Duncan, Col. P. M. Gross & Col. E. Walls) 


who hold * werte’a, record on Swine, 4 
Cattle and Land : 


AUCTIONS 


Are our instructors Jannary 5 to 17, 1925 4 
Tuition $100, hy pay more? 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL — 

19 years largest in world 
818 Walnut St., Kansas City, 











y inal 
Learn Auctioneering *{ Vor oe rnd 


come independent. Write today for free Camm, 
Jones National School of Auctioneer 

74 N. Sacramento Biv4d. ~ 
CAREY M. JONES Pres. Chicago, 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Steck Auetioneer 
Blanchard 


LIVE ST 
W.G. KRASCHEL «<<: 
ase Harlan. 


H. L. HULL, Auetionst 


420 Valley Nat’! Bank Bidg., Des Mo 
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HORSES 


lowa Royal Shorthorn Sale |): 


MON GROS breeding. 


| See us before you buy 
(Sale at State Fair Grounds) | LEFEBURE BROS., 


FAIRFAX, 1OWA 


50 Head of Tried Sows 0 . | : = 
and Gilis Sell in | Black Registered 
| Earlham, lowa, Saturday, Feb. 28 ||} 1 || Percheron Stallion 




















FOR SALE 
Coming four years old, will make a twenty two 


Oo Se = li hundred pound horse at maturity, sound and 
8 tried sows, 1] fall yearlings and i | right. Priced to sell; come and see him, if the 


i 
i horse sults you, the price will. Would trade for 
31 spring-gilts. Mii sheep or for Aberdeen Angus cattle. 


Hl 
Bred to Harvester’s Boy, The NM KEMP BROS. Marion, lowa 


Anchor and Typefinder, for March | 55 Head || ‘ | 55 Head perm SSeR Cate aD See a es 
| fi | Clydesdale Stallion 


and April farrow. 
There is plenty of type and qual- Hy aw 
ity in this offering. If you want 38 Bulls | ii 11 Cows Se. om Mh exchange: for Hveetock, omer 


: | 4 HD of reserve grand champion at Iowa 1924. Strictly 
good cae irae to the sale or 17 Females With Calves sound. Guaranteed breeder. Have sold our mares 
send all buying orders to J. I. | Mi : = ~ and cannot use him. For full description write 
Hoag in our care. Send for the | i Wii} ih WM, F. SCOTT, Paullina, lowa 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ | = - : 


pentoae ao = 3 Belgians and Percherons 


Remember, Harvester’s Boy was | 125 head, the big rugged kind, Belgians, chestnut 


roans, sorrels aod bays. Peroverons, blacks an 
second prize junior yearling boar greys. Few good breeding aged Stallions for sale 


at Des Moines last fall. | ] Imported cow; 8 Bruce A ugusta cheap. Terms. Holbert Farms, Greeley, Ia. 


D. V. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa Cows; 1 Marr Marigold cow: 1 Marr Percheron Stallions—for Sale 


The large rugged kind. Prices reasonable. if you 
want a stallion or if your neighborhood needs» one, 


lara cow with calf at side; 2 Marr went a At xc ' 
Spotted Poland China Sale. neoerty i ee Sisaay ealisas rhprs he” ts sevaea Vuk ot 
Feb 26th Missie cows with calf at side. ways welcome. E. L. Humbert & Son, Corning, Is 
on rebpruary — 
Grand Champion at the American Royal 1924. Belgian and Percheron Stallions a 


d of bred d gilts bred a> iSsi y s by a son of Village 
bend of bred sows and gilte bred to and Claras and Missies calves by : ag | Erises right 


a Seeaens ote ae ae ey Monarch and rebred to him. E. H. Knickerbocker & Son, Fairfax, ta. | 
Also 200 bu. of Reid Yellow Dent Seed Corn. | 
Cc. P. Dowis & Sons, Sheridan, lowa 



















































































JACKS 


Augusta cows bred to Imp. Collynie Count 
. 7 BLACK MAMMOTH JACKS 


. . ’ ° ' r ’ 
DUROC SOW SALE Nonpareil—cal ves from Gobel herd by him. Large selection of tried breeding 
jacks 3to 6 years eid. The big type 


5 a great bunch. with lots of bone. in pri 
Gilmore City, la., Feb. 26 meat we FREO CHANDLER, &. 7, Chariton, lowa 














$6 sows and gilts of good scale and quality sired 
by the breed’s leading boars and bred to Unique WILL HOLD my annual sale of Mamnmet® 


. H 8 Jacks Tuesday, Mareh 10next. P! L. 
See fie Grete aly eat ous: "Ack a lowa Shorthorn Breeders’ Association Stites erp ey mtg dy OS 
catalog, which tells al 
T. J. Stephenson, Gilmore City, Ia. p 0 B 13 6 4 ' Q M lone IS? PR ripe Sethe tien 
— Ox (Kraschel & Mason, Aucts. es moines, | d S Pies 
POLAND.CHINAS a Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 


renner . sired by the undefeated grand champion leowa 
eR 0= rR Chief. Come and see them at Seven Oaks Farm, 1 
- > . : mile south of North Liberty. You will want to buy. 
NOW OFFE R Fi N G DD. M. Qverholt, KR. 9, Iowa City, lowa. . 
High class and well bred Poland China Fall a “B. F. HARRIS FAKMS 


s . s J s 
Pigs, boars, gilts, pairs, trios not related or show 0 B B d C f d g il 
groups, by the Prizewinners: Heritage ur Business Is Breeain arin or an enin TAM WORTHS 
and Successor, sensational succeeders to | | - Home of many champions. We 
CHECKERS and CHESS. Also sowe and gilts | | grow them by the hundred. 
of leading bloodlines bred to Heritage and | | awe — ——— poe 


Cc f 1 1 : littl B x 
met eins win tooop “write nr j J.™M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, Illinois 
‘iM BLOEMENDAAL, Box C, Alton, lowa | | R ose H i i A ne h or 


Tamworths pay. We have some choice bred 


You ng blood Po lands n d s We are now in The Marketing Period of our stpek: Our offering of gowe and gilts of tee tamons Meco mnneh Anenn 


50 bred sows to be he breeding for sale very reasonable. 
Pell boars by ORANGE AID and PILOT CLAN, 


A. KE. AUGUMTINE, — Rose Hill, iowa 
Bt ane, a Eeee Sow Sate Gaeme- March 10th at the farm near Odebolt —— aoe 
. February 14th. 

m6. YOUNGBLOOD, Jefferson, lowa . Tamworth Bred Sows 

- and Kiron owa Sows for March and Apri! farrow allsold. I now offer 

HANCHER’S BRED sows some choice sows and giits bred to farrow in May and 

Will complete the season’s public sales June. Also some very choice fal! pigs of efther sex. 

At Private Sale. A dandy bunch bred for March, P } J. J. Newlin, Grimes, lowa 

oe and May farrow. Bred toCriterio by Criterion We aim to mzake our Duroes so good that people can see in them Krug Seed Corn Speetalist. i 


“J > . . P . - P . 
Reliable hia ® Han pleage you in bred gilts better than they already have. In this connection, a word that might 


I. P. HANCHE ROLFE, LOWA throw light onto the character of the Durocs we offer might not be out I amworth Gilts 
—_ ——-- of place. Our records show that ninety boars were disposed of last Bred sows sold. I now offer a few dendy 1, August 
Aultfather’ Ss Polan Ss fall at an average of $53, or a total of $4,770; the fifty sows we sold gilts for sele. They sre sired by SEVEN OAKS 


. ™ 4 TROPHY. Immune and priced at $25. 
Saeen toes wave and systan sarees he February 6-averaged $66, or a total of $3,300. Those we will sell March Fred J. Filiman, Dexter, lowa 


for March and April farrow to Major Monarch and 10 are of the same class, identical in bloodlines and GOOD SOWS. Be SERRE Ee 
amond Quality. Chol. Immune. See them or write t that SHORTHORNS. 
4.8. Aultfather & Son, Austin, Minn. sure you get that. he 
Please pay strict attention to this: These sows are bred to oe 
nr SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. best boars in lowa owned by one firm or breeder: WILDFIRE 1, cham- 

i ee eee pion spring pig at the last Iowa State Fair, and HIGH’S RIVAL, unde- Held Brothers 


Bred “Sows and and Gilts. re i 
Spotted Poland From large litters feated senior yearling at Sioux City, ’24, and weighing now 750 pounds. Offer Attractions 


and a bred to Fesl boars. We request the presence of those wanting brood sows at this sale. ¢ ‘atalog *8 Gesteh Gherthern Baile from 38 0026 nance: 


me ia , furnishe "e ress wants known and if we can nct fill 
Bpote, fennel with pig and priced right, Cholera promptly furnished on request. Address, Make your wants Known nd if we cam act ll 


‘om - M. Hayden, Creston, lowa,. H are the get of our grand champion Meyal 
We W Will Sell 40 ba ead B. A, SAMUELSON & SON, Sac County, Kiron, lowa Batterfiy. Sixty breeding cows. , 

Of fall and spring gilts and 10 head of tried sows on J. L. Mellrath, Auctioneer. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Repr. HELD BROS., Hinton, iowa 
*b. 2th at Karlham. Harvester Boy, our 


boar st 
fminor acter t ewe ansaeaenmnane Creche te eee ee 


Gislog, D. V. Crawford & Sons, Farlham, la. 7 Young Scotch bulls far abuve the average. Six 
E AT PUBLIC AU | real outstanding. All the get of Village i’aie, a 
Maxwaitun Kenoun—Vilisger—Sultan bali. etter 
rer 


DURGO JERSEYS. bulls cannot be produced at lower prices than we ask, 


~ . J. L RSeECK, New Providence, tows 
Duroc Fall Boars Le” ON NEXT MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23 omens Se 
guitering the tops of our fall boar pigs by Smooth é At my farm near LOCKRIDGE, IOWA VILLAGE SNOWBALL 834574 OFFERED 


_ High Giant. Some very promising herd : gy Robin o Ping My wae % 
Bee County. t E = adaeaeen igh 47 females, 3 bulls—representing all the grand good bull; a —— 2400 Ibs. Must sell as 
——— ; - i 1 have too many of his daughters. 

leading families. T. B. tested. Sale will Ls Acie gt hendy Conwee, eee 


cCunerEs WHITES begin at 1:00 o’clock. All trains sale day POLLED SHO a = 


the met at Lockridge. It’s an opportunity epenrarT: 
ster White Boars—For Sale for you. Come or send bids. fp lled Sh horthorn ns 
At reasonable a °o e 
bv. prices. October ist delivery. BSired LOCKRIDGE IOWA 
Western Giant 3, my prize winning boar at a F. s. DALLNER, id A good lot of Polled Shorthorn bulls (reds and 
‘to ree T of fairs and Maple Side Gem. Write or come $PM PS nate = rosns) for sale at prices farmers can afford to pay. 
me. A. D. WILSON, Weldon, Iowa. Scotch and American families. 


_—— NELSON’S ANNUAL DUROG SALE || =". 


SOWS and Gilts 2 giz!" ie.dr% ALTA, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25th “Seb Sion tendons Angus 


Today's Pershi 
HY APR ng = oll good ones. = = 
ENTICE Sac City, lowa y fi | ilts, well developed and showing their litters. he ge 
_ * of walt's ace AW ann Reyal Sensation ‘* ., and bred to Valley Colonel’s Giant Bulls of serviceable ages forsale. Good 5 


of ular breeding at reasonable prices. | 
YORKSHIRES and Colenel intense, Also will offer a few fall boar pigs by Walt’s King of Colonels invited. Write 


: Ww 
Ind Sows and Gilts f°" March 1st and later. and Grand Colonel. Catalog ready. Address, W. 8. AUSTIN, Dament. Sowa 


iw ; 
ZAMS, Jr., Pn Ereeusians avwe N. K. NELSON, Alta, lowa Please mentien this paper when writing. 







































































































































































Scans i rs seen = 














Let World-Flight dependability 
help you build farm profits 


cA fact which links a familiar farm sight 














with this great American aviation achievement 


HE MEN who planned the record- 

breaking World-Flight of the U. S. 
Army aviators knew the importance of cor- 
rect lubrication. 

With danger lurking in every mile, with 
new obstacles to be overcome daily, with un- 
expected conditions.developing hourly, the 
first and foremost requirement was depend- 
ability. 

Only with correct lubrication could smooth, 
powerful, safe operation be assured. 

Every farmer will be interested to know 
that the Army engineers who selected the 
oil to meet this supreme test, selected the 
very oil which today lubricates thousands of 
farm tractors. They specified Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil ““B”, the identical oil which so many 
farmers use daily to assure the most eco- 
nomical operation of their tractors. 

During the warm weather months when 
your tractor must work 
without interruption, 
this same Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil “B” gives most 
economical lubrication 
to the Avery, the Holt, 






CARO 


tors, while Mobiloil ‘‘BB’’, which is an oil 
of exactly the same high quality and char- 
acter, but a little lighter in body, means prof- 
itable operation to the Fordson, the Cletrac, 
the Wallis and others. 
% * * 

Airplane engines and tractor engines work 
constantly under full capacity. They per- 
form heavy-duty, heat-developing service, 
and the use of unsuitable oil is sure to result 
in premature breakdowns and wasteful fuel 
and oil consumption. 

To use the grade of Mobiloil recommended 
for your tractor, your car or your truck, is to 
secure the same dependability of engine per- 


. formance that was demanded in the history- 


making feats of the United States Army 
Fliers. 

Near your farm there is a dealer who will be 
glad to tell you exactly which grades of Mo- 
biloil are best suited to 
your work. On his walls, 
he has the Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil Chart of Recom- 
mendations which speci- 
fies the correct grade of 


the Oil Pull.and many e s Mobiloil for every make 
other makes of trac- M Oo b ] 5 Oo | | and model of motor. 


Make the chart your guide 











Domestic Branches: 


New York 
(Main Office) 

Albany 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Des Moines 

Detroit 

Indianapolis ~ 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Haven 
Oklahoma City 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Portland, Me. 
Rochester 
Springfield, Mass. 
St. Louis 

















VACUUM OIL COMPANY 














